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A STRONG HARDWOOD TEAM. | 


Put a magnet and a needle near each other and at the 
first opportunity they are going to get together. The 
needle and the magnet may have come from two widely 
separated parts of the but Jet them get into 
each other’s company and the attraction will unite them 
at the first opportunity. It is often the same with men; 
and many a commercial partnership may, very properly, 
be likened to the magnet and the needle. Each 
have started individually 
in life and labored along 
The time comes, 
however, when the future 
partners are thrown into 
each other’s business or 
social company and it is 
a meeting of minds re- 
sulting in a union of ef- 
forts and subsequent suc 
cess in joint 

It does not necessarily 
follow that such partners 
are similar, for they may 
be dissimilar; but each 
seems to supply to the 
partnership something 
that the other man espe 
cially appreciates. In 
fact, the attraction is 
very often some dissimi 
larity. One partner may 
feel that he could do this 
very well if he had some- 
body to do that; the 
other may feel that he 
could do that if he had 
someone to do this. When 
they are thrown into con- 
tact with each other it is 
almost destiny that unites 
them in business, and the 
chances are good for 
teamwork in the future 
and for resultant rewards. 

An example not only 
ot a successful wholesale 
lumber concern but of a 
successful union of abili- 
ties is found in the Mow 
bray & Robinson 
pany, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
This concern specializes 
in oak and poplar, al- 
though it handles, of 
course, other woods in 
less quantities. In this 
partnership Mr. Robinson 
is the outdoor man, the 
man who buys the timber, 
purchases. Mr. Mowbray is the financial man of the 
coneern and is in active charge of the selling end of 


world, 


Whar 


alone. 


enterprises. 


Com 


FREDERICK 
Lumbermen 


Two 


operates the mills and makes 


the business. 

In following the careers of the two men it is found 
that this course is just what they followed individually 
when they decided to form a partnership and combine 
their distinct abilities for their mutual That. it 
was a wise move, and that each possesses the qualifications 
required by the other, has been demonstrated by the 
suecess of the Mowbray and Robinson enterprise. 

To trace the history of each of the partners who 
give the company its name, and to observe how each 
was acquiring the experience later to be of such distinct 
service to the other, is interesting. Frederick Wilbur 
Mowbray was born at Peru, Ind., October 17, 1871, the son 
of William W. Mowbray and Mary (Whitezel) Mowbray. 
He attended the public schools of Peru and, after equip- 
ping himself with a good education, sought employment. 
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He was eager to get to work and took the 
It happened to be a 


Brownell at Peru. 


thing first at 
sawmill of C. H. 
The future destiny of the 
was thus determined, and 


hand. job in the 


young man 
he enlisted in the lumber busi- 
ness in a humble capacity to make it his life work. That 
was in 1889, but the next a new opportunity 
and he became an employee of the His 
service to W. B. Crane & Co., extended from 
1891, Crane & Co., of 
1892 to While emploved in the 


year he saw 
Crane interests. 
of Chicago, 
1S90 to and for C, 
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Mowbray & Robinson Company, 
tion he was one of those who formed the partnership of 


Mowbray, Robinson & Ensweiler, to which later reference 


will be made. 
Louise 


February 10, married 


Oberly. 


1904, Mr. 
They have three 
Mary, aged 6, and Ruth, 
affiliated with the Methodist chureh. Mr. 
Republican in polities and is active in social and fraternal 
life. the Scottish Rite 
Knights Templars, Shrine and the Benevolent 
of Elks. He is 
Men’s Club of Cincinnati. 
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Edward Oren Robinson was born at Olney, Il.. Janu 
1867. His father was Squire Rankin Robinson, 
and his mother Maria (Greer) Robinson. 
education in the public schools at Sumner, III. 
partner, 
leaving school he sought employment in Sumner. 
was in 1884, when he was 17 years of age. 


ary 17, 
He received his 
Like his 
he was eager to get into active business, and 
That 


He was first 





“employed by May & Bunn, dealers iz. 


geuciat merchandise 
but in 1886 he turned to lumber as 
pation and went to work for C. Crane & Co. 
in that until the 
Knsweiler partnership was formed in 1901. 


at Sumner, an occu 
He continuer 
Robinson & 
Mr. Robinson 


married Lydia Jane Edgar at Newport, Ky., March 20, 


connection Mowbray, 


1895. They are associated with the Methodist church. 

Mr. Robinson is a Republican in politics. He is a mem 

ber of the Business Men’s Club and Automobile (lub in 

Cincinnati, and is a Seottish Rite Mason and an active 
Knight Templar 

The history ot the 
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of the office. It 
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form a 
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charge 
them 
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and so in 
con- 
as Mowbray, 
Robinson & Ensweiler, 
was launched. January 
1, 1905, it became Mow 
bray & Robinson, and in 
December, 1912, the con 
cern was incorporated as 
the Mowhray & Robinson 


such a 


Company. 

The Mowbray & Robin 
son Company owns 53, 
00 acres in fee simple, 
and another 35,000 acres 
of stumpage, 
Kentucky in Breathitt, 
Leslie, Clay, Perry and 
Knott Counties, this tim- 
ber supplying the require- 


in eastern 


ments of their mills at 
Quicksand, West Irvine 
and Viper, Ky. These 
mills include five band 
mills and a _ resaw at 
Quicksand, the mill at 
West Irvine, which the 
Mowbray & _ Robinson 
Company is contemplat- 


ing making into a double 
mill, and the new mill at 
Viper. The company has 
both the timber and the 
mills to eater to a large 
and particular trade. 

The Mowbray & Robinson Company operates 
and completely stocked hardwood lumber yard 
cinnati surrounded by Sixth Avenue, 
riett Streets. It has distributing yards also at Rochester, 
N. Y., Detroit, Mich., and Brooklyn, N. Y. The Detroit 
vard is operated under the name of J. M. Clifford & 
Co, and the Brooklyn yard under the name of the Burgess 
Bros. Company. They are practically branches of the 
Mowbray & Robinson Company, being almost exclusively 
controlled by Messrs. Robinson and Mombray. 

This, in brief, is the story of the Mowbray & Robinson 
Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, and the biography of the 
who constitute it. Both of them, while still 
young men, have had a quarter of a century’s experienc« 
in the lumber business and jointly they possess a know! 
edge of its diverse duties that embraces everything from 
the wise purchase of the standing tree to the final dis 
position of the manufactured lumber. They help to give 
Cincinnati its eminence as a hardwood center. 
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An Unusual 
Test of Door 
Construction 





is portrayed in the photo shown 
herewith which was taken shortly 
after the cyclone had swept 
Omaha. The two doors shown 
therein prove the durability of 
and are \ 


Weed Quality 


DOORS 


Dealers looking tor a bona tide door leader, possessed of beauty and strength and built to sell at a popular price, will find it in our 


3 Ply Rotary Cut Laminated Veneered One and Two Panel Doors 


Solid White Pine Stiles and Rails (extra wide) adapted to receive the modern styles of hardware. Suitable for stain, finish or enamel. 











View taken at Omaha, Easter Sunday, March 23, 1913, the day of the disastrous cyclone. 


Ask your jobber for quotation on WEED Sash and Doors and if he is unable 
to quote you, wire or write us and you will get the information promptly. 


Weed Lumber Company, Weed, California 


aie Eastern Offices: 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, Flood Building, Visitors to the Pacific Coast are cordially invited to visit Weed KANSAS CITY, MO., 715R. A. Long Bldg. 


Telephone KEARNEY 2885 and inspect the largest wood refining plant in the world. COLUMBUS, OHIO, 1612 Bryden Road. 
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Our New Electrically Driven Sawmill and Planing Mill at Phillips, Wis. 


A Plant Built to Sustain a Reputation 


Few sawmill plants ever started out on their maiden run with more anxiety as the highest attainment in lumber production. Thus you will see there was 
on the part of their builders than did the above plant at Phillips, Wis. From its cause for anxiety on the part of both builders and owners of this new mill. 
very inception the minutest details were given the personal attention of the most But the anxiety is now all over. The mill has been running some time and 
experienced engineers in sawmill construction aided also by the advice and the product it is turning out isin every way equal to the old time Davis ‘‘Shake- 
counsel of the owners, who knew better than all others the stainless reputation less’? Hemlock—and a new reputation is budding. 
this mill was to sustain— Dealers and factory men who buy Wisconsin products will find much, 
A reputation which its predecessor, the Jno. R. Davis Lumber Company had we believe, in this new plant and our new organization to warrant their 


established for DAVIS SHAKELESS HEMLOCK—a product that was regarded trade. 


Among our other products you will find Basswood, Birch, Soft and Rock Elm, Soft and Hard Maple, Hemlock Lath, White 
Cedar Shingles and white Pine, making it possible for us to ship mixed cars at any time on short notice. We solicit your inquir'es. 


Kneeland-McLurg Lumber Company 


D. M. KNEELAND, Pres’t & Treas. PHILLIPS, WISCONSIN P. S. McLURG, Vice-Pres’t & Gen'l Mer. | 
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FIFTH CONSERVATION CONGRESS. 


At Washington, D. C., in November will meet the 
fifth National Conservation Congress. Lumbermen 
with scarcely an exception are enthusiastic conserva 
tionists, and as the discussions and deliberations at 
this year’s congress will deal almost wholly with for- 
estry and other subjects closely related to lumbering 
a large attendance of lumbermen will doubtless be 
registered. 

This congress is, from the lumbermen’s viewpoint, 
the most important in the history of conservation and 
no true conservationist should fail to be present and 
participate in the proceedings. Action is likely to be 
taken on questions that may determine the whole 
future status of the cause of conservation and it 
behooves those who are not only the best informed 
but the most vitally concerned to bring to the discus- 
sions in the congress the information and judgment that 
are indispensable to wise conclusions on subjects of 
great importance. 


FORESTALLING LABOR TROUBLES 


A notable victory has been accomplished for the 
principle of arbitration in Chicago, where there have 
been numerous differences of opinion among union 
working men as to the subdivision of new kinds of 
work between the older classes of workmen. These 
disputes have, very largely, arisen from the introduc- 
ing of new materials and processes, and especially in 
constructing large buildings. The employer has not 
been a party to these disputes, as it was a matter of 
indifference to him which of two workmen belonging 
to different unions did a certain task; but he has 
been an innocent sufferer from the delays and greatly 
increased costs resulting therefrom. 

In studying over the agreement as recorded in the 
news columns one can not discover that any new 
principle has been evolved. A little tact and common 
sense have been used, and where it is difficult to de- 
termine to whom certain work belongs as in the tight- 
ening and adjusting of reenforeing braces the work 
is equally divided between the two unions that lay 
claim to it. 

Many of these disputes are constantly arising in the 
building trades of other cities, and of the country in 
general, for which it would be wise to make provision 











before the actual conflict arises. When the dispute 
has begun and the parties have become stubborn in 
their contention the difficulty of settlement has in- 
creased. If, however, already in existence was a joint 
arbitration board, so organized as to command the 
respect of the trade, and with authority and jurisdic 
tion over all such issues as they may arise, they could 
easily be settled before they reached a crisis. The 
Jumberman is interested in this subject only as a ma- 
terial man, but he is in such close touch with the 
parties interested that he can often use his moral in 
fluence in the right direction. It has been too com- 
mon in the past that a dispute over two dollars’ worth 
ot work has tied up work amounting to two thousand 
or twenty thousand dollars, or more. It is possible 
for the contractor, eventually, to finish the building 
which has been delayed, but the workman can never 
get back again the time he has lost. 


RECOMMENDS WOOD BLOCKS. 


Streets on two sides of the Criminal Court Building 
of Cook County, in Chicago, are paved with granite 
blocks. The July grand jury now in session complains 
that its hearing of testimony and its deliberations are 
constantly hindered by the noise of traffic passing over 
the stone pavements. 

This complaint of the grand jury led Chief Justice 
Adelor J. Petit of the Circuit Court to confer with 
President A. A. McCormick of the County Board regard- 
ing a remedy. Judge Petit also suggested to the 
jurors that they embody in their final report a recom- 
mendation for the paving of the two streets with 
wood blocks and he would then confer with the city 
authorities with a view of obtaining the desired im 
provements. 

Of course this action of a chief justice seems to be 
somewhat out of the regular course of judicial pro- 
cedure; but it is presumed to be altogether proper 
inasmuch as the paving of the streets with wood 
blocks is essential to a proper dispensation of justice 
and law. 


FIREPROOFING SHINGLE ROOFS. 


Shingles can be so treated as to give to shingle roofs 
the fire-retardant qualities equal or superior to those 
possessed by so-called fireproof roof coverings. This 
fact is realized by the National Lumber Manufac 
turers’ Association and steps are being taken to re 
move in this way the one objection raised against 
the wood shingle as a roof covering. 

This step is but one of the many that are made 
possible by means of cooperation through a large cen- 
tral organization. The lumber industry in order to 
maintain for its products their proper and legitimate 
places in modern construction must be constantly on 
the alert to meet and rebut the specious arguments 
ot hostile interests as well as to answer the sincere 
though often mistaken criticisms of public authorities. 
To these ends the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association is taking practical measures that promise 
desired results. 


THE STATUS OF HEMLOCK. 


The statistical report offered at the Michigan manu- 
facturers’ meeting held this week shows hemlock 
stocks on hand July 1, 1913, of 90,000,000 feet, as com- 
pared with 113,000,000 feet in 1912, 163,000,000 feet 
in 1911, and 193,000,000 feet in 1910. The estimated 
eut for the present year is also about 14,000,000 feet 
less than for 1912. After reading the report the chair- 
man of the statistical committee, who is recognized 
as one of the best statistical experts among lumber- 
men, gave his personal opinion that the remaining 
commercial life of hemlock in Michigan will be largely 
lived in the next five years. As he tersely expressed 
it, ‘‘Hemlock is a savage and can not stand civiliza- 
tion.’’ It dies quickly as other trees are removed 
and is easily injured by small forest fires. 

The figures read at the meeting of the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood association meeting show a 
similar situation for Wisconsin. There was cut in 
the year ended June 30, 1913, in that State 405,722,- 
000 feet, and 501,402,000 feet was shipped. There 
was a decrease for the year of 18 percent in hemlock 
stocks on hand July 1. 

Hemlock when it disappears can easily be replaced 
for its peculiar uses by other constructive woods. As 
long as it is available, however, it will be the favor- 
ite within its proper distributive field for house fram- 
ing and other well known uses. No good reason 











appears why it should not continue to bring its proper 
competitive value in relation to other woods, and the 
time is near at hand when diminishing supply and 
increasing price will restrict it largely to its most 
valuable uses. The intention is not, of course, to imply 
that hemlock will have disappeared completely from 
the market within five or even ten years; but its vol 
ume of production will have been very materially 
reduced, as is well shown by the reduction which has 
occurred within the last lew years. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS. 


Notwithstanding financial and tariff uncertainties that have tended to retard 
trade general business conditions have the appearance of considerable activity, 
which is in itself surprising. There are instances of pessimism, but many are 
beginning to predict that the fall trade will be of large proportions, the tariff and 
the financial stringency to the contrary notwithstanding. Reports from several of 
the market centers already indicate an awakening from the summer slumber which 
seems to be an annual affair with the lumber trade. Appearances now are of con- 
siderable development to the lumber business by the middle of August. This belief 
is gaining strength despite the depressing influence that has arisen in some parts 
of the country on account of partial crop failures. Considerable damage has been 
done by drouth, hot winds and too much rain in some sections, but the situation 
shows that the wheat country as a whole has turned out a large total, although, of 
course, in spots and sections yields have been poor as a consequence of lack of 
moisture and excessive heat during the growing-period. In the Dakotas and Minne- 
sota, although conditions in respect to spring wheat have not been altogether favor- 
able, there will be a large crop, judging from late reports, as the crop over many 
areas has been greatly benefited by the recent and abundant rains. Barley, flax 
and other crops in such parts of the country promise a fair average. All grain 
and cotton crops are assured a good yield, and as the markets of the country become 
filled with the products of the soil the railroads will have all the traffic they can 
furnish equipment for, and manufacturers and merchants should have all the busi- 
to maintain activity through the coming year. That the demand 
for lumber during the fall, while it may vary somewhat as to geographical divisions, 
will in the aggregate be heavy may therefore be expected. This applies to both 
city and rural trade. The railroads and commercial centers are already feeling the 
influence of good crops in the movement of heavier tonnage and slightly increased 
demand for goods at wholesale, although general business still leans toward con- 
servatism. With but little buying beyond immediate needs orders are more numerous 
and business shows improvement, especially in the interior. Along the eastern sea- 
hoard large cities are still depressed by the lack of speculation in securities and 
torebodings about the Government’s attitude toward the tariff. 
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ness necessary 


No striking change is noticed in the lumber market situation. For many weeks 
the tendency has been to restrict buying to current needs, with little stocking up 
for future wants. Both manufacturers and wholesalers complain of this situation, 
but in reality nothing much is fundamentally wrong with the market except what 
the manufacturers have made it. June, July and August are generally dull months. 
The big interests’ fiscal year closes June 30 and then comes the vacation period, 
when the tired business man thinks more of his annual outing than he does of 
chasing the elusive dollar. Instead of taking things philosophically many of the 
manutacturers endeavor to force the market; in other words, they try to sell product 
that is not wanted and to make sales they lower prices unnecessarily. Notwith- 
standing these concessions actual buying is still only for immediate needs, as it has 
been throughout the dull periods in this and former years. This is a natural con- 
dition, in view of the action of consumers, who seem much averse to loading 
up with supplies. Factory dealers and other consumers are buying only such lumber 
as they need. Evidences of a swelling future demand are not strong enough to 
induce buying for the future, although now would be undoubtedly a good time.to 
get into the market, for a general feeling prevails that prices will advance when 
the fall trade attains something like a fair volume. 

* * * 

That stocks in the hands of retailers and the big consuming interests are 
comparatively small is generally conceded, and it is figured that only a short 
time will elapse before they will be forced into the market. Already there seems 
to be a growing interest in stocks as fall approaches; most of the market re- 
ports indicate increased inquilies during the last week. The business done to 
satisfy current needs is of good volume. In the cities of the Middle West, 
especially those on the Great Lakes and north of the Ohio River, a region of 
large consumption in any year, the industries are working up a good deal of 
mill product, in both pine and hardwoods. Much building is also going forward 
and this is taking large quantities of building material. This last is the 
pronounced current feature of the trade. Railroads and car factories began 
to restrict their commitments some months ago, and they have maintained that 
attitude since, but sufficient contracts and orders were secured early in the year 
to keep the mills running for several months, largely on specials, however, in- 
stead of yard stock. The effect of constant cutting on special material naturally 
tended to the accumulation of ordinary stock, and this had to be marketed, 
with the natural result that the advantage was thrown to the buyer. In respect 
to the yellow pine trade, which is considered to be the barometer for the lum- 
ber business of the country, urgency to sell became pretty general, with the 
result that prices softened, transit cars became numerous, and buyers became 
suspicious and indifferent, buying only when they needed lumber for immediate 
use or when they were offered stock at bargain prices. Neither can a radical 
change from this condition be expected until demand for country yard stocks 
from the numerous big consuming interests, the railroads and the car companies 
shall be heavier. It is largely a waiting game, and one which price slashing 
will not materially help. 

* * * 

A distinctive feature of the yellow pine trade is the change in conditions in 
Texas. Orders for thousands of cars of lumber are reported to have been placed 
during the fortnight, with indications of a better demand as fall draws nearer; 
crop conditions are ideal; building operations are progressing steadily in all 
of the larger cities of the State, but notwithstanding this improvement in that 
territory prices are still low and manufacturers are looking forward anxiously 
to the time when the railroads will resume buying. Another factor demanding 
serious thought is the certainty that southern mills will face a bad car shortage 
this fall. Concerning this phase of the situation a manufacturer recently said: 
‘¢The time is near at hand when we shall be unable to secure cars; we could 
not get them last fall, and they will be harder to get this year than they were 
then. We had accumulated a big stock and in order to move it off in the cars 
that were available we have been meeting the maz} t and taking orders at 
prices that are really lower than they should have been. We now have on file 
all the orders that we can take care'of and have dropped out of the market for 
the time being.’’ Another feature which should do much to clear away the 
clouds on the yellow pine horizon is the laudable effort at curtailing production 
throughout Texas, Louisiana and Mississippi yellow pine districts. This will 
help to restore the equilibrium of the general lumber trade and is the best move- 
ment the mill men could make. Export trade is still very quiet; there is some 
inquiry for sawn timber, but the manufacturers are not satisfied with prices 
offered. At New Orleans reports are mixed and conflicting; inquiries are more 
numerous but actual orders are small and for immediate needs. In Arkansas 
trade prospects are much brighter than for some time, finish being scarce; rail- 
roads and car companies are said to be out with large requisitions for both imme- 
diate and future shipment. Railroad agents are sending out advices that lum- 
ber shippers will experience a scarcity of cars about August 15. The outward 
movement of lumber since the first of the month is the feature of the trade at 


Mobile, the Cuban demand being very fair. At Shreveport, La., the demand for 
general stock has improved the last week; prices are said to be firmer. The 
demand includes dimension, which has been considered the weakest of all yellow 
pine items for several weeks. In St. Louis and Kansas City the demand is a 
little better, which is explained by the desire to get into the market before the 
sar shortage will reach consumers. Railroads, car shops and lineyards-are in 
the market for small amounts of lumber and their requisitions are expected to 
become heavier from now on. At Hattiesburg small timbers are selling readily, 
and the dimension market is somewhat better. Eastern eoastwise demand con 
tinues small, with no improvement in sight. 
* * * 

Northern conditions are in pretty good shape, notwithstanding tke fact that the 
northern pine and hemlock market lacks any speculative feature at this time. While 
the movement of these woods is considered slow, stocks on hand are not beavy by 
any means. Nos. 3, 4 and 5 northern pine boards are still low, but Nos. 1 and 2 
common are in pretty good assortment. Statistics of northern pine shipments for 
June make a good showing; 48 mills that reported through the Northern Pine asso- 
ciation on lumber shipped during June show 145,428,097 feet, a decrease of 1,450,809, 
or 1 percent. Lath shipments were 41,778,400, compared with 45,652,324 for the 
corresponding month in 1912. For the six months lumber shipments show a decrease 
of 14,651,416 feet, or 2.1 percent. These statistics show that the volume of busi 
ness that Minnesota and Wisconsin mills handle is not much affected by outside 
conditions. Production for June showed a decrease of 847,268 feet, or .5 of 1 per- 
cent. Production for the six months of the year showed an increase of 42,157,641 
feet, or 7.6 percent. Lath production for the month was 41,206,074, against 
48,831,645 for the corresponding month last year. Production of lath for the six 
months was 159,884,850, as against 165,928,237 for the first six months of 1912. 
Michigan hemlock manufacturers have reduced their stock more than 50 percent in 
the last three years and have reduced it 37,000,000 feet in the last year—23,000,000 
feet in stock and 14,000,000 feet in cut—so these conditions should certainly make 
for strength in the hemlock market. The hemlock manufacturers in Wisconsin are 
feeling equally as good. Stocks are low, some of the larger manufacturers not 
having more than from 8,000,000 to 12,000,000 feet in pile. Prices are steady at 
about an average of $1 off February list. 

* * * 

While buying of hardwoods is confined almost wholly to lumber needed for imme 
diate use, manufacturers report favorable conditions of the hardwood trade in gen- 
eral. From the standpoint of stocks, conditions in the North were never more 
favorable than at this time. This may also be said to apply to southern hardwoods. 
At the annual meeting of the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association the 
fact was brought out that at no time during the last four years has there been a 
surplus stock in the hands of manufacturers. Stocks of hardwoods at the mills are 
said to be less than at any other time since 1909, and only about 88 percent of what 
they were a year ago. At the meeting of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu 
facturers’ Association that the hardwood situation was in splendid shape was gener 
ally conceded, most of this year’s cut being already contracted for. The lower 
grades are possibly a little weaker than they were a short time ago, but they are still 
considered in fair condition. Michigan stock of No. 3 common is lower than at 
previous time in the last six years, notwithstanding which production and marketing 
of low-grade hardwoods should be watched closely, as it would probably be the first 
item to respond to adverse conditions. At Evansville manufacturers report that 
July has so far proved to be one of the best months of the year and that they look 
for an equally good trade in August. Woodworking factories are running full time, 
veneer manufacturers report they have all they can do and other industries are all 
busy. In northeastern Tennessee the hardwood trade is very active. In Louisville 
the furniture manufacturers are jubilant over the attendance at and success of the 
furniture exhibitions. Orders at these exhibitions were numerous. In St. Louis 
plain white oak is leading in demand and ash and gum have a fair movement. High 
grade cottonwood is selling better than for some time. 

* * * 


Conditions on the Pacific Coast are unchanged; demand continues quiet for both 
rail and cargo lots. Local retail dealers, however, are getting into the market. 
Prices, while considered low, are not weak and they are expected to gain more strength 
in the next few days. At Seattle red cedar shingles are in good demand, stars 
especially being scarce. Shingle prices are expected to go up shortly. The fir log 
market is strong. Puget Sound logging camps are down and are expected to remain 
closed until about August, with the possibility of a longer shut-down unless condi- 
tions improve. The volume of foreign shipments from Puget Sound in June broke 
all records, the total for the month being 46,883,000 feet. The best previous June 
in volume of trade was in the record cargo year of 1911, when the shipments totaled 
44,043,000 feet. In the Flathead Valley the demand is constantly becoming stronger; 
orders are coming in more freely and at satisfactory prices. Crop reports through- 
out the territory are encouraging and harvesting of a bumper crop is expected. Not- 
withstanding the fact that this is supposed to be an off year with the California 
trade statistics show that the volume of lumber for domestic use actually delivered 
during the first six months of the year was heavier than for the corresponding period 
in 1912. Domestic freights are still weak, but the export trade continues of good 
proportions. The outlook for redwood demand is splendid, with better prices secured 
for clears. Redwood ties are in big demand and bring good prices; shipments are 
moving readily. The mills on Bellingham Bay are running full time, notwithstand- 
ing the slowness in the market. The Kansas City trade seems to be on the uptrend; 
prices are firmer, and new orders are heavier. Cedar siding is still a little weak. 
Spruce is in light demand. 

Cypress conditions do not seem to change much from week to week. Mill men 
report a steady demand of seasonable volume, the call for lowers being especially 
emphasized. Mixed cars are a feature of the trade. Prices are steady. Pecky 
demand is first class, with the supply entirely inadequate to meet it. Chicago trade 
is dull, especially in tank and factory stocks. Some yard material is being moved 
and much pecky could be sold if the supply would permit. In Philadelphia cypress 
is moving steadily. In New York stocks are limited. The business done is of a 
mixed nature. Straight car orders are few and far between. In Kansas City and 
St. Louis the trade is of seasonable proportions, with a bright outlook for the fall. 


* * * 


* * * 


The market is dull and featureless for North Carolina pine. Little hope is held 
out of any material increase in demand before fall. The price situation is not 
firmer than a week ago, this being notable in low-grade rough lumber. 


* * & 


West Virginia manufacturers report that the demand for spruce continues un- 
checked, with prices steady. At Pittsburgh firm prices prevail. The market is sold 
up so well that there has been no particular effort to rush the market. A scarcity 
of Adirondack stock is reported, especially in crating lumber. In the East the market 
is slower than for many months, with stocks slow, but retailers do not seem to be 
inclined to buy beyond current requirements. 
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AN INVENTORY AND A READJUSTMENT. 


The question is sometimes asked in these days ‘‘ What is the matter with the coun- 
try?’’ Essentially nothing is the matter with the country at all. No disaster impends 
and no panic is at hand, unless pessimism precipitates them. But conditions 
change in a country as they do in a community, and it is not to be denied that 
the country is just now experiencing changed conditions. In some sections there 
is more industrial unrest; in others there is less commercial confidence; these, and 
similar conditions, in the aggregate produce the feeling that something is the 
matter with the country at large. 

What is it? It would seem a monumental task for any one man, however 
observing he might be, to tell what is the matter with ninety million people; yet, 
because he is one of the ninety million, it is easy. All he needs to do is to 
find out what is the matter with himself. Then he will know what is the matter 
with the country. 

So we may turn from the consideration of the country to the consideration of 
the individual. The question is, not what is the matter with the country, but 
what is the matter with us. 

It has been the custom for many years to talk about the ‘‘ watered stock’’ of rail- 
roads and other great corporations. Is it not possibly true that each of us also 
owns a little watered stock? Have we not, ourselves, been trying to create fictitious 
values? 

We who own real estate have talked more about increment than improvement. 
Some of us who have labor to market have been often too busy setting new and higher 
values on it to devote much time to increasing its efficiency. And all of us who 
have something to sell have looked back to some high mark reached at some time 
in the past under stress of unusual demand, and have set that as the minimum for 
present and future. 

What is the matter with the country? It is undergoing a process of readjust- 
ment. One great fact the American people often have failed to recognize is that 
they must constantly adjust themselves to changing conditions as those conditions 
change. If we include in our individual or national wealth anything but the 
market, dividend-earning value of property we must recollect that such values are 
elastic; and we must be content occasionally to see them shrink without imagining that 
this means a panie or even an actual loss. 

Incidentally, another thing the matter with the country is that the individual 
is inclined to put a fictitious value on things other than his property real and 
personal. He puts it also on his amusements and conveniences. He is calling 
luxuries necessities, and making prodigality a virtue. He overestimates the value 
to himself of everything from an automobile down to a midnight supper and the 
cabaret. In consequence he spends a great deal of money for many things that are 
of no value to him at all. Many millions are thus diverted from the savings banks 
and from permanent investments. We make a profit, and then we dissipate the profit 
without adding to our personal or to the general wealth. 

We have all of us learned more or less how to create the ‘‘water’’ in values. 
But, having found out how to obtain it, instead of storing the water in the cistern 
we are allowing it to evaporate. 

What is the matter with the country? It is a mighty big question. A read- 
justment of a hundred things—of our ideas of what constitute the enjoyments of 
life; of values we have set on property; of the relations between men—a readjust- 
ment of all these things is coming. Whether it is to come by wiser thinking 
remains to be seen. It may come only by experience, a hard school that we have 
attended before but from which we are far from having been graduated. But it 
will come in some way.» We may have to have an attack of typhoid to clear up the 
system. Certainly we all have been inflating values, living beyond our means 
and wasting millions under a false impression of what pleasure is. 

When that readjustment comes those who will weather it best will be those 
whose affairs and ideas, and whose modes of living and thinking, require the least 
readjustment. The individual may begin the process any time he likes. If he 
begin it now in sufficient number the general readjustment may occur without 
the necessity of a typhoid attack. 


FOREST FIRE LOSSES CAN BE MINIMIZED. 


The report of the chief fire warden of the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, which appears in the report of the annual meeting in this issue, should 
command the eareful attention of all lumber manufacturers in sections where organi- 
zation of a fire protective system has not yet been properly effected. The present 
season in Michigan has been one very favorable to the occurrence of fires, but 
through the vigilance and energetic work of the fire fighting organization originated 
by the manufacturers in the Lower Peninsula (carrying out principles which had 
already been successfully demonstrated in the Upper Peninsula) the actual loss to 
commercial forest products from 100 fires in June was kept below $4,000, although 
these fires burned over more than 25,000 acres of land. These were, however, chiefly 
slash lands, less than one-half of 1 percent of the area being covered by standing 
timber. 

Michigan has a commendable State law providing that, when necessary, fire fighters 
may be employed by the deputy fire wardens and may be reimbursed from township 
and State funds upon the filing of proper sworn vouchers with the township board. 
Some townships have been slow in recognizing such claims, but public sentiment in this 
respect is growing and a number of townships have cooperated to the necessary extent. 

There has been considerable discussion of the slash problem in connection with the 
forest fire hazard, and a great deal of argument as to whether slash should be piled 
or the tops lopped so that the brush will lie close to the ground where it will be 
subject to ground moisture, except in the drier season, and will decay more rapidly. 
This problem is avoided by the report under review, but it makes another recommen- 
dation of value in this connection: Where slash exists in any township to a sufficient 
extent to constitute a fire hazard the officials are recommended to appoint a certain 
day when settlers and lumber operators are to cooperate in the burning of the slash 
under the direction of the supervisors and the fire warden of the association. If this 
custom were generally adopted in al) the townships where lumber or timber clearing 
operations are being carried on it would greatly lessen the danger of forest fire, once 
started, getting beyond control. : : 

The report indicates that many of the railroads are cooperating, both through the 
use of proper cinder screens in the smokestacks of locomotives and in the exercise of 
vigilance and caution by railroad employees in watching for and extinguishing small 
fires along the right of way. Of the 110 fires reported 34 were started by railroads, 
and 39 by settlers in the burning over of cleared lands where the fires escaped 
control. The tobacco smoking habit is credited with 14 other fires and the causes of 
14 others are unknown. Fishermei are charged with 5 and campers with 1, showing 








that the education of the public to the necessity of care is bearing special fruit 
direction. 


This report and the general consensus of information from other sources where fire 
protective work has been set up show that such efforts are profitable. The values cor 
sumed by forest fires are a dead economic loss, while the values expended in preventing 
them are live values, locally disbursed in the employment of labor and other expend 
tures. The Michigan report also shows that the purchase of an automobile for use in 
this work was an especially profitable investment, greatly widening the possible zone 


of activity of the fire warden. 


CAR SHORTAGE AND ITS LESSONS. 


With its customary and regrettable regularity the car shortage evil is about to 
swoop down on all lines of industry; in fact, it is felt to a slight degree even now, 
and the trade horizon is causing shippers some uneasiness owing to the uncertainty ot 
just how severe the storm will be. This is one of the trade storms that seldom if 
ever blow over but stamp their mark indelibly upon commercial activity. Lumbermfen 
are prone to follow in the footsteps of the man whose roof was not waterproof: 
When it rained he could not repair it and when it was dry it did not need repairing. 
Lhis spirit should be overcome, and just why shippers do not profit by previous experi 
ences of this kind is a question that is not easily answered. . 

Dead freight is always at the mercy of perishable commodities and one of these 





dead freights—lumber—seems to be at the mercy of other dead as well as of perishable 
freight. Railroad traffic officials declare that no discrimination is shown, but counsel 
lumbermen—manufacturers and dealers alike—to use cars while cars are to be had. 


srain will overlap the cotton and corn crops and even now the roads are rushing 
cars to the South and Southwest to handle the grain crop. Roads in the Northwest 
have commandeered cars in other years, holding them in anticipation of the grain 
movement, and this has developed a stringency in other places. A general protest 
has been made against this practice, and justly so. Just what the results of the pro 
test will be remains to be seen when the car shortage begins. 

A resume of the opinions of traffic officials of southern lines will be found on page 
35 in this issue. Almost without exception lumbermen are warned to replenish 
stocks now rather than later in the fall. Whether they will profit by this advice is a 
question, but if they do not they will find themselves in hard straits for material to 
meet the fall demand. Some of the railroads catering to mills in the yellow pine belt 
have not made any appreciable additions to their equipment since last fall, notwith- 
standing the fact that in the meantime several mills of large capacity have been 
built along their lines. These roads were unable to cope with traffic requirements last 
year and may be in an even worse condition this year. 


GENERAL STATUS OF MICHIGAN HARDWOODS. 


The report of the markét conditions committee at the hardwood manufacturers’ 
annual meeting in Detroit this week shows that the only hardwood of which the 
stocks are larger than a year ago is birch—16,000,000 feet this year as against 
15,000,000 feet a year ago on July 1. Michigan, however, is a smaller producing 
state than Wisconsin in this wood, Wisconsin reporting 52,653,000 feet on hand, as 
compared with 52,390,000 a year ago. In all other hardwoods the reduction of Michi- 
gan stocks is notable. In maple the present stock is 89 percent of a year ago, in 
ash 60 percent, basswood 93 percent, beech 76 percent and elm 86 percent. The report 
also shows that orders in hand amount to 85 percent of the present stock at the mills 
and yards of lumber producers, while the orders last year amuunted to 70 percent. 
Of the stocks on hand, therefore, only 15 percent remains to be marketed during the 
remainder of the year. 7 

The situation is notably strong also as to the lower grades, the stock of No. 3 
common in the different hardwoods being only 60 percent of what it was in 1910, and 
with orders on hand for 90 percent of the entire stock in producers’ hands in 
this grade. One factor in this situation has been the increasing use of hardwoods for 
ties. It has been found that maple and similar diffuse-porous hardwoods (those in 
which the sap pores are distributed through the summer and autumn wood as well us 
the spring wood) take preservatives readily and a treated tie of any hardwood variety 
is worth more than a sottwood tie because it has greater resistance to wear. That 
preservative treatment will increase the life of a tie against decay beyond its limit of 
life through wear is geneially conceded. The tie will wear out instead of rotting out 
and hence the value of the preservative treatment of ties can be tully realized only 
with the harder woods. ‘Lhe use for ties of northern hardwoods has already greatly 
curtailed the production of low grade lumber and it is certain that this factor will 
increase in the future. 

In other hardwoods than birch the report for Wisconsin from the meeting of 
the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association shows the follow- 
ing reductions in stocks on hand unsold as compared with the previous year: 
Ash 18 percent, basswood 34, rock elm 41, soft elm 71, hard maple 20, soft maple 7 
oak 13; average reduction, 13 percent. Stocks on hand, sold, were smaller by 17 
percent for ash and 10 percent tor maple, and while increases are shown for other 
woods the average is 1 percent decrease. Of the total stock on hand 64 percent is 
sold, as compared with 60 percent a year ago. ‘Lhe Wisconsin figures are not separated 
as to grades, but undoubtedly much the same condition exists as to low grade lumber 
that is disclosed in the Michigan report. Ye 








SETTLER GIVEN A VOICE IN RESERVE PROBLEMS. 


The Secretary of Agriculture has promulgated a new regulation, to take im- 
mediate effect, the purpose of which is to secure codperation between the Forest 
Service and local settlers regaiding the administration of forest preserves in 
their relation to local development. The wording of the regulation is as follows: 

Wherever any association whose membership includes a majority of the local residents 
using a National Forest, or portion thereof, for like purposes, shall select a committee, 
an agreement on the part of which shall be binding upon the association, such committee, 
upon application to the District Forester, may be recognized in an advisory capacity on 
behalf of the association, and shall be entitled to receive notice of proposed action and 
have an opportunity to be heard by the local Forest officer in reference to any proposed 
changes likely materially to affect the use of or interest in the Forest or portion thereof 
enjoyed by such permittecs. The general principles of recognition and _ responsibility 
governing codperation with live stock associations are herewith extended, so far as they 
are appiicable, to the other regular lines of business conducted on the National Forests. 

As suggested by the text of the regulation, the Forest Service has for some 
time maintained such rel: “ns with associations of stockmen regarding questions 
of the grazing use of forest preserve lands. A few organizations of other kinds 
have also cooperated in an informal way and without provision for official recog 
nition, which is now extended. A Forest Users’ Association in connection with 
the Pocatello Forest in Utah and Idaho has maintained an advisory board, which 
has acted as a clearing house for complaints of its members and has brought 
about a very complete understanding between the Forest Service administration 
and the local residents. 

A feeling that has been in some quarters more prevalent in the past than at the 
present time is that forest reserve lands are being administered from the national 
capital, and local forest offices representing the Government are much more respon- 
sive to the officers at Washington than to any consideration for local interests. 
Where forest officers have been tactful and considerate this feeling has been min- 
imized; where they are inclined to be arbitrary, or unwise, the new regulation will 
are opportunity for a fair and reasonable local sentiment to make 
itself felt. 
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DOMESTIC. 


General. 

The Museum of the University of Pennsylvania has an- 
nounced the discovery of a shattered tablet upon particles 
of which, pieced together, are inscribed many of the missing 
laws from the code of King Hamurabi, who ruled Babylonia 
at a period estimated at 2100 to 2300 B. C. 

Postmaster General Burleson July 19 announced a series 
of changes in operation of the parcel post system, effective 
August 15, including an increase from 11 to 20 pounds in 
maximum weight limit on packages, a reduction in the 
rates of postage within the first and second zones and the 
substitution of a convenient rate chart for the parcel post 
map in determining postage rates. 

Charles S. Mellen July 17 resigned as president of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Company and 
all its allied or subsidiary lines. 

Four daily newspapers of Denver were indicted by the 
grand jury July 19 on charges filed by the Citizens’ Pro- 
tective League that the papers were printing certain kinds 
of medicine advertisements in violation of the Kelly law. 

The Department of Horticulture has offered $1,000 for a 
new and unnamed rose to be exhibited at the Panama-Pa- 
cific International Exposition. The winning rose must be a 
distinct origination, not merely a variety. 

A settlement was reached July 21 in the Texas $102,000,- 
000 oil penalty suit in the district court at Greenville, Tex., 
when the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, one of the 
defendants, paid $500,000 in penalties. 

3eckwith Havens, with J. B. R. Verplanck as a passenger. 
arrived in Detroit, Mich., at 4:06 p. m. July 18, finishing 
his hydroaeroplane flight of SSO miles from Chicago to 
Detroit and establishing a world’s record for overwater 
flights. 

Suit has been filed in Coahoma County by the State of 
Mississippi against the Illinois Central and Yazoo & Mis- 
sissippi Valley Railroads, alleging an unlawful merger and 
asking penalties amounting to $50.000.0U0. 

The Aero Club of America announced July 18 the distance 
in the recent elimination race covered respectively by the 
three balloons whose pilots were chosen as the team to 
represent America in the international balloon race from 
Paris in October, as follows: R. A. Upson, of Detroit, in 
the Goodyear, 685 miles; John Watts, of Kansas City, in 
the Kansas City I], 673 miles, and H. E. Honeywell, of St. 
Louis, in the Kansas City Post, 658 miles. 





Brig. Gen. George Andrews, adjutant general of the Army, 
has started on an inspection trip to the principal recruit- 
ing stations in the country. He will join Secretary Garri- 
son, Maj. Gen. Wood and Maj. Gen. James B. Aleshire at 
San Francisco at the end of his trip. 

The total exports of 1913, according to the latest figures 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, are about 
$2,450,000,000, against $1,392,000,000 in 1908. 

The first step in the dissolution of the Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific Railroads as decreed by the courts was 
taken July 17 when the Union Pacitic turned over to the 
Central Trust Company, of New York, a certificate for $88,- 
000,000 tor its holdings of Southern Pacific exclusive of 
those turned over to the Pennsylvania Railroad in exchange 
for the road’s holdings of Baltimore & Ohio. 

Arguments in the Government's antitrust suit against the 
International Harvester Company will be heard at St. Paul 
November 3 by United States Circuit Judges Sanborn, Hook, 
Adams and Smith. 

Fifteen thousand people witnessed the arrival of Commo- 
dore Perry's flagship, the Niayara, at Put-in-Bay, Ohio, July 
20. A motor boat regatta will be held at Put-in-Bay from 
July 28 to August 2 in connection with the Perry Centen- 
nial celebration. 

The report of the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1912, shows the operating 
revenues of the railways in the United States were $2,- 
826,917.967 and their operating expenses $1,958,963,431. 

Secretary of the Navy Daniels said at San Diego, Cal.. 
July 22 that he would stand on the bridge of the old bat- 
tleship Oreyon and lead the entire battleship fleet of the 
United States through the Panama Canal and thence up the 
Pacifie Coast. 





Glenn L. Martin made a flight of 225 miles in his hydro- 
aeroplane from Muskegon, Mich., to Chicago July 23. An 
average of seventy miles an hour was maintained in the air. 

At a meeting of the trustees of the University of Illinois, 
held in Chicago July 23, a building program for the coming 
year, calling for an expenditure of $1,000,000 and the pur- 
chase of land amounting to $400,000 for the extension of the 
campus and for agricultural buildings, was approved. It 
was also decided to reopen the dental school at the university. 


Presidents of the Seattle Chamber of Commerce, the 
Arctic Club and the Rainier Club July 22 sent to President 
Wilson a joint telegram absolving Secretary of the Navy 
Daniels of any responsibility for the street riots at Seattle 
July 18 when a mob of civilians led by sailors from the 
Pacific reserve fleet sacked the headquarters of the Socialists 
and Industrial Workers of the World. 
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Washington. 

Secretary of State Bryan laid before the Senate Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations July 19 a proposal to establish by 
treaty what amounts to an American protectorate over the 
Republic of Nicaragua. This action was prompted by a 
proposed plan for the construction of a canal across Nicara- 
gua as a rival to the Panama waterway by German interests 
backed by the German Government. 

Nomination of A. C. Schmedemann, of Madison, Wis., as 
minister to Norway, was confirmed by the Senate July 21. 

Dr. Paul S. Reinsch, professor of political economy in the 
University of Wisconsin, has been selected by President 
Wilson as minister to China. 

The American reply to the last two Japanese notes on 
the California anti-alien land law was delivered July 16 by 
Secretary Bryan to Ambassador Chinda, who at once cabled 
it to Tokyo. 

Ambassador Wilson sailed from Vera Cruz July 17, hav 
ing been summoned for a conference with President Wilson 
on the disturbed Mexican situation. 

A territorial board of education and two superintendents 
of schools are asked for by the Alaska legislature in a me- 
morial just sent to Congress. 

Senator Elihu Root proposed an amendment to the income 
tax provision of the tariff bill, Juty 18, which would make 
the income tax apply solely to incomes accruing after the 
bili becomes a law. 

Cuba July 19 became the twenty-third nation to accept in 
principle Secretary Bryan's peace plan. 

President Wilson served notice upon leaders in Congress 
July 21 that there must be expedition in the passage of the 
tariff bill and enactment of a currency reform law before 
the session adjourns. 

Secretary McAdoo July 19 decided not to appeal the de- 
cision of the customs court granting free entry of paper 
and wood pulp to all countries having “favored nation” 
treaties with the United States, because that privilege is 
granted to Canada. The Treasury must surrender $3,000,- 
000 in duties. 

War Department officials and the executive committee of 
the National Guard Association agreed recently on the 
general points of a bill designed to make the organized 
militia available for immediate service in any part of the 
world as a part of the regular army. 

The Senate July 19 confirmed the nominations of W. L. 
Chambers and C. W. Hanger as members of the new board 
of mediation and conciliation. The other two members of 
the board will be Judge Martin Knapp, of the United States 
Commerce Court, and Louis Post, Assistant Secretary of 
Labor. 

The Department of Agriculture announces the selection 
of fifteen men prominent in the protection of game and 
other birds in various sections of the country to advise the 
Secretary in framing regulations to make the new federal 
protection of migratory birds effective. 

A delegation of the Society for the Promotion of Technical 
Knowledge, of Moscow, Russia, consisting of 46 men and 
22 women, who are studying social and industrial condi- 
tions in America, are in Washington. The party will visit 
Vittsburgh, Chicago and other western cities and will sail 
for home August 10. 

The Albemarle and Chesapeake Canal, connecting Albe- 
marle Sound with the Chesapeake Bay, will soon be taken 
over by the Government, estzblishing the first link in the 
proposed Atlantic inland waterway chain. An appropria- 
tion of $SU0.0U0 was authorized by the last Congress for 
the improvement of the canal. 

Secretary Houston, of the Department of Agriculture, has 
detailed Dr. A. D. Melvin, chief of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, to go to South America to investigate the slaugh- 
tering, canning and general packing business of South 
America. 

toyal Meeker, of New Jersey, professor of political 
economy in Princeton University, was named by President 
Wilson July 22 as Commissioner of Labor Statistics. 

Postmaster General Burleson was summoned July 22 to 
appear before the Senate Post-Office Committee to explain 
by what authority he proposes to reduce parcel post rates. 

Congressman Mann July 23 introduced in the House a Dill 
providing for the creation of a bureau of labor safety in the 
Department of Commerce and Labor. 


FOREIGN. 

At a meeting of the Academy of Science at Paris, France, 
July 21, the statement was made that the average speed 
of wireless messages between Paris and Washington is 
20,622 miles a minute. 

Dr. Robert Bridges was appointed British poet laureate 
by Premier Asquith July 18 to succeed the late Alfred 
Austin. 

Mile. Lily Boulanger, a girl of 19, has been awarded the 
Grand Prix de Rome by the French Academy of Fine Arts 
for her composition “Faust and Helene.” She is the first 
woman to receive the prize. 


The United States lawn tennis team, consisting of Harold 
Il. Hackett, of New York, and Maurice E. McLaughlin, of 
San Francisco, at Wimbledon, England, July 19 won from 
Canada ihe final round of the preliminary tournament to 
select a team to challenge England for the Dwight 8. Davis 
international lawn tennis trophy. The challenge games will 
be played July 25, 26 and 2s. 

General unrest prevails in China, The provinces of 
Fu-Kien and Kwangtung have proclaimed their independ 
once 

The holy synod has decided to destroy the three pos 
thumous works of Count Leo Tolstoi on the ground that 
they are not orthodox comments on the Old Testament 
The Czar has approved this decision despite the protests of 
Count Tolstoi's relatives. 

Negotiations between Japan and Mexico looking toward 
the colonization of the State of Morelos by Japanese is in 
progress, 

Six hours has been agreed upon as the time limit for the 
races between Sir Thomas Lipton’s challenger Shamrock 1V 
and the American defender in the yacht races a year from 
September. 

General Felix Diaz has been named as special ambassador 
to Japan to express the thanks of Mexico to Japan for the 
latter’s participation in Mexico centennial in 1910. 

Recently the degree of doctor of science was conferred by 
Edinburgh University on a woman student. 

As a result of negotiations between the Spanish and 
British Governments the gates of the fortress of Gibraltar 
will be open until 10 o’clock at night in summer and 9 
o'clock in the winter. Hitherto the gates have been closed 
from sunset to sunrise. 

Contract has been let for the erection of Manitoba's new 
legislative buildings at Winnipeg, to cost about $3,000,000. 

On the occasion of his cruise in Scandinavian waters 
Emperor William will present the Norwegian Government 
with a statue of bronze of gigantic proportions representing 
Fridjof, a Norwegian legendary hero, 

The strike started by 20,000 men at Hamburg, Germany, 
July 14, was joined by 8,000 workmen in the shipbuilding 
yards at Kiel July 18. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway will begin at once the con- 
struction of a five mile track tunnel in the Selkirk Moun- 
tains on the mountain division, to cost $5,000,000. 

Japanese inventors have made a successful wireless tele- 
phone apparatus. The Department of communications will 
soon open the new system for the use of the general public. 

Maj. Gen. Leonard Wood, U. 8. A., will sail for Europe in 
August where, upon invitation of the German Government, 
he will attend the maneuvers of the German Army. 

Augustine Birrell, chief secretary of Ireland, estimates 
that $300,000,000 in addition to the $625,000,000 already 
expended will be required to complete the operation of land 
purchase in Ireland in accordance with the provisions of the 
land purchase acts of 190% and 1909. 

The second opium conference has been opened at The 
Hague, Holland, and J. T. Cremer nominated president. Of 
the thirty-four countries invited to sign the opium conven- 
tion twenty-two have done so while a few of the twelve 
others are determined not to do so. 

A company will be formed in London in the fall for the 
purpose of establishing a passenger airship service in Eng- 
land. 

Russia has decided to remove the import duty on foreign 
coal required for the State and private railways. 

From January 1, 1900, to December 31, 1912, there were 
1,319 labor strikes in Canada, in which 319,880 men figured, 
at a total estimated cost to the country of $18,000,000, 
based on the conservative estimate that the average value 
of a working day is $2. 

By a vote of 242 to 48 the British House of Lords July 
22 refused to give the Welsh disestablishment bill a second 
reading, and adopted a motion declining to proceed with 
its consideration “until it had been submitted to the judg- 
ment ot the country.” 

King Alfonso and Queen Victoria Ena, accompanied by 
the Marquis Viana, left Spain for England July 24. 

Tests bave been made at Turin, Italy, before scientists, 
of a machine invented by a mechanician named Floria, by 
which, it is claimed, perpetual motion is demonstrated. 
The basic principles underlying the method employed is the 
contraction and expénsion of gas. 

Mrs. Emmaline Pankhurst, leader of the militant suffra- 
gets and six of her followers, were arrested at London July 
21 during a fierce riot. 

By a vote of 35 to 204 the French Chamber of Deputies 
passed the bill for three years military service. 

Italy’s budget, just completed, shows a surplus of about 
$19,000,.0L0 for 1913, the largest ever announced. 


The reoccupation of Adrianople by Turkey is reported. 
Servia and Greece July 23 agreed that peace negotiations 
with Bulgaria should take place in Bucharest. An armistice 
is Leing arranged in Nish. Roumania has refused Turkey’s 
request to participate in the peace conference. 
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As the season progresses conditions affecting finance, 
credit and general business are becoming more pro- 
nounced than earlier in the year. Influences that were 
merely in the tentative and conjectural stage are becom- 
ing more definite and are having effect on calculations 
for the autumn. The effect of impending changes in 
the tariff is beginning to emerge as a positive factor in 
trade, instead of being a matter of mere conjecture and 
a subject of theory and much purposeless confab. For 
example, buyers of fall goods for the wholesale and 
retail trade, while numerous at jobbing centers, hesitate 
about making their usual large purchases for the fall 
trade, giving the uncertainty about the effects of the 
revised tariff as the reason for their hesitancy. Many 
are spending time at the wholesale centers looking over 
the situation in respect to goods and prices, but are buy- 
ing only in limited quantities, declaring that they will 
not take over stocks freely until tariff uncertainties shall 
develop into actualities. Manufacturers are pursuing a 
conservative and even cautious course in respect to com- 
mitments for raw materials. The high interest rates 
on loans are a deterrent influence on general business. 
Expansion and speculation are out of the question under 
such cireumstances. Loans are mainly being effected on 
short term paper, as the tendency among bankers is to 
husband their resources and keep the loan market well 
in hand. That paramount influence on money, credit and 
business, the crops, has not reached the degree of definite 
assurance to be an entirely satisfactory basis for con- 
fidence in business. Late advices are of disappointment 
in the spring wheat outcome in the Northwest as the 
result of cold weather in the spring, a prolonged drouth 
succeeding, and a spotted distribution of moisture in the 
later period. A recent statement from Minneapolis was 
to the effect that while everybody was watching the 
crops most well informed individuals had about decided 
that a big crop is not to be expected this season. The 
estimates of the Chamber of Commerce, of that city, 
place the wheat crop of Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota at 160,000,000 to 180,000,000 bushels, which is 
considered a big drop from the outturn of last year. In 
Kansas lately weather conditions have been adverse to 
the growth of the corn crop. Dry weather and hot winds 
over two-thirds of the State have, according to some 
reports, greatly reduced the expected total yield. Experts 
say that one-third of the Kansas crop was caught at 
the critical time. In the western half of the State 
grasshoppers are doing much damage. Though farmers 
have saved many fields by exterminating the pests with 
poisoned bran mash distributed among the corn growth 
the movement to that end is not general enorgh to accom- 
plish much as an aggregate factor. 


* * * 


Stock growers and farmers, who are raising small herds 
of cattle, will be the greatest sufferers from the failure 
of the corn crop, and the question of feed has become a 
serious one. The stockmen who have large herds in cer- 
tain counties had intended to round out the cattle for 
feeding for early shipment, but they will have to send 
them to market early in the fall, because pastures have 
failed on account of dry weather. There is a scarcity 
of cattle throughout the West without reference to the 
teed prospect. Chicago stock yards authority, having can- 
vassed the situation to the westward, declares that cattle 
are everywhere found with difficulty. Bunches of 1,350- 
to 1,170-pound bullocks are rare. Calves and yearlings 
are plentiful, but they gan not be made into beef this 
season for a market supply, and the late fall and winter 
market will have io depend upon yearlings that will be 
fed up to meet the emergency. In this connection, the 
figures of our meat exports for the half year ended 
June 30 show the rapid rate at which this country is 
approaching the time when it must be an importer of 
meat, instead of an exporter, as hitherto. In the twelve 
months ended June 30 our exports of cattle, hogs and 
sheep were of a value of but $1,633,706, or less than one- 
fifth that in the preceding fiscal year, when the total was 
$8,863,018. The difference would be still greater were 
it not for the fact that exports of cattle ete. in the 
last fiseal year included certain border towns that were 
not previously reported. In view of this tremendous 
decline of meat exports, and the apparent necessity of 
future imports, the effects pending on our commerce 
and domestic economies must be considerable, but to 
what extent, and with what result to the prosperity of 
certain sections of the rural communities, can now only 


be conjectured. 
* * * 


The harvest in the main districts where winter wheat 
is produced is completed, and the crop is thus assured 
as to quantity and quality. The yield will be somewhat 
larger than the Government estimate as of July 1, which 
was 492,000,000 bushels, or about 92,000,000 bushels 
more than the final of 1912. This increased estimate has 
had the effect of forcing out of farmers’ and country 
elevator men’s hands much of the 35,000,000 bushels that 
had been held back up to June 30. But a reviewer 
recently estimated that 20,000,000 bushels of old winter 
wheat was still in farmers’ bins. It is gratifying to 
know that the quality of the new wheat is of the best. 


Last year’s average weight was 53.3 pounds per bushel; 
this year’s winter wheat is expected to average 5 to 6 
pounds a bushel better than last year. Marketing is now 
a matter of much interest. Though there has been a 
decline of prices, better figures are looked for later in 
the season. December contracts ut 9014 cents a bushel 
represent about 3 cents better than September options. 
Altogether the outcome of the winter wheat crop is suffi- 
cient in volume for a starter in the business movement 
so far as the Southwest and the Ohio River States and 
the Middle Lake States are concerned, but whether pre- 
vailing prices will be high enough to bring out the wheat 
marketward remains to be seen. Foreign buyers are in 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois picking up soft winter wheat 
for export, some obtaining it at prices as low as around 
72 cents a bushel. Should there be as much shrinkage 
on previous estimates in the spring wheat outcome of the 
crop as is forecast by reports the tendency would be to 
stiffen prices for winter wheat. 
* * * 


Altogether the outcome of the crops so far, and pros- 
pects for those that are yet to reach maturity, are in the 
main favorable to fall business. Prospects for cotton are 
generally good. But prosperity resultant from the crops 
will not be evenly distributed, as it rarely ever is. Corn 
is in the midst of a critical period, after having attained 
headway succeeding a late start on account of the cold 
and backward spring. In the present state of finances 
the ccunty would be greatly benefited by a bountiful 
corn crop, but we shall have to wait in what faith we can 
muster for the result of growth and maturity in the 
critical month to come. 

7 * * * 


In the money market funds are easy on call but tight 
on long time obligations. Interest is high and rates are 
strong. The great railroads are paying rates on their 
borrowings at the rate of 6 percent on short time notes. 
In a broad sense, the barometer of trade, bank clearings, 
and the dullness of the stock market, the lack of publie 
interest in the general security market amounting to 
positive aloofness, the quiet state of the steel trade, the 
earnings of the railroads, the number of idle cars, the 
increasing bankruptcies and augmenting liabilities on 
that account, the state of the international money mar- 
ket, the continued outward movement of gold, and other 
factors aside the result that is to come from the outcome 
of the crops, together with the uncertain results to follow 
the enacting of the revised tariff law, have a tendency 
to make all classes of business men conservative. In 
addition to such motives to caution there are reflections 
on the unsettled state of Europe and its possible effect 
on the finances and trade of this country and the world. 
It is a period of careful going the while the demands 
of current business, really large, are being attended to. 

* * * 

The gross earnings of the main lines of the greater 
railroad systems continue to show gains on earnings at 
like periods of last year, and some of the feeder lines 
indicate like results. While the net earnings do not 
show up relatively as well as do the gross, they make a 
favorable showing in comparison with the net last year. 
Such results show that traffic is heavy, and even greater 
than at the corresponding period last year. Also, though 
there has been some slackening in some lines of industry 
manufacturing continues to show a large total and com- 
pares well with former prosperous seasons. The main 
trouble seems to be with big financing that is in the con- 
trel or under the agency of great banking houses, largely 
centered in Wall Street, though extending to the larger 
institutions of the reserve cities outside of New York. 
Financing for big enterprises and for any expansion has 
become a difficult matter, and hence the complaint that 
comes from the East, and to some extent from interior 
banking centers. But the industrial and commercial 
business of the country is being taken care of in a con- 
servative way, so that any legitimate business is not 
seriously hampered by lack of money. In fact, manu- 
facturers and merchants generally are not clamoring fo: 
unusual favors from the banks, but are as much inclined 
to a conservative course as are the bankers. Yet owing 
to the difficulty of making prompt collections in many 
places oceasional defaults indicate that times are not as 
easy as could be wished. Several bank failures in dif- 
ferent parts of the country indicate financial stress cf a 
local or regional character. 


* * * 


Figures giving results of the foreign trade of the 
United States during the fiscal year ended June 30 show 
total imports of $1,812,621,160 value, against $1,653,- 
264,934 in the preceding fiscal year. Exports totaled 
$2,465,761,910, against $2,204,322,409 in 1912. Of the 
total imports $825,331,116 were dutiable, against $881,- 
670,830 free of duty in 1912. Of the total exports 
$2,428,431,508 were of domestic production and $37,340,- 
402 foreign merchandise exported. The excess of exports 
over imports was $653,140,750. Imports of both free 
and dutiable goods show larger figures than in any pre- 
vious year, and the figures of exports, domestic and for- 
eign, are in each ease larger than ever before. Our total 






foreign commerce for the year was $4,278,383,070, as 
compared with $3,837,587,343 in the previous year, show 
ing an inerease of $420,759,727, of which $159,356,2: 
Was in imports and $261,439,501 was in exports. 





* * * 


the 


into 
prominence in the public mind by tke recent action of 
the Government in respect to the Huerta regime data 
relative to the extent of American investments in that dis 


Since Mexican question has been thrust 


turbed country are interesting. On good authority such 
a disposition of capital now amounts to $1,055,000,000, 
as against $320,000,000 by Great Britain and $140,- 
000,000 by France. American investments are divided 
as follows: Railroad stocks, $225,000,000; mining 
stocks, $223,000,000; national bonds, $52,000,000; oil, 
$15,000,000, and rubber, $15,000,000, with the remainder 
invested in plantations, mainly in northern Mexico, says 
our authority; though part of this remainder doubtless 
includes timber and mills owned by lumber concerns, 
though nothing is said about this in the statement quoted. 
3ritish capital has gone largely to railroad stocks, in- 
cluding those of the Mexican Central, the Mexico & 
Orient, and to various light and power companies. 





* * * 


Though complaint has been made on the stock ex- 
changes that securities were difficult, and sometimes 
impossible of placement through the underwriting and 
flotation processes, the standard companies are still able 
to raise capital by marketing their securities. As an 
example of such financing it is noteworthy that the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul company as long ago as 
April 9 negotiated for the sale of $30,000,000 bonds, 
taken over by Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and the National City 
Sank, of New York, and they all have been sold. 
These bonds bear interest at 41% percent. It was ex- 
pected at the time that the bankers assumed the nego- 
tiations of these bonds, which were offered at 9914, that 
they would be oversubscribed in a few days, but such 
was the dullness of the market for that class of securities, 
even when issued by a first rate company, that sales 
dragged along for some time. However, the bankers 
reported a steady sale to people who wanted good secur- 
ities until they were all worked off. The fact that they 
all have been placed is said to be encouraging to bankers, 
us it shows a continued investment demand, even though 
not of great volume. 

* * * 


The Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C., 
states that the blast furnace industry of the United 
States in 1909 employed 38,429 wage earners, who 
received $24,606,530 annually in wages. The value of 
the product was reported as $391,429,283, but the cost 
of materials, including fuel coal, was $320,637,889, equal 
to 81.9 percent of the value of products. The processes 
in the industry are comparatively simple, and the value 
added by manufacture is relatively much less than in 
most other industries. The average cost of materials per 
ton of pig iron in 1909 was $12.50, or 1.9 percent of the 
average value per ton of pig iron produced ($15.12), 
whereas in 1899 it was $9.10, or 63.6 percent of the value 
of pig iron ($14.29). There has heen an increase in the 
average annual pig iron product per wage earned, from 
265 tons in 1889 to 368 tons in 1899, 471 tons in 1904 
and 668 tons in 1909. The average tonnage per wage 
earner for the largest plants is much higher. The thir- 
teen establishments producing over 500,000 tons of iron 
each employed 9,195 wage earners in 1909 and reported 
an output of 10,384,146 tons of iron, or an average of 
1,129 tons per wage earner. During the period of forty 
years since 1870 the population of the country increased 
138 percent, while the pig iron production increased 
1,300 percent. Only twelve blast establishments, or 5.8 
percent, were owned by individuals or firms in 1909, and 
the value of products of such establishments was only 
$4,913,632, or 1.3 percent of the total. The business is 
one of large units, and mainly is in the hands of cor- 
porations. The consumption of iron ore by blast fur- 
naces in 1909 was 48,353,667 tons. The quantity used 
increased 90.6 percent during the decade 1899-1909 and 
131.9 percent from 1879 to 1889. The consumption of 
foreign ore more than doubled during the period 1904- 
1909. In 1909 3.6 percent of the total ore consumption 
was of foreign derivation, as compared with 2.8 percent 
in 1904; 3 percent in 1899 and 6.5 percent in 1889. 


* * * 


The United States Steel Corporation has released a 
statement that it will considerably increase its outlay for 
improvements at Duluth. According to the Iren Trude 
Review, the expenditures for improvements now planned 
will be as much as $20,000.000. The most important new 
construction planned is a steel dock for the Duluth, 
Missabe & Northern Railroad, involving $3,000,000, for 
which foundations are now being put in. Steel for the 
structure to the amount of 36,600 tons will be required. 
Works of the Minnesota Steel Company will be enlarged 
at a cost of $5,000,000, making a total cost of works 
for that concern of $15,000,000. The new cement plant 
under construction will cost $2,000,000. 
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THE LUMBER INDUSTRY IN ITS BROADER ASPECTS. 


Fifth Installment of Analyses of Trade Problems—Lumber’s Isolation and Lack of a National Bureau Deterrents— 
Suggestions for Remedies Through Co-operative Effort. 


In its breadth of aspect the American lumber industry 
and trade is d.stinetly and radically different from any 
other of magnitude. It is heterogeneous and disorgan- 
ized in a larger sense than others that hold the leader- 
ship in world’s affairs. It is a business that average 
people know less about than almost any other that 
involves such large interests. With the exception of the 
bankeis, the transportation men, and the manufacturers 
of machinery and appliances specialized for lumber 
operations who have airect contact with processes of 
exploitation of forest products, the business world is 
mainly ignorant of affairs pertaining to the lumber 
industry and trade. One important reason for this 
ignorance is that the lumber business stands aloof from 
the organizations that control the other great means of 
production. In this it is unlike iron, steel, the precious 
metals, copper, and the other valuable minerals that are 
commercial factors and figure in speculative exchanges 
the prices of which are daily quoted on boards of trade. 
Lumber is even unlike in this respect the grains and other 
agricultural products, from wheat to cotton, all of 
which are regular features of speculation and trading in 
futures. Lumber prices are never quoted in exchange 
price l'sts, hence the vast product of the mills is an 
unknown and unappreciated factor in the world’s com- 
merce. It has next to no publicity, except in a fugacious 
and occasional way, that leaves no impress on the aver- 
age intelligence of community. This seems strange und 
peculiar taken in conjunction with what is visible to 
every traveler, who is constantly made aware of the 
universal prevalence of the lumber business by seeing 
numerous sawmills throughout the country, planing mills 
and other woodworking establishments in the towns and 
cities, buildings requiring lumber everywhere, and the 
railroads being crowded with cars loaded with forest 
products. In fact no commodity is more conspicuous 
to the onlooking wanderer abroad than lumber, and no 
other of commanding importance attracts so little atten- 
tion. This partly can be accounted for because of the 
mere commonness of boards and timker, and partly 
because the financial exchanges and the commercial 
boards make so little account of lumber as a trade 
factor. The publicity given to the metals and the prod- 
ucts of the fields and factories, of which speculation in 
futures is a pronounced feature, serves to center atten- 
tion on them, while nothing of the kind distinguishes 
the lumber industry and trade. All other Jeading inter- 
ests are organized for commercial promotion and regula- 
tion, prominent foodstuffs and luxuries receiving the 
like treatment. In fact there are boards and exchanges 
for almost all first and secondary products except lumber. 


Disadvantages of Lack of National Organization. 


It is true that producers and dealers in wood products 
have been organized into associations for the purpcse 
of concerted information and general consultation in 
respect to the good of the business, but these bodies 
generally comprise operators in some one, two, or a small 
group ot woods that are indigenous to a specific region. 
Though there are a few national associations, and other 
few on broad lines that cover distinctively regional prod- 
ucts, there are no such organizations of scope and effi- 
ciency in the lumber industry and trade as pertain to 
other productive lines, and absolutely no boards or 
exchanges that have a controlling influence on prices 
and that largely figure in the financial movements of 
the country. Partly on this account is there so much 
diversity, confusion and competition in prices of lum- 
ber, even when the demand is urgent, and such a degree 
of demoralization and loss of profits when demand is 
slow and weak under an excess of production as com- 
pared to the actual extent and urgency of demand. 
There is no speculation in futures to control the sur- 
plus, as in the grain and cotton trades, and little shut- 
ting down or slowing up in production, as in the iron 
and steel trade, and even in respect to coal, when the 
market becomes overloaded. Even the textile mills shut 
down or restrict production when the market for finised 
goods threatens to decline below a profit level. And in 
this connection it should be observed that the cotton 
and woolen manufacturers and the iron and stee} pro- 
ducers, as well as manufacturers of glass and other 
building material, seem to be so well organized and well 
informed that they can so forecast conditions as to 
determine when good pclicy is to limit production in 
order to maintain minimum prices that shall still yield 
a profit. In the lumber trade there is no organized 
means of information that secures to the operator the 
needed data for such a protective measure. In other 
lines of production such forecasts have become a habit 
from long experience and an extensive interchange of 
statistical information running through a long succession 
of years. It has become an essential part of business, 
and is a feature of production and marketing all over 
the commercial world. In Europe, even in respect to 
wood products, it is much more a controlling influence in 
trade than in the United States and Canada. 


Phases of Price Control. 


The reason why the American lumber industry and 
trade is so far in the rear of commerce in other lines 
in respect to forecasts and to codrdinated statistics for 
the regulation of production and prices has perhaps 
been sufficiently covered in preceding articles of this 
series. But it is so obtrusive in the enforcement of the 








present argument as to warrant some reiteration. Diver- 
sity in habitat, kind, quality, adaptability, distance of 
transportation, great variety of uses, interchangeability 
thereof, shifting of main centers of supply, divergeucies 
in skill in manufacture, all tend to confuse the market 
and render it nearly impossible to maintain uniformity 
ot prices, based on the value of stumpage and the 
minimum cost of manufacture and sale. ‘Lhis is the 
main difficulty in the attempt to maintain an even grada- 
tion of realizable values as between the stump and the 
consumer. At first blush it seems almost if not quite 
impracticable to effect or maintain any uniformity in 
the prices of lumber in all the principal markets of this 
country. Yet there is a range that does not depart very 
far from uniformity in the leading kinds, such as the 
pines, the oaks, ash ete., when the demand is equal to 
the supply; tor it is then that the timber owner and mill 
operator has the upper hand in the making of prices. It 
is when the jobbers and the retailers have the advantage 
of the produces that prices become irregular and weak. 


Remedies for Market Burdening. 


Probably in no other bulky commodity are price flue- 
tuations so wide and destructive to profits to the mill 
operators as in the last named case. Here is where the 
means of remedy obtrudes itself. It is with the produc- 
ing end of the business. In some way there should be a 
means to prevent an overload of the market with mill 
output. Also the cut should be regulated to suit the 
probable demand. This never can be done until the mill 
industry shall have the power of forecast reaching far 
enough fairly to determine what is to be the trend of the 
market. How is this to be accomplished? Manifestly 
in the same way that the iron, steel, cotton, wool, leatner 
and other manufacturers regulate their output to the 
probable demand. 

In the great sawmill centers, wherein operators have 
a wide reach of distribution and a diversified choice of 
markets, much can be dope, and is done, in keeping in 
touch with the varying requirement. ‘This is secured 
through the intelligence, the experience and wide scope 
of the sales department. And here is suggested a 
feature that might be taken account of. Much of the 
lumber turned out, es,ecially when trade tends to 
quietude and the commission men and the independent 
jobbeis have the advantage, is sold outside the contrel 
of the mill’s own salesmen. Product thus disposed of 
is subject to the depressive influences caused by com- 
petition to secure ordeis and contracts. ‘There should 
be some way to bridge over such periods so as to avoid 
demoralization and lusses. Of course, lumber, like other 
manutactured commodities, always will be subject to 
ranges of prices from minimum to maximum. But what 
is wanted is a minimum that shall still yield a profit. 
That can never be secured so long as there is overpro- 
duction when demand is unequal to taking care of it. 
Hence the condition to be desired is some organized 
method of forecast sufficiently adequate 1o fortify the 
producer against overloading the market. If a sufficient 
number of big concerns could be brought into codpera- 
tion to secure this result much would be accomplished 
for the benefit of all branches of the trade. But’in the 
absence of any centralized market influence, like a trade 
in futures, or statistics of production such as are given 
publicity by the Steel Corporation, the flour millers, the 
cotton and woolen manufactureis and other productive 
industries, the desideratum seems beyond reach. More- 
over, the cause of overproduction and consequent price 
cutting before dilated upon—the inclination of the mul- 
titude of the smaller mill owners, lacking capital, as well 
as information about the state of trade, demand and sup- 
ply, to sell lumber as fast as it can be turned out—is 
always a menace to price stability. How to provide for 
this is a vita] question. 

Here we come back to that other vital matter, the 
important function of salesmen and sales departments. 
Looking the whole field over it seems that there should 
be an increasingly close connection between the produc- 
ing and selling ends of the business, so that there shall 
result a unison, a oneness, that shall go far toward 
securing an evenness of gradation between the stump 
and mill, as a starting point, and the seller to the ulti- 
mate buyer. ' 


Retail Lumbermen’s Relation to the Trade. 


But what about the retailers? That vast and respect- 
able contingent of the lumber trade can not be over- 
looked in the general consideration. When the retail 
dealer is disconnected and independent of the producing 
end of the business, which is not always the case, he is 
a speculative buyer. Being a free lance, he can pick 
up lumber where and when he chooses, and his dis- 
position is to buy the lumber that will suit his purpose 
at the lowest possible prices. To this end he watches the 
market closely and chooses his time of purchase, regard- 
less of the eagerness of the millman to sell or the sales- 
man’s urgency to secure orders. The independent, unat- 
tached retailer is a person to be reckoned with in any 
study of the means to better the general lumber trade. 
He not only is a lumber merchant but he has developed 
into a handler of numerous other lines of merchandise. 
Tt is unnecessary here to mention the various kinds of 
building material and the fuels he carries in stock, as 
well as fencing and other farm supplies that many of 
his kind handle. The so-called modern lumberman is a 


retail merchant, who can do business whether the lumber 
trade is dull or lively. Hence he can await his oppor- 
tunity to put in his stocks of lumber. 


Adjusting Output to Trade. 


Thus the time seems to have come when the producer 
of lumber must adjust his output to meet a general 
trade, also to retain his retail yard outlet, while at the 
same time he should be in touch with the city contract 
demand, the railroad and the secondary manufacturing 
requirement in all its diversity, as well as that for a 
variety of uses, to an extent and particularity that once 
would have been considered presumption even to mention. 
Progress in this direction already has made considerable 
headway, and will be a pronounced feature in the evolu- 
tion of the trade. It will necessitate a more diversitied 
and finer manufacture and manipulation of product and, 
by a natural process, will lead to a stricter attention 
than heretofore, to the cutting of stock to meet a varied 
demand, and hence to a finer systematization of the bisi- 
ness in a way to secure a more economical and _ profit 
yielding use of the raw material. 


Necessity and Scope of an Information Bureau. 


Thus the end to be sought will be reached by evolu- 
tion from the old procedure of cutting for mere volume 
to be forced on the market, in season and out, with less 
attention than should be, to adjustment of product to 
demand in all its variety and amplification. In aid of 
such dispcsition of output could be applied the organiza- 
tion of an information bureau, before suggested, that 
continually, at all seasons and in every stage ot demand, 
could keep the mills and the trade fully in touch with 
conditions, prospective as well as present, in regard to 
requirement, special demands, the state of competicion 
between the woods, the inroads of substitutes, the exigen- 
cies of transportation, the development of new outlets, 
the localities of best demand—any matter that pertained 
to the state and progress of the business. In all the 
processes from the forest to the final disposition of lnm 
ber there should be a chain of endeavor, through organi 
zation, to correlate one stage with another, so that the 
least possible would be lost out by misalliance, and the 
business as a whole would be a well understood codpera- 
tion for the maintenance of soundness and thrift in the 
industry as a whole. This would constitute an applica 
tion of the latter-day business ethics that is now recog- 
nized as the only secure bas:s of all industrial, financial 
and trade processes. This view, which is now regarded 
as the fundamental moral standard in business affairs 
and is recognized as the safe and sure bas’s in world 
affairs, should be applied to lumber manufacture and 
trade as well as to other lines. The effort should be to 
reach such a status by all lumbermen of commanding 
resources, because it rests with them to place the interest 
on a plane commensurate with that of the other leading 
lines which are better organized and codrdinated. At 
least lumber producers should not expect that the dif- 
ferent departments of the business can go on as hitherto, 
pushed constantly from the producing end with a mass 
of product exceeding the capacity of consumption wile 
at same time profit is constantly minimized, and fre- 
quently even jeopardized, by an overloaded market and 
depressed prices. 


Cmvery Datla Cihau a 





DEMONSTRATION AGAINST I. W. W. 


Editor of Paper Supposed to Be an Organ of Labor 
Body Ordered to Leave Town. 


MARSHFIELD, ORE., July 21.—Another demonstration 
against the I. W. W. has been made in Coos County. 
Dr. Bailey Kay Leach, editor of a small paper called 
Justice, published at Bandon, was ordered out of that 
city by a body of business men and manufacturers 
because his publication was believed to be an organ of 
the 1. W. W. The sawmills were closed down and a 
force of 600 men was ready to cause Leach’s deporta- 
tion by foree had he not left half an hour before the 
time limit. On reaching Coquille, Leach was met by a 
large body of citizens formed in a parade who announced 
that he must not stop there. A party of eighty busivess 
men in autos from Marshfield took Leach, brought him 
to this city and in a boat took him to the ocean beach 
and ordered him to leave. This is the second deportation 
of I. W. W. sympathizers from Coos County. Business 
men of Marshfield and Bandon have announced that any 
sympathizers will be sent out of the county. 


werner 


The Institute of Industrial Research, Washington, D. 
C., has been studying the formation of mildew in paints 
and finds that paints are often damaged from this 
cause after mixing and before application, the mildew- 
ing action often continuing after the paint has been 
applied. The addition of 5 percent of solvent naphtha 
prevents the formation of mildew to a considerable ex- 
tent. It is also suggested that pine oil might have the 
same effect. 
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DEGREE OF CAR SHORTAGE SEVERITY FORECAST. 


Traffic Officials of Railroads Catering to the South and West Decline to Make Prophecies—Aid Expected of Eastern 
Lines —Carriers’ Unpreparedness Emphasized in Many Sections. 


Railroad trafiic officials are unanimous in their opin- 
ion that retailers of lumber should lay in their stocks 
at the present time if they wish to avoid an inability 
to vet material when the crop movement begins. While 
the cotton crop will not begin to move until late in 
September its condition now promises a heavier yield 
than last year, when lumbermen were unable to get 
sufficient cars for their needs. The corn and cane 
crops of the South will be larger than last year if 
weather conditions continue as they are at present. 
Grain is being thrashed from the shock in the South- 
west, and some of the lines in that territory are rush 
ing all available equipment in that direction in order to 
care for the heavy demand. Everything considered, 
it seems probable that there will be a larger volume of 
tonnage to move this fall than heretofore, and while 
some of the lines have added materially to their equip- 
ment since last fall, and placed old rolling stock in 
good repair, which will relieve the stringency to some 
extent this year, lumbermen should avail themselves 
ot the possibility of securing cars now. 


Eastern Lines to Offer Aid. 


Chicago railroad officials, in statements made this 
week, said that all available equipment will be sent 
to the South and Southwest from now until late in the 
fall, and one official expressed the opinion that the 
eastern lines would offer more help this year than last. 
In some sections of the vellow pine belt lumbermen 
are anticipating the car shortage and shipping all they 
can early. However, they will need the cooperation 
of the retailers, who should place their orders without 
delay, as the yellow pine manufacturers seem inclined 
to place a great many transit cars, which are sold at 
cut prices to avoid demurrage charges. This hurts the 
stability of the market. 

That there will be a car shortage this year no one 
denies, but an effort will be made to make it as light 
as possible. Reports from Cincinnati, Ohio, predict 
a shortage, but not in the marked degree of last year, 
as railroads with terminals in that city are better 
equipped at present to render service, having increased 
their rolling stock by several thousand cars. An opin- 
ion was expressed in Chicago this week that lumber 
manufacturers would do well to circularize their trade 
in the same way that a number of the other leading 
industries have done in the past, asking that orders be 
placed as far in advance of the crop movement as pos- 
sible. Steel and cement manufacturers did this last 
vear, and their trade was not caught shorthanded dur 
ing the fall. 


Building Material Demand Heavy. 

Building operations in the South are better than ever 
this vear, and a great many industrial plants are under 
construction. This has materially increased the demani 
for lumber and the demand is expected to be fully as 
vood during the fall months. However, there is bound 
to be a change in the prices if stock is not forthcom- 
ing in sufficient quantities when builders need it. 

Reports from St. Louis, Mo., based on statements 
made by persons who have personally visited the 
Southwest, say that the present crop outlook in that 
distriet gives promise of a good harvest. These reports 
show that there will be almost a maximum yield this 
vear, and, comparing this with other years, the peri- 
odical ear shortage will be heavier than ever. In the 
opinion of those well posted the shortage will be as 
intense as ever has been experienced, and probably 
more so. 

The shippers and the railroads must work closer 
together in order to avoid the serious results incident 
to a car shortage which may be accomplished by utiliz- 
ing the available equipment to its maximum capacity, 
prompt loading by the shipper, prompt movement by 
the carrier, and prompt release by the consignee. 

Shortage to Be General. 

The shortage is not expected to be confined to any 
one district, but will be general and it is necessary 
that all concerned—shippers, consignees and carriers— 
make every effort to obtain the best results from the 
available equipment. Some of the western carriers 
have undertaken to increase the demurrage charges 
assessed on ears not loaded or unloaded within the free 
time limit. This will undoubtedly spur the smaller 
users of cars to more prompt action, but the shipper 
and receiver of freight who are interested in prompt 
service should not require any incentive to promptly 
load and unload the cars. 

Mills have the stock on hand at the present time 
and are prepared to fill orders promptly. They can 
get cars in which to forward the stocks, and if. orders 
are placed by the line yards and buyers anticipate 
their wants so as to order maximum carloads they will 
have most of the stock they require on hand when 
they need it, and will not be forced to wait when the 
car shortage becomes severe. 

Complaints are already being made at Houston, Tex., 
of the lack of sufficient transportation facilities and 
within the next two weeks it is believed that the car 
shortage will be decidedly severe in that State. Some 
predict it to be much worse than last year. One road 
in Louisiana which was unable to supply its patrons 
last fall has had four new mills erested this year along 
the line, each of which is of large capacity and will 











require a large number of cars. Shippers are not 
aware that this particular road has added materially 
to its rolling stock during the winter and spring, and 
are resigned to face the inevitable, doing the best they 
can under this severe handicap. Line-yard buying has 
been rather brisk in parts of Texas during the last 
two weeks. These yards realize that deliveries will be 
difficult in the fall and are stocking up while deliveries 
are certain, and while prices are at their lowest ebb. 

Demand at Shreveport, La., is on the upward trend, 
which is said to be due principally to the expected ear 
shortage, although the stringency is not expected to 
begin until after next month. Railroads seem to have 
heavier improvements outlined and are placing some 
large orders for material. 


Grain Shipments Delayed. 

The Kansas Public Utilities Commission has re- 
ceived several complaints that grain shipments are 
being delayed by lack of cars, but the shortage has 
not been noticed in any marked degree in the lumber 
trade as yet, although there have been a few delays 
in shipments of southern pine. Very little buying of 
new equipment or repairing of old has been done by 
the railroads passing through Kansas, according to 
late reports, and dealers are looking for a tight tie-up 
of cars in the near future. Traffic officials in the 
Crescent City predict a heavy demand for freight 
equipment beginning in about three weeks. Provision 
for additional rolling stock has not maintained the 
pace set in previous years for reasons that are well 
understood. Predictions are unanimous that there will 
be the usual scramble for cars in the fall. Of course, 
the severity of the shortage will depend upon the final 
outcome of the crops in the Southwest and all over the 
country in general, and also upon the turn business 
takes following the tariff adjustment. Railroad men 
decline to say whether the car shortage will be more 
severe than last year or not, but they agree that it 
would be an excellent thing for all concerned to have 
as much lumber tonnage as possible move from mills 
to market in advance of the general rush of cotton, 
corn, cane and grain products. Lumber can be moved 
more readily now, while later the demand for equip- 
ment is certain to exceed the available supply. Under 
the pressure of perishable freight the tonnage that can 
wait is likely to be compelled to wait, as lumbermen 
can attest from previous experiences. Lumber has 
had to take a back seat during car shortages before, 
although railroads claim not to diseriminate in ship- 
ments. 


An Inevitable Result. 

Annoying and costly delays to lumber shipments 
with the usual friction and unpleasantness between 
shippers and carriers will almost surely result, where 
as, the movement of fall stocks to the markets during 
the present season of comparative quietness would 
obviate all this and be to the advantage of all con 
cerned, 

Heavy tonnage in the agricultural products is ex 
pected along the Texas & Pacific Railroad, and officials 
of this road look for a decidedly active season. While 
they are not prepared to say just how strenuous the 
shortage will be they seem to think a word to the 
wise is sufficient, and are counseling the lumbermen 
to make their shipments now while they can get the 
cars. 

Cotton, corn and cane, and other crops, have to 
be handled expeditiously and unless something unfore- 
seen occurs an active demand for rolling stock will 
be felt when the movement begins. Uneertainty of 
the tariff outcome will not hold back the bounty of 
the soil, and lumbermen would help the general traffic 
situation this fall and also help themselves by moving 
as much as possible of the fall stocks before the crop 
movement begins. 

Commandeer Cars for Grain Shipments. 

A prominent New Orleans traffic official of one of 
the east side lines serving Louisiana and Mississippi 
expressed the opinion that the degree of car shortage 
severity will depend to some extent upon the policy 
of the lines of the Middle West and Northwest. He 
explained that sometimes these lines have com- 
mandeered all the cars they could get, holding them 
idle in anticipation of the grain movement. This 
naturally created a car shortage in other sections, 
notably in the South. Modification of this policy may 
be made this year in view of the general protests and 
in that case the car situation in the South 
improved this fall. 

There are so many factors in the general situation, 
such as the effect of the tariff upon business and the 
possibility of set-backs to the growing crops, although 
the latter is rather remote at present, that it is dif- 
ficult to prophesy the severity and duration of the 
shortage this year. Everyone who has watched traf- 
fic developments and recurring ear shortages unani- 
mously agree that the movement of lumber during the 
summer season to supply the country’s fall needs 
would be of great help to both lumbermen and ear- 
riers. 


may be 





FORESIGHTED POLICY 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is in receipt of the fal- 
lowing communication, from an eastern source, which, 
because of its clear analysis of precedent conditions and 
the intelligence of its recommendations, is well entitled 
to reproduction : 


Pennsylvania, July 21.—KEditor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
Through our intimate and varied relations with general 
countrywide conditions during the last decade, specifically 
with those of the last three years, we are (if we may be 
pardoned the apparent egotism of the assertion) better in- 
formed than the average manufacturer as to past _and_ pos- 
sibly pending matters that warrant publicity. We there- 
fore impose upou space in your journal, if it meet with your 
approval, to get our impressions “out of our system and 
before the many readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

Experience is to many people the only effective teacher 
and on many of them one experience does not sufficiently 
impress the lesson sought to be taught. Everyone professes 
2 willingness to learn from the experiences of others and by 
study; but with many people an impression that does not 
grow out of personal experience has to be repeated again 
and again. For that reason we take the liberty of repeating 
again certain admonitions that in effect the LUMBERMAN has 
published in the hope that eventually they will be heeded. 
Right now seems a good time to impress certain facts upon 
those in the lumber business who need to heed them, 

The lumber business is lighter in volume than’ it was, 
with prices not only lower than they were but much lower 
than they should be. So far as the volume of business is 
concerned it is fixed to a considerable extent by causes be- 
yond the control of lumbermen. But the condition of prices 
is chiefly due to the shortsighiedness of a very large element 
in the lumber business. / ~~ 

We say shortsighted advisedly, because, in our opinion, a 
year ago there was not a business man in the United States 
who could not have predicted with a fair degree of accuracy 
the general business condition prevailing in this country 
today including the financial condition. That there would be a 
quiet, if not a light, lumber business after the first two or 
three months of 1913 was a certainty; also equally certain 
was it that if a quantity of lumber in excess of the moderate 
demand were urged upon the market values must suffer. ; 

Let the reader put himself back in mind a year, or nearly 
a year, and recall what he observed at that time, or could 
have observed if he had made the attempt. ‘The complexion 
of the lower house of Congress had changed, and that the 
Republican party so long in power would lose the presidency 
wis a certainty. In all likelihood, also, there would be a 
change in the ‘Senate. It was a certainty, therefore, that 
the tariff would be revised. The people demanded it and, 
while all parties had promised it, the Democratic party had 
been definite in its promise of a revision downward. Now, 
whether such a revision was wise or not, whether its effects 
would be, in the long run, good or not, it was certain to 
have a temporary retarding influence upon business. _Manu- 
facturers and producers of all kinds who had been working 
under a certain tariff would naturally become conservative 
in their operations while the revision was soins on. or 

Attemps at currency legislation soon after the opening ° 
the new Congress were also pretty certain. Currency reform 
had long been demanded and almost any change that might 
be attempted would be an improvement over out old mone- 
tary system. During the process of revision a conservative 
attitude would likely be assumed by the banks. 











A NATIONAL DUTY. 


: Before the business policies for 1913 were outlined the 
Ralkan War opened. Every man who has kept in the 
slightest touch with European politics knows that the Bal- 
kans have been considered the “tinder pot” of Europe and 
that serious difficulty there and the probability of ‘these 
countries: opening the “eastern question” would lead to ap- 
prehension among all the continental powers and to financial 
preparations for trouble if unfortunately a general disturb- 
ance occurred. ; : : 

Thus many months ago it was a certainty that owing to 

our own political situation there would be in 1913 a period 
of retarded business in this country, and owing to foreign 
as well as domestic influences a period of tight money Under 
such conditions what should thoughtful men do? What the 
average lumber manufacturer did, making up the average 
from the thoughtful and the other kind, was, instead of 
putting a conservative brake upon his business, to throw the 
brake off entirely and push for the largest output he could 
make. The results of this policy have been seen, and its 
effects have been felt by many to their sorrow long after the 
special situation has entirely changed. 
_ Those who have read the series of special articles appear- 
ing in your journal under the title “The Lumber Industry in 
Its Broader Aspects,” will have noticed how the author 
dwells upon the demonstrated lack of forethought and broad 
vision in the lumber business. This lack seems to arise from 
the fact that while the lumber industry is as old as settle- 
ment in this country, it is yet, because of its changing loca- 
tions, always new and because most of the individual opera- 
tions are comparatively new. But is it not about time that 
the lumber industry of the United States cultivated the 
habit of calm thought and of applying the results of thought 
and experience to its current business ? 

It is not a matter to be proud of that because the lumber 
product at a certain time may seem to be inadequate to the 
demand and prices are high a policy of expansion should be 
indefinitely pushed. ‘To ignore the coming events which not 
merely cast their shadows before but which are themselves 
in full perspective is not a matter of wisdom. 

There is a sane and thoughtful element, and a large one, 
in the lumber business, and one of its greatest tasks is by 
iteration and reiteration to impress upon the trade the abso- 
lute necessity for farsighted and foresighted policies if the 
industry is ever to be relieved of these ever recurring re- 
verses of price condition. 


LUMBER & MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 





EDUCATING THE FARMER. 


DENVER, COLO., July 21.—Now is the time for lumber 
dealers to prepare an advertising campaign to show 
farmers what they can do for them on silo construction. 
The Rock Island is perhaps doing more in edueating 
farmers to the value of silos and how to construct them 
than any other one agency. The agricultural department 
of that road will run a silo special through eastern Colo- 
rado, leaving Colorado Springs August 1. The special 
will stop at all towns along the line for the purpose of 
giving instruetions to farmers on everything pertain- 
ing to silos. 
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ACTIVITIES OF MOMENT AT THE NATIONAL CAPITAL. 


Prospect for Speedy Completion of Tariff Legislation Not Bright — Arrangements Completed by Department of 
Agriculture for Comprehensive Study of Forests of the Piedmont Region in North Carolina. 


SENATE TARIFF COMMITTEE REPORTS. 
| By ODELL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 22.—Once more the tariff 
bill is a live issue before Congress, and consequently 
before the country; live, however, only to the extent 
that it is and will be for several weeks the subject of 
speeches by Republicans and Democrats, but not live in 
the sense that it will be changed or amended in any 
essential particular. Twenty-eight Republican Senators 
have signified their intention of delivering general 
speeches about the Democratic principles of tariff re- 
vision. 

Altogether the prospect for a speedy completion of 
tariff legislation is not good, in spite of the optimistic 
forecasts of the Democratic leaders in the Senate and 
the promptings from the White House to apply the whip 
and spur. 

The report of the majority of the Senate Finance 
Committee has been presented and the claim is made 
therein that the revenues during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1914, will exceed governmental expenditures 
by approximately $2,000,000. The following table shows 
the estimated revenues under the Senate measure: 

Estimated revenue from Senate measure during fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1914, to be $2,020,000 over estimated dis- 
bursements for same period. ; 

The customs duties from the Senate bill for 

ten months of the fiscal year ending June 30, 


1914, less sugar, are estimated at ........ $ 173,250,000 
Duties on imports undcr the Payne bill for two a! 
months, exclusive of sugar and wool...... 40,650,000 


Duties on sugar eight months under Payne 
bill and four months under Senate bill.... 
Duties on wool under Payne Dill for five 
months 


47,000,000 


5,830,000 





Total & 266.730.000 


a7 hie devece va ave tein Sukie eee 5 000,000 


Revenue from tax on cotton future gambling. . 00 
Revenue from tax on wine brandies six month . 750.000 
Revenue from income tax ten months........ . ,28,.330.000 

Total revenue from Senate Dill...........4 330.810,000 

Free-listed products in Senate bill amount to $147,367,000 
in imports. as against $103,000,000 in House measure, 

Free lists the following market basket products, in ad- 
dition to House free list: Wheat, eggs, lard compounds 
and lard products, and domestic animals used for food. 

Concerning schedule D which deals with wood and 
the manufacturers thereof, the Democrats have but little 
to say. Their complete report on that schedule is as 
follows: 

The committee on Finance recommends no change in_ this 
schedule except such as are of a technical nature. involving 
merely a change in verbiage in paragraph 171, in order to 
bring out fully the intention of the bill and avoid possible 
litigation. ma io ; 

In paragraph 174, the provision giving certain conces- 
sions to boxwood of American production reimported into 
the United States in the form of boxes filled with oranges 
and lemons has been enlarged so that the concession will now 
apply to boxes made of American wood. filled with all kinds 
of fruit. 

Senator Gallinger of New Hampshire who has been 
delegated by his fellow Republicans to lead the fight 
against the tariff bill on the floor, started off by offering 
an amendment to strike out the enacting clause and 
submit the tariff bill to a referendum vote of the people 
of the United States. In doing this he sought to em- 
barrass the Democrats by emphasizing the reterendum 
doctrine indorsed in the Democratic platform. | 

Senator Root offered an amendment to the income tax 
provision on the ground that there Is a constitutional 
bar to its enforcement against incomes received between 
March 1, 1913, and the date the bill becomes a law. 
His amendment would make the tax on incomes effective 
only after the bill becomes a law. Senator Sutherland 
proposed an amendment to require goods placed in bonded 
warehouses before the passage of the act, to pay the 
duties in force on the date of their importation. He 
stated that he was informed that goods to the value 
of $100,000,000 have been placed in bonded warehouses 
waiting for the lower duties, by which it was estimated 
the Government would lose $35,000,000, and the market 
would be glutted for months. 

The majority report shows that an average reduction 
of 27.64 percent under the Payne-Aldrich law is pro 
posed The report further states that the bill as reported 
to the Senate provides rates 4.22 percent lower that the 
Underwood bill as it passed the House and that from 
it together with other Governments receipts for the fiscal 
year 1914 there will be an estimated surplus in the 
Federal Treasury of $2,025,000. 


Free List Enlarged. 


A salient feature of the bill is the large increase in 
the free list. Under the House bill the value of free 
listed imports on the basis of 1912 was $103,000,000; 
where as the Democrats of the Senate in caucus by sweep 
ing changes proposed to free list imports valued at 
$147.000,000, an increase over the House bil! of over 
$43,000,000. 

The committee reduced the basic exemption from the 
income tax from $4,000 to $3,000 for unmarried persons, 
and allows an additional exemption of $1,000 to either 
husband or wife where they are living together, 
but not to both when each has a taxable income. An 
additional exemption of $500 is allowed for one minor 
child and up to $1,000 for minor children, except where 
both parents are taxable, in which case no exemption 
is allowable on account of children. 

Particular attention is called by the report to the 
provision ‘designated to furnish the President with 
power to impose tariff duties of a retaliatory character 








upon all articles comprised in a specified list,’’? which 
includes many agricultural products. The committee 
regards the provision as a powerful weapon in the hands 
of the President should foreign nations discriminate 
against the United States. 

The Secretary of the Interior, Franklin D, Lane, has 
gone West on a tour of inspection. 

‘*T am going West to see a small part of my job 
and a few of the people 1 am working for,’’ was his 
comment as he left, to be absent a month. So far as 
his route has been mapped out he will visit only 
Wyoming and Montana. Afterward he may decide to 
extend his tour westward. The Seeretary’s primary 
object im making the journey is to examine proposed 
reclamation projects in Montana. 


Will Study North Carolina’s Forests. 


Arrangements have been made by the Department of 
Agriculture with the State of North Carolina for a 
comprehensive study of the forests of the Piedmont 
region. Two surveys of the forests in the upper moun- 
tain regions of the State and of the forests in the 
western section have already been made, and these will 
be followed when the present survey is completed by a 
study of the forests in the coastal plain region. The 
present investigation deals primarily with the economic 
value of forests, forest planting and a comprehensive 
system of fire protection. 

Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo has fiyally decided 
not to appeal the decision of the Customs Court giving 
free entry of wood pulp and paper to all countries 
having ‘‘favored Nation’’ treaties with the United 
States, on account of the -privilege being granted to 
Canada. Under the decision of the Customs Court, the 
Treasury Department must refund about $2,000,000 in 
duties collected. 

Increase in Exports of Forest Products. 

The. popularity of American forest products is con 
stantly increasing abroad, and during the last decade 
the exportations have increased more than 100 percent, 
according to a bulletin issued by the bureau of foreign 
and domestic commerce. During the last fiscal year the 
total value of wood and manufactures thereof exported 
amounted to approximately $120,000,000. The bulk of 
this is said to have been in a crude or semi-manufactured 
state. Hewn and sawn timber amounted to about 
$11,000,000 for the year, boards, deals and planks came 
to more than $60,000,000, and shooks and staves approxi 
mated $12,000,000. 

The higher grades of manufacture, such as doors, 
sash, blinds, trimmings, woodenware and_ furniture 
formed a little more than 10 percent of the total exports. 
The leading timber exports are pine and oak. Out of 
the total exports, $37,000,000 was pine and approxi- 
mately $15,000,000 was oak. Furniture exports amounted 
to about $7,000,000. American furniture is very widely 
distributed, going to more than a score of countries in 
Europe and to the American insular possessions, every 
country in South America, twenty countries and colonies 
in Asia, a dozen in Oceanica and more than a dozen 
countries and colonies of Africa. 


Would Remove Forest Service to Interior Department. 


Representative Albert Johnson, of Washington, has 
introduced a bill in the House which provides for the 
transfer of the Forest Service from the Department of 
Agriculture to the Department of the Interior. In a 
statement issued at the time of the introduction of this 
measure, Representative Johnson sought to make it 
appear that the change would be in the interest of 
conservation. Indeed he declared that a man who now 
opposes conservation is wasting his time. 

The immediate reason for the introduction of this 
bill was the unsuccessful efforts made by Attorney 
General Tanner and Land Commissioner Savidge, of the 
State of Washington, to recover to that State some 
700,000 acres of land which were included in the forest 
reserve. Mr. Johnson explained that these officials had 
heen here for six weeks prosecuting their endeavors in 
this direction and had divided their time between bureau 
chiefs in the Department of Agriculture and the Depart 
ment of the Interior. The State of Washington, he said, 
had appropriated $30,000 for the expense of prosecuting 
this claim, and he contends that it ought not to have 
been obliged to spend a cent. 

‘¢ All westerners who believe in the basic principles of 
conservation,’’? said Representative Johnson, ‘ ‘smart 
under the charge that they are anti-conservationists, 
while as a matter of fact they are desirous of bringing 
relief to settlers in the western States, and I helieve 
this bill is a step in that direction. The Forest Service 
rightfully belongs in the Interior Department. The 
forests in the reserves are part of the public domain. 
Great tracts in these reserves are desirable for settle- 
ment, without impairing the forests proper. Particu- 
larly is this true in Alaska and Washington.’’ 

As an example of the troubles existing in and adjoin- 
ing the big western forest reserves, Mr. Johnson told 
of a telephone line built by 24 farmers, each of whom 
dug the holes and set the poles for one mile. The line 
erossed one-eighth of a mile on the public road running 
through the Mount Rainier reserve. That piece of the 
line has been ordered taken down and the farmers sued 
for damages. Rather than pay $20 a year for the -use 


of tour telephones, it is claimed, the Forest Service has 
erected its own line at a cost of $1,500. 

_ Mr. Johnson suggested that the bill might be amended 
in committee so that the scientifie side of forestry 
could be carried on by the Department of Agriculture, 
but he contends that the actual administration of the 
reserve belongs to the Department of the Interior. 

The control of the forests has been in the Department 
of Agriculture since February 1, 1905, but prior to that 
was in the Interior Department. At the Forest Service 
here it is stated that nothing is known about the con- 
troversy with the farmers concerning the telephone line. 
It is declared that that is a local matter which would be 
taken care of by the ageney at Portland. Chief Forester 
Graves is now on a tour of inspection of the western 
agencies. 





PRESIDENT EXPECTS CURRENCY LAW THIS 
SESSION. 


While the administration banking and currency reform 
bill seems to be encountering interminable delays in the 
House and in the Senate, President Wilson is confident 
that it will become a law at the present session. Many 
men at the Capitol do not share this view, and in the 
Senate the statement is very generally made that the 
bill can not be passed before the statutory day for the 
beginning of the regular session arrives. | 

President Wilson, however, is not only a stubborn 
fighter, but he has shown himself well versed in strategy 
and his exercise of the coercive power over Congress, 
which lies in his authority over patronage, has already 
been felt by the Democrats and remarked by the Re- 
publicans, Senator Cummins in his Republican keynote 
speech on the tariff, said that President Wilson had 
yone farther than any of his predecessors in coercing 
the legislative body. Consequently, while it is true that 
many members of Congress are saying that there will 
he no currency legislation this summer or fall, the wisest 
of them are fully appreciative of the fact that the 
President will undoubtedly increase rather than diminish 
the dominion over Congress which he has assumed in 
order to bring that about. 

The President is not discouraged at the treatment his 
bill has met at the hands of the critics. He thinks he 
sees already a tendency on the part of critics of the 
bill to recede from positions which they took at the 
outset, and he has referred particularly to the somewhat 
violent protests which came from the bankers. These 
protests were directed at the composition of the federal 
reserve board, which it was claimed centered in the hands 
of a political party and deprived the bankers of repre- 
sentation that would tend to diminish the evils of 
political control. President Wilson feels that no very 
substantial progress has been made in this respect, but 
he thinks that after calm consideration a majority of 
bankers and business men have become convineed that 
the harm of political influence was more imaginary than 
real, . 

The House Committee on Banking and Currency which 
has the bill under consideration has made but slow 
progress with it. Some amendments have been adopted 
hy the Democratic members of the committee and will 
he incorporated in the bill. Section 20 is to be per- 
fected so as to provide for the permissive retirement each 
year of 5 percent of the outstanding Government 2 per- 
cent bonds with cireulation privileges for an equal amount 
of 2 percents without the circulation privilege. 

Cireulation privileges are to continue to the banks as 
long as 2 percent bonds are subscribed for that purpose, 
and Section 19 of the bill which probihited that will 
he eliminated. Nevertheless, newly organized banks are 
not required to purchase a given amount of Government 
gpl beginning business. At the expiration of 
-') years, from the passage of the act, every holder of 
United States 2 percent bonds then outstanding will 
receive payment at par with accrued interest. The bill 
is to be so amended as to provide that the earnings of 
Government from the Federal reserve banking system will 
be set aside for the redemption of 2 percent and 3 
percent Government bonds, 

Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo issued a statement 
on the subject in which he said: 

The bill as originally draw rovide , © sory 
refunding of 10 "percent Of the eating complaary 
Had this provision stood, it would have been “necessary to 
limit the circulation privilege to the amount of circulation 
the banks had outstanding against Government bonds at the 


time of the passage of the bill and decrease st- 
ment value. owe So 


Subsequently it was determined to make the refunding 
of the 2’s permissive instead of compulsory, and to change 
the amount to be refunded from 10 to 5 percent annually. 
We are all agreed that the bill ought to be so amended 
as not to impair the right of the banks to take out circula 
tion against the 2 percent bonds now owned or hereafter 
acquired by them, up to the full amount of. their capital. 
as provided by existing law. Nothing will be done to im- 
pair the rights of holders of the 2 percent bonds, whether 
such holders are banks or individuals. 


Progressive Democrats on the committee, including 
Representatives Ragsdale, South Carolina; Wingo, Ar- 
kansas, and Eagle, Texas, are insisting that a provision 
shall be inserted: in the bill that will prohibit inter- 
locking directorates, which is one of the recommenda 
tions of the Pujo committee; but Chairman Glass and 
his followers are not inclined to adopt this suggestion, 
nor to make any other vital changes from the adminis- 
tration draft. 
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TRANSPORTATION NEWS INTERESTING LUMBERMEN. 


Commission Reverses Previous Decision and Upholds Higher Rates on Poles and Piling — Proposed Reduction in 
Express Rates—Louisville Hardwood Concerns Complain Against 120 Carriers—Mexican Railroad Construction. 


LUMBER DOCKET OF THE COMMISSION. 

JULY 28—Hearing at Cleveland, Ohio: 

I. & S. No. 264—Fabrication in transit rates. 

JULY 28--Hearing at St. Louis, Mo., before Special 
Icxaminer Gerry: 

I. & S. No. 254—Arkansas-Missouri lumber rates, 

JULY 28—Hearing at Minneapolis, Minn., before Spe- 
cial Examiner Prouty: 

. & S. No, 211—Advances in switching charges by 
Chicago Great Western Railway Company at Sheffield, 
Minn, 

I. & S. No. 260—Duluth, Minn., log rates. 

JULY 29—Hearing at New York, N. Y., before Special 
Examiner Gutheim: 

I. & S. No, 265—Morristown & Erie Railroad Company 
rate cancellations, 

SEPTEMBER 8—Hearing at Washington, D. C., Spe- 
cial Examiner Marshall: 

Case No. 5697—National Casket Company, et al., 
Southern Railway Company. 





Vs. 
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DIFFERENTIAL ESTABLISHED ON POLE AND 
PILING RATES. 
[By ODELL. | 

WASHINGTON, D, C., July 2?2.—The Interstate Com 
merce Commission has handed down an opinion regarding 
the differential of $1 per ton in the rates on poles and 
piling over the rates on lumber from points im Oregon to 
stations in California, reversing previous decisions and 
holding that the higher rates on poles and piling are not 
unreasonable. The complaint was filed by the California 
Pole & Piling Company, of San Francisco, in April, 
1911. The case was heard in July, 1911, and in Febru- 
ary, 1912, the commission awarded reparation to the 
complainants, holding that the rates of $1 more per ton 
on poles and piling were unreasonable. The defendant, 
the Southern Pacifie Railway, was granted a rehearing, 
upon which new record the present decision is based. 

Carload rates from Portland to San Francisco were 
#5 a ton on lumber and $6 on poles and piling and the 
differential was maintained whether the shipments orig 
inated north or south of Portland and whether they were 
destined to California points other than San Francisco. 

In its decision the commission says: 


Complainants contend that poles and piling are unmanu- 
tactured products of which lumber is a manufactured prod- 
uct; that it is the general practice of carriers to apply the 
same rate on the two articles and that defendant follows this 
custom elsewhere on its lines; that poles and piling are 
loaded and unloaded more quickly than lumber, thereby 
releasing equipment promptly, and that no claims for loss 
and damage result from this traffic. At the rehearing testi- 
mony was introduced by complainants to show discrimina- 
tion in rates between round mining timbers and poles and 
piling, in that the lumber rate ($5 per ton) is applied to 
mining timbers, whereas these commodities are alleged to 
be substantially the same. 

Defendant maintains that water competition at Portland 
determines rail rates on poles and piling as well as on 
lumber; that in order to share in the traffic it must pro- 
vide a low rate of $5 on lumber; and because competition 
is somewhat less keen on poles and piling, it is enabled to 
apply thereto a rate $1 per ton higher than the lumber 
rate. It urges that the $6 rate is a compelled one, and less 
than would apply were water competition eliminated; and 
that it is not an unreasonable rate. In explanation of the 
higher rate on poles and piling, it is stated that these 
commodities cun only be loaded on one kind of equipment, 
namely, flat cars, and this condition necessitates a large 
northbound movement of empty cars, whereas lumber may 
be loaded on practically all kinds of cars; that lumber loads 
heavier than poles and piling: that because oi: heavy 
grades and sharp curves on the route of movement loads of 
poles and piling shift and need readjustment en route, 
thereby causing an additional expense for inspection and 
jabor, which does not obtain to the same extent upon cars 
or tumber. 

Defendant maintains the same rates on lumber as on 
poles and piling from Oregon points to destinations in 
New Mexico, Arizona and Utah where the rates are not 
aftected by water competition. 

Upon the evidence now of record, we are of opinion that 
water competition is more forceful in respect to the trains 
portation of lumber from Portland to San Francisco than 
with respect to poles and piling. The evidence also indicates 
that the average car loading of lumber is greater than that 
of poles and piling. Viewing the whole record in the light 
of testimony offered at the various hearings, we are of 
opinion that the rates in issue have not been shown to be 
mreasonable. It follows that the complaints should be dis- 
missed, and it will be so ordered. 


Order Lowering Express Rates Probable. 
From sources very close to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
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a decision approving the proposed reduction in express rates 
threughont the country. 

This decision will be made public shortly, and in it the 
commission will announce its rejection of the pleas of the 
express companies that the proposed rates are discrimma 
tory and confiscatory. The public will be given the benefit 
of the reduction proposed in the scale of rates prepared 
by the Secretary of the Interior Lane when he was a mem- 
ber of the commission, ranging from 25 to 50 percent on 
packages of five pounds and under and from 10 to 30 
percent on heavier parcels. 

While the new rates will represent maximum charges, 
between given points, in practical operation many of the 
charges imposed by the companies will be actually less than 
the rates prescribed as maximum by the commission, on ac- 
count of the comm tition wit the exranding Government 
pareel post. The reduction of parcel post rates in the first 
two zones and the increase of the weight limit to 20 pounds, 
as announced by Postmaster General Burleson is expected 
to compel the express companies to charge still less than the 
maximum rates in such territory. 

After the proposed rates were published sometime ago 
the commission heard extensive arguments against the 
scheme by counsel for the express companies, who com- 
plained that the reductions would bankrupt them and sought 
to show the iniquities of the plan. These arguments were 
taken under advisement and the conclusion has now been 
reached that the reductions are fair to the companies and 
the public alike. 


Tap-Line Decision Causes Discrimination. 


In a brief recentlv filed with tne Interstate Commerce 
Commission by the .Stewart-Greer Lumber Company, in the 











inatter vl its complaint against the St. Louis, lron Moun 
tain & Southern Railway and other carriers, it is declared 
that the complainant's mills at Maughan, Baskin and Winns 
boro, La., where it manufactures rough hardwood lumber, 
are all located on a branco ot the tron Mountain, which 
formerly was a_ tap-line, approximately 250 miles from 
New Orleans and nearly 500 miles from Cairo, Ill. When 
these mills were built, says the brief, complainant wanted 
to go into the business. of exporting hardwood lumber 
through New Orleans, but has been kept out of that busi- 
ness, because of a handicap in the freight rates. Complain- 
ant formerly had tap-line allowances, but since the decision 
of the commission in the tap-line cases the company has 
been obliged to pay an export rate of 14 cents on hardwood 
lumber, whereas its competitors at Raysville, La., 12 miles 
farther from New Orleans than the Maughan station, 
pay only 10 cents; which is alse the rate applied to lumber 
shipped to that port for domestic use. The complainant 
rm for a 10-cent rate on export lumber and for repara- 
tion. 

In an unreported opinion the commission has dismissed 
the complaint of the Zwick & Greenwald Wheel Company, 
against the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Kail- 
way, and upholds the rate of 14% cents on hickory spokes 
from Somerset, Ky., to Dayton, Onio. 

The commission has ordered the further suspension from 
July 19 until January 19, certain schedules in Supplement 
No. 16 to the Southern Pacific tariff No. 8828, involving pro- 
posed advances in rates on lumber trom points in Cali- 
fornia, to points in Nevada, by the cancelling of established 
commodity rates and the applying of class rates. These 
schedules were originally suspended on March 22. 

The commission has suspended until November 17, certain 
schedules in Supplement No. 13 to Agent Eugene Morris’ 
Tariff No. 292 and Agent C. E. Fulton's Tarif No. A-76, 
which were to become effective July 20. The suspended 
schedules propose increases of the rates applicable to lum- 
ber and articles taking the same rate «as lumber 
from stations located on the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & 
Southern Railway, Warnock to Cairo, Ill, inciusive, and 
trom Thebes, IIL, via St. Louis Southwestern Railway, to 
stations on the Santa Fe, Chicago to Fort Madison, lowa, 
inclusive. Illustrative of the advances proposed, the pres- 
ent rate on lumber from Warnock, Ill., to Streator, I1L, is 
10 cents and the proposed combination via East St. Louis 
would be 12.3 cents a 100 pounds. Other points are af- 
fected in like manner. 

Complaint has been filed with the commission by C. W. 
tobinson, of New Orleans, La., against the New Orleans 
Great Northern Railway, the Illinois Central, the New 
Orleans & Northeastern and the Mobile & Ohio railways. 
The complainant, who manufactures cross ties, piling and 
lumber and owns timberlands on the New Orleans Great 
Northern Railway in St. Tammany Perish, Louisiana, asks 
that the carriers be required to establish uniform rates to 
Cairo, I.. and declares that the rat s from St. Tammany 
and Hills Switch stations, La.. to Cairo are 2 cents in 
excess of the rates charged from all other points on the 
line of the New Orleans Great Northern. He declares that 
there is no good reason for this excess and asks reparation 
for shipments made under it. ; 

The Williams & Voris Lumber Company, of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., has complained to the commission against the Louis- 
ville & Nashville and the Alabama Great Southern rail- 
wavs, on account of a shipment of two cars of logs shipped 
trom Ivules, Ala., to Chattanooga, on which was charged a 
rate of & cents. when the shipment might have moved, it is 
claimed, on a 61o-cent rate. 7 

By an order of the commission, the Alabama & Vicksburg 
railway has been granted the privilege of establishing a rate 
of 13 cents on lumber and articles taking the same rate as 
lumber, as shown in its Tariff No. 2630, from Vicksburg, 
Miss., to Mobile, Ala., without observing the long and short 
haul clause. F 

The commission has also granted authority to the ‘Ten- 
nessee Central railroad to continue to charge rates on lum- 
ber and forest products from Cumberland River landings on 
its lines, Nashville to Clarksville, inclusive, to Ohio River 
crossings. lower than the rates concurrently in effect on 
like traffie at intermediate points. provided that the rates 
to said intermediate points are not exceeded. 

The Nashville & Chattanooga railway has been authorized 
to establish a rate of 5 cents on rough sawed headings in 
carloads from Mempbis, Tenn., to Jackson, Miss., when 
applied to shipments from Cicalla, Ark., as shown in M. P. 
Washburn’s agents’ Tariff No. 87. 








ONE HUNDRED TWENTY CARRIERS INVOLVED. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., July 23.—Special Examiner Fred 
Exch held a hearing in Louisville last Friday and Satur- 
day for the purpose of taking evidence im the complaint 
of Louisville hardwood concerns against 120 carriers, 
including most of those operating in Southeastern and 
Ventral Freight Association territory. The complaint 
alleges that Louisville is discriminated against as com- 
;wed with Cincinnati, The complainants are the Nor- 
man Lumber Company, W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber 
Company, Louisville Point Lumber Company, Edward L. 
Davis Lumber Company, Ohio River Sawmill Company 
und Booker-Cecil Company. 

Van Norman. attorney for the lumbermen, endeavored 
to show by the evidence that whereas the southern car- 
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riers make a spread in their rates of from ~ to » cents 
favor of Louisville on shipments to Louisville and Cincin- 
rati, the carriers handling shipments Into Central and 
Zastern territory make a spread of from 3 to 4 cents in 
favor oY Cincinnati, so that on the combination through rate 
Louisville is discriminated against to the extent of from 
1% cent to 2 cents. It was also pointed out that whereas 
shipments. from points equidistant from Louisville and Cin- 
cipnati are handled to these cities by southern carriers at 
the same rate-—Cincinnati being exempted from the payment 
of a bridge toll, though it is on the north bank of the river—- 
Louisville is called on to pay a_ bridge toll of 1 cent on 
outbound shipments, thus being discriminated against to this 
extent, . DAs 

The commission was asked to require the two sets of roads 
operating south and north of the river to arrange joint 
rates that would give Louisville the advantages to which its 
zeographical position entitles it. ? 

Witnesses for the lumbermen included A. E. Norman, 
president of the Norman Lumber Company ; Cc. M. Sears, 
secretary and treasurer of the Edward L. Davis Lumber 
Company, and Smith Milton, sales manager of the Louisville 
Point Lumber Company, besides W. M. Ward, a rate expert 
retained bv the lumbermen. The traffic _men_who testified 








for the railroads were Stevenson of the Rig Four; Allison, 
of the Raltimore & Ohio South®»stern; Dewberry, of the 
Lovisville & Nashville, and Bryan, for the Illinois Central. 

The complainants were given until September 1 to file 
briefs, and the defendants until October 1, while the former 
have until October 10 to file their reply. Oral arguments 
wil] be heard some time during the fall. 


RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION IN MEXICO. 

Mexico City, Mexico, July 21,—It is authoritatively 
announced that the Compagnie des Chemins de Fer 
Secondaires of Brussels, Belgium, which recently entered 
into a contract with the Mexican Government for the 
construction of 3,105 miles of railroad, expects to have 
the surveys for the proposed lines sufficiently advanced 
so that grading work can be started by September 1. 
The Government is anxious for the construction to begin 
so employment may be given to as many laborers as 
possible. One of the primary purposes in making the 
contract for this extensive railroad work at this time 
was to provide employment for men of the poorer class 
and thus divert them from revolutionary activities if 
possible. It is proposed to start construction operations 
at several different and widely separated points in the 
country. 

The Government considers it has made an advantage. 
ous contract. It guarantees the interest on the bonds 
that are to be issued at 5 percent. The new mileage will 
become a part of the National Railways,of Mexico as 
fast as finished. One of the most important of the pro 
posed new lines will parallel the United States border, 
traversiug the States of Coahuila, Chihuahua and part 
of Sonora. This road will ke of good service as a mili- 
tary picket line, it is expected. Another cf the propused 
lines will run from Balsas to the port of Acapulco on the 
-acific coast, and another from Llano Grande to Mazat- 
lan, crossing the Sierra Madre range. Besides this 3,105 
miles of new track which the Belgian company has en- 
tered into a contract to build, the lines which the 
National Railways of Mexico is constructing between 
Tampico and the capital with a branch line to Vera 
Cruz, and between Tampico and Matamoras, a total of 
about 1,000 miles, svill be pushed to completion as 
rapidly as possible. More than 3,000 laborers are now 
employed in the construction of the Tampico-Mexico 
City line. 





OCEAN FREIGHT RATES. 

During the early part of last week grain freights 
were again active and good bookings reported. ‘This 
will have a further good influence on rates later, as 
reported by Alfred H. Clement & Co., freight brokers 
and forwarding agents of New Orleans. Rates on pine 
lumber to Liverpool, Manchester and London have 
decreased 5s. 

For prompt shipment rates are quoted as follows: 
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RECEIFTS OF LUMBER BY WATER. 

From July 15 to July 21, inclusive, seventeen vessels 
brought 6,022,000 feet of lumber, 23,915 ties and 102,000 
lath to Chicago for distribution. The largest individual 
cargo—730,000 feet of lumber—was earried by the 
schooner Robert L. Fryer, trom Washburn, Wis. Th 
next largest cargo—700,000 feet of lumber—was earried 
by the steamer AKalkaska, from Duluth, Minn. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 





July 15—Str. F. W. Fletcher, West Neebish, Mich., 429 
0VO feet and 102,000 lath; Str. 7. S. Christie, Midland. 
Mich., 486,000 feet; Str. Louis Pahlow, Thessalon, Ont., 
498,000 feet; Sch. Delta, Cutler, Mich., 404,000 feet; Barge 
Interlaken, Alpena, Mich., 545,000 feet; Sch. Butcher Bou, 
Alpena, Mich., 290,000 feet; Str. Oscoda, Wells, Mich 
450,000 feet. 

July 16—Str. Kalkaska, Duluth, Minn., 70.000 feet 
Sch. Robert L. Fryer, Washburn, Wis., 730,000 feet. 

July 17—-Str. N. J. Nessen, Marinette, Wis., 366,000 feet 

July 18—Str. F. W. Fletcher, Traverse City, Mich., 546, 

July 19-—-Str. Sidney O. Neff, Areadia Mich., 248.000 
feet; Sch. L. A. Simpson, Sand Bay, Mich., 194,000 feet. 

July 20—Sch. J. H. Mead, Cheboygan, Mich., 13,000 ties 

July 21—Str. N. J. Nessen, Manistee, Mich., 350,000 feet 
Str. Tempest, Cockburn tsland, Ont., 4,115 ties; Str. Jem 
pest, Detour, Mich., 6,500 ties. 


In a new process for wood impregnation described by 
a Canadian engineer diatomaceous earth (a silicious 
material) is finally ground until 92 percent will pass 
through a 200-mesh screen. This is mixed with melted 
paraffine and naphthalene, and timbers immersed in this 
mixture for four hours by open vat process. Treated 
wood is said to resist marine bores as well as decay. 
The cost of material is said to be about 5 cents a eubic 
foot. 
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COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT PRACTI- 
CALLY DEMONSTRATED. 


In advocating community development and suggesting that the retail! 
















lumbermen take the lead in the movement in his community the AMER- 
(CAN LUMBERMAN has not by any means minimized the obstacles often 
to be surmounted nor underestimated the magnitude of undertaking to 
organize a community that throughout its history has been ‘at sixes and 


sevens’ so far as cooperation among its citizens is concerned. 


— 
Sound Principles. 

But our faith in the midst of all sorts of discouragements has at no 
time faltered: chiefly, perhaps, because we have been constantly receiving 
evidences of the soundness of the principles on which community develop 


ment is based: and also because lumbermen 


ing and trade industries as factors of our growth and prosperity, to in 
crease acquaintanceship among its members and a better understanding 
between the business man and the farmer, to interchange views and secure 
concerted action upon matters of public interest; to discuss and correct 
abuses affecting the municipality, business enterprises or people of Plym- 
outh and vicinity, using the means that may be best calculated to protect 
the interests and rights of its members as business men and citizens; it 
being distinctly understeod that this corporation shall not engage in any 
business or commercial enterprise for pecuniary gain.” 

Support Given. 

The credit for the forming of this club and the starting of this Com- 
munity Development campaign in Plymouth unquestionably is to be given 
to Mr. Hand. But that gentleman has found in his community numerous 

enthusiastic supporters who have been ready 





themselves have in numerous communities or- 





with their time, their strength and their money 


Mr. Hand, 


to make the movement a success. 











ganized and set into operation development work 
in one form or another with the greatest profit 
to their communities and to themselves. All 
men who have undertaken this work deserve 
the greatest praise, though they realize better 
than anyone else can that the praise we can 
give is as nothing compared to the benefit they 
have directly received from their experiences 


in promoting the work. 


Evidence Adduced. 


Therefore, in mentioning any worker specifi- 
cally our main purpose is to show what can be 
accomplished by showing what has been accom- 
plished by retailers who are zealous for the 
cause and who resolutely set about trying to put 
into effect whatever plans they think are prac- 
ticable for the upbuilding of their own com- 
munities. 

For those retailers who have been discour 
aged or who have been vexed with doubts on 
the subject of community development few more 
be found than that of 
[. Hand Lumber Com- 
Ir. Hand had been in- 


inspiring examples could 
M. H. Hand, of the M. I 
pany, Plymouth, Wis. 4 
terested, as a great many other lumbermen have 
been in the Community Builder of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, but for some reason he had 
not got to the point of “starting something” in 
Plymouth. However, at the annual meeting of 
Wisconsin retailers in Milwaukee last winter 
Mr. Hand heard an address on community de- 
velopment made by a representative of the 
\MERICAN LUMBERMAN that “converted” him 


1 


to the doctrine completely and he resolved then and there that he would 





CCOUNTRY THE_SCHOOL OF CITIZENSHIP. 


The same factor, however—its size—that made 
America’s independence of the mother countries a 
necessity, made its independence of itself, made the 
personal liberty of its citizens and a government 
and civilization which should be the embodiment of 
their liberty, a necessity also: made it just as im- 
possible for it when free to get intc their grown-up 
clothes of government as it had been for it to 
remain in their infant cradles. 

The countries of the Old World were either small 
and compact like Greece, which wes hardly larger 
than a single modern city—well adapted, therefore, 
to a social organization in which the state was 
everything and the individual nothing; or else like 
Rome, vast in territory, but with forms like that 
of the octopus, centrally small, and with only their 
long colonial arms reaching out to the ends of the 
earth—naturally adapted, therefore, to monarchies 
at home and satraps abroad. 

But with America’s immense size and at the 
same time absence of any natural head there was 
no possibility of centering its settlements all in one 
section, or bringing them all under one monarch- 
ical rule. They had to be scattered here and there 
in its vastness, and had each one to take care of 
itself. 

The scattering gave them elbow room “space for 
the body and space for the soul,’’ and accustomed 
them from the start to the administration of their 
own local affairs. The poorest man in them 
counted a full one, and had his own special worth 
—had often lands assigned him that a prince at 
home would have envied. Individuality came to 
the front—each citizen was made ‘“‘king by mere 
manhood.’’ The doctrine set forth in its Declara- 
tion of Independence was taught in the woods, and 
sung in the winds, and opened up in the fields, and 
writ out ‘arge on the hills. And so, when the ter- 
ritorial spaces were closed up and the settlers 
came together for the making of a general govern- 
ment, it was as sovereigns and not as subjects; 
and they naturally made one in which the indi- 
vidual, and not the state, was the unit—exactly the 
opposite of how it was with the civilization of the 
Old World.—J. C. Kimball, ‘‘Natural Factors in 
American Civilization.” 








go home and organize a community development club at once. by it. 


First Steps. 


The first meeting to organize the club was held early in March; later 
the organization was perfected and incorporated under the laws of 


Wisconsin. 


The leading business men of the town became members 


“back” of the movement 
all the time, has not exploited himself nor made 


though he has been 


He is a di- 
rector of the club and holds no other office in it. 


himself conspicuous in the least. 


ach week Mr. Hand reads the Community 
Builder of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and on 
several occasions he has seen fit to express his 
approval and appreciation of articles and sug 
In fact, he is mak- 
ing precisely the use of that department that 
he and every other lumberman are invited to 
inake. 


gestions contained therein. 


Striking Home. 

A while ago the Community Builder con- 
tained an article on “Lifting the Old Town Out 
of the Rut.” \ day or two afterward Mr. 
Hand wrote the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in 
part as follows: 

“After reading your article, “Che Community 
Builder, in last week’s AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN I can not believe otherwise than that you 
have recently paid our town a visit and called 
on some of our ‘storekeepers.’ They told us 
the same thing that they told you, ‘It can’t be 
However, we 
have a good number of live men who, I must 


done; there’s no use trying ete.’ 


say, have not as much at stake as the merchants 
and storekeepers and are working right with us 
in an effort to keep our town on the map. We 
have succeeded in making several merchants 
realize the conditions that are confronting them 
and we have hopes of convincing all of them in 


time that they will have to put their shoulder to the wheel or be run down 


“That article is the best that ever appeared on that page and every 


word of it will be read at our regular meeting tomorrow night.” 


Newspaper Helps. 


rom the beginning the local newspaper, the Plymouth Reporter, has 


and the “Plymouth Community Development Club,” of Plymouth, She- 
boygan County, Wisconsin, started on its career with the following 
declaration of purposes: 

“To promote the welfare of the trade, manufacturing interests and in- 
dustries of Plymouth, Wis., and vicinity, and the agricultural develop 
ment of adjacent territory and to contribute to the development and ex: 
tension of such interests in all lawful ways, to acquire and disseminate 


valuable commercial and economic information, and encourage greater 
interest in and a better understanding of the importance of manufactur- 


taken an enthusiastic interest in the community development campaign. 
Its editors have been extremely generous in devoting space to reports of 
the meetings and other doings of the Development Club. 


Essay Contest. 


Early in April Mr. Hand promoted a contest among the high school 
pupils, offering cash prizes for the best essays on “How Can Plymouth 
be Made a Better Place to Live?” Of course, the largest prizes were 
given to the winners standing first, second and third. Those prizes were 
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SOCIAL ACTIVITIES HELP COMMUNITY TRADE. 


$7, $5 and $3, respectively. 
among the other contestants. 


The Reporter published announcements of the contest, and when it was 
closed published the names of the winners, the prizes they received and 


But ten prizes of $1 each were distributed 


their essays in full. The interest excited is shown by the fact that seventy- 
eight pupils entered the contest. 
second and third prizes were published in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
Community Builder at the time. 


The essays of the winners of the first, 





“SKOOTING” THE MOSQUITOES. 


Curiously enough, while the danger from the mosquito 
as a carrier of disease is recognized in some sections 
little attention is paid to the pest in most communities. 
Pretty nearly everybody knows that the mosquito 
breeds in water, stagnant water, yet almost everybody 
leaves around his premises, needlessly, stagnant tubs 
and pools of water that afford ideal breeding places for 
mosquitoes. 

lor example a city resident whose refrigerator drain 

ran out at a corner of a summer kitchen thus provided 
a small but perniciously active swarm of mosquitoes 
that made life miserable for everybody who sat in the 
vard. 
* Ponds near to farm houses or to villages commonly 
make necessary the screening of thousands of porches 
at a cost of thousands of dollars to keep out mosquitoes 
that are bred in these wet places. Almost any com 
munity could afford to drain these ponds or to cover 
the water with oil during the mosquito-breeding season. 
In fact in many cases the land thus reclaimed would 
itself repay the cost of drainage. At any rate a little 
practical cooperation between the community and the 
owner of the pond would bring about its elimination 
and the consequent destruction of one of the worst 
pests that afflict the summer resident. 





GOVERNOR ON COMMUNITY BUILDING. 


I have great faith in the prairie States; the soil is 
excellent, and with proper cultivation and care the 
results obtained by the farmers are good. Our farmers, 
as elsewhere, have shown more or inclination as 
they get a little better off to leave the farms and move 
into the towns. I have thought sometimes that the rea- 
son for this was that the farm was not attractive 
enough; that the life was a little barren; lack of social 
chances and that, too often, our farmers in their anxiety 
to get in their crops early, did not pay as much atten 
tion as they should to the side of life which meant and 
would build up a home and make of their farm a real 
home. 

In traveling over the prairie States, either by train or 
by auto, or any other conveyance, we see so many homes 
which are not really homes at all, but look just as 
though somebody had cainped down there and that they 
had no intention whatever to make of their camp a pel 
manent residence. 

| feel that we should do all that may be within our 
power to encourage our farmers to properly care for 
their buildings; to keep their places up neat and clean; 
to put in good large gardens; to plant shrubs, different 
kinds of berries and truit that will mature in their par 
ticular climate and location and to plant north and 
west, and perhaps on the other sides of their buildings, 
groves of trees and to plant these trees far enough back 
from the buildings so that in case of heavy snow in the 
winter the snow will not drift through and interfere with 
the buildings themselves, but will act as a wind break 
and a snow shield and keep the snow from drifting and 
pilmg up in huge drifts in and around the buildings.— 
L. B. HANNA, Governor of North Dakota; in American 
Forestry. 


CLEANING UP THE TOWN. 


In the days of the ‘‘ Wild West’’ the gun men when 
on their periodical sprees used to go into the small and 
remote frontier settlements and ‘‘clean up the town.’’ 
Finally, however, when the decent citizens got their heads 
together and organized the ‘‘ Vigilantes’? it became 
extremely injurious to the health, happiness and espe- 
cially the longevity of the roughs who undertook to ter- 
rorize the community. 

Nowadays to clean up the town means just the opposite 
of what it meant in the long ago. In every town there 
is, however, still need of ‘‘vigilantes’’ who shall see 
that the town is ‘‘cleaned up’’ and to see that some 
of its ‘‘gun men’’ citizens do not neglect the duty im- 
posed upon all to keep their places—their homes, yards, 
outbuildings and alleys—‘‘cleaned up.’’ 

No self-respecting community can afford to go on with 
dirty, garbage-laden alleys, and with fly-infested dis- 
ease-breeding rubbish heaps within its borders. Sensible, 
intelligent and well-informed people now know that by 
far most of the disease, deaths and suffering are caused 
by neglect of well-established laws of sanitation, and im 
every community there are or should be persons, with 
the courage of their convictions, who will organize and 
push a campaign that shall leave no disease-breeding 
corner untouched. 

Of course a movement of this kind can not be carried 
on without wounding some folks’ sensibilities. Conse- 
quently the campaign should be preceded by ample pub- 
licity that may take the form of warning if not even 
of threats. The conduct of the person who would delib- 
erately drop poison into his neighbor’s well does not 
differ greatly in principle from that of him who in his 
yard er alley breeds disease germs that endanger his 
neighbor’s health. 

Plain speaking and vigorous action are more effectual 


less 








hefore than after the harm has been done. Every eity, 
village and community ought, therefore, to be armed 
cap-a-pie to fight the disease that Jurks in unsanitary 
conditions, sparing nobody that neglects duty with re 
spect to keeping his premises in a condition that does 
not endanger the publie health. 





LUMBER COMPANY GIVES PRIZE. 


\ENNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 22.—The Goodridge-Call 
Lumber Company, of this city, with yards in North 
Dakota, has donated $110 to be used in prizes by the 
industrial exposition to be held at Bismarek, N. Dak., 
this fall, in amounts of $50, $35 and $25. for the best 
ten ears of northwestern dent corn field of 
1} acres or more in North Dakota. 
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Maybe We Don’t 
Know Everything 


about lumber, but we've been hand- 
ling it for a good many years and 
have helped a lot of homebuilders 
save money on their purchases. Dur- 
ing that time we've learned some- 
thing about the lasting qualities of 
different woods and how they take 
paint, etc. If you're going to build 
we'd like to tell you why we prefer 
certain woods for certain work. 
Interested? Come in. 


(Name and Address) 




















SAMPLE AD FROM QUARTERLY SERIES FURNISHED 
FREE TO AMERICAN LUMBERMAN SUBSCRIBERS. 
YOUR LOCAL PAPER IS YOUR BEST ADVER- 
TISING MEDIUM; IF YOU ARE NOT RE- 
CEIVING THESE ADVERTISBE- 

MENTS WRITE FOR 
THEM AT 
ONCE. 





BOOSTING THE COUNTY FAIR. 


Commercial excursions by business men through the 
territory from which they secure or hope to secure their 
trade are becoming common. The increase in number 
of these trade trips indicates a belief in their value as 
business getters. 

Taking counsel from their experiences in private busi- 
ness, promoters of public exhibitions such as county 
fairs have used the trade excursion as a means of stimu- 
lating interest in the projects. When business men 
travel by automobile over a great part of their county 
trying to interest the farmers and residents of neigh- 
boring communities in a county fair they adopt a means 
of adding greatly to their own knowledge of the county’s 
needs. Nothing, it would appear, could be better ceal- 
culated to stimulate greater interest in good roads and 
hetter farming methods. 

Likewise the highway travel incidental to visits to the 
fair by the farmers must serve to impress upon them 
the need for better roads. Perhaps, too, they may be 
afforded an opportunity to suggest to their city friends 
room for improvement in hotel and restaurant service 
and in other facilities for entertaining the visitors whose 
presence they have soiicited and whose money they 
expect to get. 


SECURING CHILDREN’S PLAYGROUND. 


Playgrounds for children soon will be considered as 
legitimate a part of a community’s public facilities as 
its parks and sidewalks. Boys and girls who now spend 
their leisure om the streets and in harmful places of 
entertainment will in the future be provided with play- 
grounds equipped for gymnastics and other forms of 
healthful exercise. 

How to get the playground is of course a question that 
is immediately raised when this needed facility is pro- 
posed. In many communities wealthy and well-to-do 
citizens will contribute to the fund for purchasing the 
necessary grounds. But it is doubtful if this is the 
best way to start an institution that is of so much im 
portance to the community as a whole. 

Many institutions that have been founded by philan- 
thropie contributions are not properly appreciated by 
the public and are not, therefore, utilized to the extent 
they should be. Sometimes they have become an intoler 
whle burden to their promoters. 

Every movement designed for the common benefit of 
all citizens ought to be supported by the people them 
selves. Consequently the playground should be paid 
for by a fund made up of the numerous small contribu- 
tions of individual citizens, including if possible the 
young people themselves. 

Some towns have conducted carnivals and street fairs 
to raise funds for public undertakings. This method 
doubtless would serve in many communities. But some 
means should be used that would excite the interest of 
the entire populace and win its support of the project 
in such a way as to insure proper use of the institution 
when it has been secured. 





REFUSE MAIL ORDER ADS. 


At a meeting of the Associated Country Newspaper 
Publishers of Illinois, Indiana and Wisconsin held at 
Chicago, Ll., recently resolutions were adopted favoring 
the elimination of mail order advertising. The theory 
of the editors is that their success is based upon the suc 
cess of the rural merchants, whose trade now is solicited 
by the mail order houses through the columns of the 
country newspapers. 

Another subject discussed by the country publishers 
was that of refusing patent medicine and ‘‘quack’’ 
doctor advertising. Though the meeting did not resolve 
to refuse this advertising a strong sentiment was devel 
oped in favor of doing so and the prospect is that at 
a future meeting such iesolutions will be adopted 





PARCEL POST RATES CHANGED. 


Under a provision in the parcel post law the Post 
master General is, ‘‘subject to the consent of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission,’’ authorized to reform 
‘classification, weight limit, rates, zone, or zones or 
conditions, or either, in order to promote the service to 
the public or to insure the receipt of revenue from such 
service adequate to pay the cost thereof.’’ 

The Postoffice Department announced July 19 that 
under the authority thus conferred a number of changes 
had been made in the parcel post regulations. These 
changes, which have been under consideration several 
weeks, are to become effective August 15. The provi- 
sions as amended follow: 

The first zone shall include the territory within the local 
delivery of any office and the first zone rate of postage will 
apply to all parcel post mail deposited at any office for local 
delivery or for delivery by city carrier or on rural routes 
emanating from that postoffice. 

The second zone shall include the remainder of what is 
now the first zone, together with the present second zone, 
und shall include all the units of area, located in whole or 
in part within a radius of approximately 150 miles from 
any given postofiice. 

The rate of postage on parcels weighing in excess of four 
ounces in the proposed first zone, that is fur local delivery, 
will be reduced from 5 cents for the first pound and 1 cent 
for each additional pound or fraction thereof, to 5 cents 
for the first pound and 1 cent for each additional two pounds 
or fraction thereof. 

The rate for the proposed second zone, that is, the terri. 
tory embraced within a radius of 150 miles from any given 
postoffice will be reduced from 5 cents for the first pound 
and 3 cents for each additional pound (the present first zone 
rate), or 6 cents for the first pound and 4 cents for 
each additional pound or fraction thereof (the present second 
zone rate), to 5 cents for the first pound and 1 cent for 
each additional pound or fraction thereof. 

The maximum weight of parcel post packages will be in 
creased from eleven pounds to twenty pounds, the increase 
of weight to apply only to the first and second zones. No 
change has been made in the restrictions as to the size and 
form of the package. 

Statistics regarding parcel post compiled by the 
Department are -said to show that at least one-third of 
the total number of parcels are handled within the first 
and second zones, which under the new ruling are in 
effect consolidated in a single zone. Under the new 
regulations the use of distinctive stamps is not required, 
ordinary stamps being permitted. The insurance fee 
also has been reduced to 5 cents on pareels valued up 
to $25 and 10 cents on those valued at more than $25 
but not exceeding $50, 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Prince of Traveling Companions: A Line-Yard Manager Who Waves the Olive Branch of Peace and Thus Concili- 
ates Instead of Antagonizes His Competitors—A Plea for a Strong “Bond of Sympathy.” 


MAKING UP TO NEW COMPETITORS. 


‘wo or three times I have told how, in company with 
that prince of a traveling companion, Colonel Kendal, 
we were in Washington making the towns in which the 
vaids of the Potlaten Lumber Company are located, the 
‘olonel making it a point to visit every competitor, and 
I expect to repeat it on every proper occasion, as it is a 
lesson that should be burned into the brain of every 
retail lumberman. 

One of the Potlatch people said to me, ‘* Kendal is 
an excellent manager.’’ And if he had only this one 
qualification of becoming acquainted with his competi 
tors he would be worth all the money the gigantic cor- 
poration pays him. He has a large number of yards 
under his management; some of the yards are widely 
separated in a country, some parts of which, like Connell 
and I\ahlotus, for instance, are as wild and woolly as 
you would wish to see even if you were out on a spree, 
and to keep on good terms with all along the line—lum- 
bermen, business men, hotel keepers—raises the Potlatch 
yards in the estimation of the community. 

Blessed are the peacemakeis, ete., is a beatitude that 
should particularly apply to the retail lumberman. 

**Have you seen your competitor?’’ the colonel asked 
a manager who was new to the place, and was told that 
he had not. 

‘*Come right over and see him,’’ he said, and over we 
went. The colonel knows that when he goes around with 
an olive branch in his hand it means money in the pocket 
of the company. If he should go from point to point, 
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Would You Feel Kind of Sniff y? 


yelling like a Washington Indian, swinging a scalping 
knife and crying, ‘‘ Down with everybody but the Pot- 
atch!’’ the investment of the company in retail yards 
would be less profitable than it is. 

This trip through the Washington wheat country came 
to mind not long ago when a dealer came in when I 
was chatting with the pretty typewriter and said he had 
just been over to see his new competitor, and on being 
asked how he found him, replied, ‘‘He’s all right! ’’ 
There is neighborliness for you. Wonder if every 
dealer who reads this would visit a newcomer if he should 
open a yard in his town? Would you feel kind of sniffy 
and stay away from him? I believe I could name a 
hundred dealers who never think of visiting their com- 
petitois’ vards. Frequently when I have learned there 
were strained relations between two dealers in a town, 
under the pretense of being introduced I have asked one 
of them to go with me to the yard of the other, and 
sometimes they have done it and sometimes they haven’t. 
A dealer said he never went to a neighbor’s yard, afraid 
the neighbor would think he was trying to pry into his 
bus-ness. Right here I am moved to repeat the circum- 
stance in Battle Creek, Mich., when the lumbermen of 
that town gave a banquet in my honor, as they expressed 
it, at Postum Post’s Inn, an occasion when Harry Haak 
eached across the table and grasped the hand of a com- 
petitor with whom he had not been on speaking terms in 
two years. I would guarantee that when these com- 
petitors went to bed that night they felt as if they had 
heen converted. The slate was wiped clean and the 
writing on it afterward was of a different nature. Cham- 
pagne flowed freely that evening and if the effects of it 
will bring about such a reconciliation I say, Bring on the 
champagne! 

What sense is there in this offishness? If we claim 
to be men, Christians, why let our actions belie our pro- 
fession? Every man should certainly aim to be a gen- 
tleman, and when being such will cause our pocketbooks 
to bulge a little more there is a double motive. 

O, my brother, let us deal with kindness and good 
will to all. Among men of the same calling there should 
le a hond of sympathy of more than common strength. 








There is among actors, there is among ministers, there 
is even among tramps. The time will come when every 
one of us will regret having acted the part of a hyena. 


MEE Aarne, 


ROUNDABOUT PAPERS. 





Retail Lumbermen’s Relation to and Interest in Prof- 
itable Advertising in Eastern Nebraska. 


A fish expert once told me how many suckers are 
hatched every minute. I don’t remember the number, 
but I'll bet my Bulgarian necktie that ten times as 
many advertising ideas are evolved every minute to take 
the suckers in. ‘There are all kinds of advertising, just 
as there are all kinds of religions, and each kind appeals 
to a certain class of people. ‘There certainly are all 
kinds ot advertising schemes, and yet advertis.ng is still 
in its infancy in point of yeais at least. Take the big 
electric signs, some of which are now flaring in front 
ot lumber yards. You don’t have to go to a big city 
to see them. One lone time I wandered along on New 
York’s gay white way, and the deep impression I ¢ar- 
ried away was the number and ingenuity of the ways 
for calling attention to places where you could spend 
your money. Every country town is a repetition on a 
small scale of the big town’s great white way, and yet 
fifteen years ago the electric sign was just coming into 
use and was meeting a lot of opposition. Now it is a 
matter of course, and it winks and flares and changes 
colois and writes on the wall in a way that would iiave 
startled our Puritan ancestors on a wholesale witch hunt. 

There seems to be nothing that can not be made to 
advertise something or other. It is a long way from 
the big backstop in the pasture field along the railroad 
Which intorms you it is 17 miles to Podunk, and advises 
you to get in the smooth smoke circle, to the ads made 
by some of the cleverest present day artists, but adve 
tising has a lot of territory to cover. Everybody has 
something to sell, unless his father made the pile and 
the son is kept working hard to spend it. But everybody 
except the idle rich has something to dis pose of, whethe 
it is life insurance, muscle, limburger cheese, or dope on 
the lumber situation. That’s the reason advertising is 
so important. Some of the cleverest men in the com 
mercial game are handling the publicity end of thei 
companies. I noticed in a current magazine that there 
was to be a great convention of 10,000 advertising mer 
in Bultimore this summer. They were to talk about how 
to get the most and best publicity for the money, and 
how the crook in the advertising game ought to have the 
tin can tied to him. 


Retailers’ Interest in Publicity. 


What dees this have to do with retailing lumber? 
Much every way. It means that the retailer who is not 
content with what just naturally gravitates his way will 
find something he can use in his business in the great 
advertising game as it is played on every side of him. 
Of course if a man has some personal friends and locates 
his yard where it may be seen from the public highway 
he will get a certain amount of business if he does not 
advertise even to the extent of putting his name on the 
end of the big shed. It is also true that he may adver- 
tise in every way he has ever heard about and he will not 
get more business than is to be gotten. But my experi- 
ence has been that advertising gets about the least 
amount of attention of anything around the yard. A 
card in the local paper stating that Jones has lumber, 
lime and cement for sale, and a few sign boards around 
the country, make up the entire advertising machinery, 
excepting of course the pleased customer who is always 
the high trump. 

! have often wondered just why merchants continue 
to put sign boards along the country roads. Every 
farmer knows that the store is there in the town withont 
reading the statement on half the trees between his farm 
and the city limits. These signs are never changed, and 
state the same monotonous facts until they get dingy and 
rot down or rust out. An ad to be effective has to be 
attractive and fresh, and must have something distinctive 
that will get attention. Not long ago I was out at a 
country place. The lady of the house pointed out a 
flaring tin sign fastened to the wire fence. She had 
stood it as long as she could, so she gave me a pair of 
pliers and I brought the thing to earth. That ad instead 
ot doing any good actually did damage to the merchant ’s 
business. 

Poor Advertising a Boomerang. 


I went through a town not long ago where I saw a ium- 
ber sign that would not have attracted me if I had lived 
in the town and wanted to build a chicken house or a dog 
kennel or something of lumber. The sign read ‘‘Good 
Lumber at Painless Prices. Not in the Trust.’’ Two 
things in that sign stuck in my erop. The first was the 
painless price part. Of course it was merely a bit of 
claptrap, but it made me think of painless dentistry. 





The dentist puts a shot of ‘*coke’’ 
molar and hauls it out. But whether you feel it or not 
the tooth comes out. I would feel that the painless lum- 
berman was planning to pull my leg anyway even if he 
did make me think it didn’t hurt. A little thing? Of 
course it is, but little things sometimes have big results. 
The other part I didn’t like was of course the statement 
about the trust. If there is a trust I don’t know it. 
Neither does my friend who insists he isn’t in it. Doubt- 
less he isn’t, but he wishes you to infer that his com- 
petitors are. He says in effect ‘‘ Behold, I am holier than 
thou,’’ which is a poor policy in advertising. Bishop 
Quayle says that if a man 5 feet tall wants to took down 
on a man 6 feet tall all he has to do is a cut 13 inches 
off the tall man. Then he can look down on him. The 
kind of advertising that knocks the other fellow is a 
hoomerang. Lumber or religion or anything else ought 
to stand on its own merits and not on the faults of its 
competitors. Then about this idea of a lumber trust: 
There are enough people who are ins‘sting that there is 
such a thing without those in the trade helping to spread 
the idea. 

Advertising can be overdone easily, or misapplied, for 
a given community. Which reminds me of something that 
happened in a station the other day. I bad missed a 
train by an eyebrow, and knowing how doth the little 
busy bee improve each shining hour J set about improv- 
ing that one. In fact, I am old man Bee himself when 
it comes to the improvement of shining hours—some- 
times. Anyway, | had a Dutch typewriter on my knee 
pounding out copy at a 2:07 gait, when a little high 
school girl came in and sat down right in front of me. 
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Would Have Started Our Puritan Ancestors on a Whole- 
sale Witch Hunt 


She was a vision of delight in stunning clothes of a 
shimmering gray, and she was advertising for a little 
innocent admiration, But she didn’t do well in picking 
out a bashful old bachelor to expend her charms on. [ 
blushed the color of a tapestry brick, pulled my dollar 
hat down until I could barely see the toe of her little 
buckskin shoe, and increased my speed to 1:59. ‘The 
tactics which would have brought admirers like bees to 
the opening clover at a mountain or seaside resort had 
exactly the opposite effect when applied to a lone and 
defenseless ink slinger. It is the same story with com- 
mercial advertising. More than one campaign has come 
to grief because it wasn’t very well fitted to the people 
it tried to reach. 
Clever Ideas to Capture Attention. 

A short time ago I was sitting in a hotel room trying 
to put some ideas together for the Greatest on Earth 
when a freight train pulled in and stopped. In this 
train were half a dozen cars loaded with threshing 
machinery, with the name of the factory stuck on the 
edge of the flat cars in letters a foot high. This is a 
common advertising scheme, but the company didn’t stop 
at putting its name on the cars. One of the engines was 
fired up, belted. to a threshing machine on the next car, 
and the thresher was running just as though blue- 
overalled, straw-hatted men were pitching bundles into 
the feeder. Of course I don’t know how many machines 
that idea would sell, but there is no doubt that it called 
attention to the shipment. I went by a repair shop last 
week which had a sign outside—‘‘ We repair everything 
except broken hearts.’’ And then I went past a window 
full of straw hats with a sign which read ‘‘ You don’t 
have to wait until your ship comes in to have a gailor.’’ 
I mention these things because they are clever and grip 
attention that would never stop at the ordinary advertis- 
ing signs. 

Now, there are just as many ways of utilizing lumber 
for advertising purposes if the dealer will take the pains 
to think of them. These are little things which simply 
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keep people thinking about the dealer that uses them. 
Most board dispensers look with contempt on any kind 
of advertising that isn’t of the big, screaming kind. 
When they think of advertising they think too often of 


trying to put the other fellow out of business. They 
begin to plan a big campaign, seo how they can cut 
prices to the best advantage, and generally put the local 
market in a snarl. I have seen a few dealers who could 
get fat on conditions of that kind. But for every one 
who gets rich on a scrap there are four and twenty that 
will curse the day they were born, like the man of Uz, 
if they are forced into one, Advertising ought to help 
au man get his fair share of the business that’s lying 
around to be gotten. If a little publicity will help the 
sale of a shipment of screen doors the dealer is that 
much ahead and the business conditions are not upset. 
Bill Jones’ attention is called to the sale of screens and 
says, ‘‘Mary’s been fightin’ them dod gasted flies long 
enough. I’m goin’ to get some of them new doors next 
time I go to town.’’?’ Mary is made happy and the 
local dealer gets some business that without his little 
advertising would not have gone anywhere. Besides that 
Bill has made a purchase at the yard, and if he likes the 
treatment he had he will likely go back the next time 
he wants some lumber. For verily this is the age of lit- 
tle things as well as being the age of advertising. If 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN could get that idea into the 
heads of the retail dealers of the United States so it 
would stick and work they would be richer by many thou- 
sands of shekels at the end of the year than they other- 
wise would be. With advertising possibilities lying 
around fairly yelling to be used it is a pity that we can’t 
see them. 

WHERE FIR AND SOUTHERN PINE MEET. 

Across the Missouri River at Council Bluffs is only a 
step—at least the cyclone last spring found it an easy 
matter to step across—but conditions begin to change as 
a person walks on out into Nebraska. The river marks 
the beginning of the fir territory. Of course, fir is sold 
east of the Big Muddy, and yellow pine is sold west of 
it. But the stream makes a line in reckoning the dis- 
tribution of woods among the local retailers. Last year 
the fir men got busy and put their stuff out at a great 
rate, which means a low rate, getting considerable quan- 
tities as far as Kansas City. But the yellow pine boys 
did not propose to have the western chaps playing in 
their back yard, and they are trying to sweep the tide 
back. A number of the men in Nebraska who ar 
handling fir because the price is right confess that they 
like yellow pine. Other dealers are tickled to deata to 
see the western wood come in, because they like it as 
well as anything else. It is largely a matter of bringing 
ip, just as the average man’s political beliefs are. When 
«baby is born the local editor will announce to the 
community that there will be another Democratic vote 
in 1934, provided the father is a Vemocrat, and the 
editor’s percentage as a prophet will stand close to 100, 
The western woods, such as white pine, a little hemlock, 
some spruce, redwood, red cedar, and especially fir, are 
strong and are getting stronger. 

Uptodate Nebraska. 

Nebraska is much like Towa or Illinois, or at least the 
eastern part looks much the same to a casual observer. 
The manager of the Yest yard in Grand Island told me 
that the State, like all Gaul, is divided into three parts. 
These are the humid, semi-humid, and arid; a sort ot 
voing, going, gone as regards rainfall. The western 
part of the State is largely grazing land, though the 
big ranches have been divided into farms. Some people 
still regard Nebraska as a frontier State, little further 
along than it was when the Union Pacific went through 
in the sixties. This State is not alone in that estima- 
tion, for eastern people have little idea of what the West 
is like. So, queer and matter-of-course as it will sound 
to a western man, let me assure the easterner that the 
frontier is pushed into the Pacific at present, and a 
Nebraska town looks much like a New York or Penn 
sylvania town, except that the first is not surrounded by 
rocky hills. There are nice dwellings and modern con- 
veniences as a matter of course. An old man told me of 
a fellow he knew in his bovhood in Ohio, when that State 
was still pretty primitive. This chap had a two-story 
log cabin, though the only means of reaching the second 
story was by means of a ladder. His sons wanted him 

















She Was a Vision of Delight in Stunning Clothes 


to put in a stair. He scouted the idea and said he 
‘“ guessed they were gettin’ goshalmighty proud. They’d 
be wantin’ ruffles on their shirt tails next.’? The 
Nebraskans have long ago passed the ruffle stage. 


’ Progressive Ideas in Sheds and Their Conduct. 


As evidence of the progressiveness of the people let me 
mention a shed I saw going up in the G. W. Viergutz 
yard in Columbus. This shed is replacing one that has 
stood for twenty years, which is as good a shed record 
as some concerns in long settled regions can solve. This 
shed will be 160 feet long by 59 feet wide, with a 22-foot 
alley. The north side is boarded tight, but the south side 
is open, allowing of good ventilation and of lumber 
being taken out of the bins from the outside. Mr. Vier 
gutz is especially anxious about ventilation, and is willing 
to risk getting a little snow to be sure of plenty of air. 
There is a funny thing about these Nebraska snows. A 
number of dealers have testified that when the wind 
blows, as it usually does when snow falls, the whole busi- 
ness hits the shed with a through ticket and does not 
stop. It is only the occasional snow accompanied by a 
light wind that manages to get on to the piles. 

There are two railroad sidings through Mr. Viergutz’s 
yard, and the railroad wanted to put a track through 
the alley of the new shed, but he would have none of it. 
‘* When farmers’ teams are in the yard [ don’t want any 
trains around,’’ he remarked. 

““We have a first rate lien law in Nebraska,’’ Mr 
Viergutz said when I asked him about collections, ‘‘ but 
we just naturally have to ke careful how we use it. A 
man doesn’t especially like to have a lien filed on his 
property. It’s something like a mustard plaster or a 
dose of castor oil—undoubtedly good medicines but not 
good tasting. Filing a lien is in effect giving notice to 
the party of the second part that you don’t want him 
to buy any more material in your yard. Anyway, he 
won’t do it. That isn’t the fault of the lien law, any 
more than it’s the fault of the castor oil. The worst 
trouble is with the contractors, for if a contractor is a 
erook he’ll get you in spite of lien laws by the dozen. 
Suppose a contractor comes in with a bill that will 
amount to say $1,700; he has a reputation of not heing 





‘*Guessed They Were Gettin’ Goshalmighty Proud*’ 


just on the square, but you know the lien will bring your 
pay. Then presently he tells you he wants to build a 
poreh, and as work is a little slack he wants to send some 
men up there, and won’t you send the material? It’s 
a little job and you send the stuff. Probably he pays 
for it promptly. The house drags on for several months, 
and the contractor gets you to furnish several little jobs 
while the plasterers are at work. So if he wants to he’ll 
get you sooner or later. Not to run a little risk is not 
to do much business. So there vou are, between Satan 
and the deep water.’ 


Difficulties in Retailing Coal, and Post Trade. 


‘*We don’t have the most trouble with the lumber 
creditor,’’? said Manager Dolsen, of the Yost Lumber 
Company, of Grand Island. ‘‘It’s coal that keeps us 
awake nights. When a man decides to build he either 
has the money or knows where he’s going to get it. But 
everybody has to have coal. Why, people will come down 
here on Saturday nights and ask to be trusted for 25 
cents’ worth of coal for a week or until next pay day. 
These accounts are the ones that are no good. Paying 
for coal already burned is like paying for a dead horse. 
The floating population is the one that gets into us for 
coal. Sometimes people we’ve always considered per- 
fectly honest will jump the last few tons in the spring. 
It’s a particularly hard situation, for a man doesn’t 
like to be mean in such matters. In a lot of cases I 
know that the people who ask for time will really be cold 
if they don’t get the fuel. No man likes to think he’s 
naking some one suffer. But I’ve decided after think- 
ing about it for a long time that I’m not called on to do 
all the charity work of the place. Now I sell coal for 
cash. If a person comes here who can’t pay for fuel 
[ tell him to get an order from the proper county officers. 
Sometimes that hurts their feelings, but I notice it 
doesn’t seem to hurt their feelings at all to jump their 
bill if I give them credit. This may sound hard, but T 
had to do it or quit selling coal.’’ 

I noticed some large piles of fence posts, and asked 
about the demand for them. 
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Had to Come Out in the Open and Bea for Settlement 


‘<The sale of posts is not one-sixth of what it used to 
be,’’? Mr. Dolsen answered. ‘‘For one thing there is not 
so much stock raised as there used to be, for the land is 
too valuable. When this was still a grazing country 
everybody bought posts to make corrals and feeding lots. 
But_at present all the country is fenced that is going to 
be, and all we sell is just for repairs. We'd he enough 
better off if we didn’t have a post, for the sales don’t 
begin to pay a fair return on the investment. But of 
course we have to carry some in stock as an accommoda- 
tion. We have a few steel posts, but they don’t cut in 
much. A steel post can be used for hasty repairs, just 
by setting 1t on top of the ground and fastening the 
wires. Or it can be driven into the ground a little. But 
they ’ll not figure much in the fencing of this country.’’ 

When | called on W. H. Harrison, in his Grand Island 
yard, I found him talking to a salesman who seemed to 
be trying without much suecess to justify his house in 
matter or other. ‘‘That’s all right,’’ said Mr. 
Harrison. ‘‘The stuff is out here in the vard. I’ve 
paid for it, and we'll not have any rag chewing about 
it.’” The salesman left presently, and then Mr. Har- 
rison explained. He had gotten some stuff that was per- 
fectly green. It had evidently never seen a dry kiln. 
It would be of no use until after drying for many days. 
It was on sticks then. 

‘1 didn’t put in a claim,’’ said Harrison, ‘‘ because 
| ‘lon’t know how to base such a claim. No doubt I had 
something coming, but I wouldn’t have gotten it. We’d 
just have chewed the rag for a while and used up a lot 
of energy and then 1’d have been right where I am uow. 
I just discounted the bill promptly and said nothing.’’ 

A lot of men generate unnecessary heat during these 
blistering days by scrapping over things that yield no 
return. I heard a salesman talking about a hotel a few 
days ago. He called that house all the bad names he 
could think of. He charge it with every sin of omission 
and commission in the calendar, and then he said it all 
backward. When he got through that hotel’s reputation 
was a ghastly wreck, needing no services except those 
of the undertaker. But when he got through the sales- 
man said he reckoned the next time he was in that town 


some 


he’d go to that same hotel, since it was the ‘‘ least 
worst’’ there. So all his long and red-hot indictment 


amounted to nothing after all except to relieve his feel 
ings, and I’ve found that ‘‘chewing the rag’’ is a poor 
way to relieve feelings. The more I chew the more my 
feelings need relief. 


WHEN CUNNING OVERREACHED ITSELF. 


Mr. Harrison told me a corking mail order story. 
There is one concern not a thousand miles from Grand 
Island that openly sells to any person who will send the 


coin. There is another that poses as a legitimate con- 
cern. Well, this second company sneaks a little stuff 


out once in a while but tries to cover it up. It sent a 
ear of lumber out to a town one time where it was 
especially afraid of being found out, and to avoid this 
billed the stuff under the name of the first named con- 
cern. It happened that there was some hitch in trans 
portation, and a railroad official ‘phoned in to the first 
company, under whose name the stuff was billed, asking 
for instructions. Well, the manager was quick enough 
to guess the whole business in a second, and he told the 
railroad man that the order had been cancelled, and to 
set the car back in the yard, which was done. Can you 
beat it? Of course concern No. 2 had to come out in the 
open and beg for settlement. 
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QUICK WORK BY A RETAILER. 


One of the largest rush orders ever placed with an 
Ohio retail lumber dealer was received by the 
Marion Lumber Company at Marion. On Thursday 
night, July 10, the Erie Railroad icehouse at Marion 
burned, entailing a loss of $40,000 and leaving 70,000 
tons of ice exposed to the weather. Friday night at 
9:30 the Marion Lumber Company received an order 
from the Erie for 75,000 feet of lumber with which to 
build a temporary shed over the ice. The following 
morning at 7:15 the entire order, including 20,000 feet 
2x12-12 and 500 pounds of tenpenny nails, was delivered 
on the job on five flat cars and carpenters hegan the 
erection of the structure. 
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RETAILERS INVITED TO JOIN THE RETAIL METHODS CONTEST. 


Have You Sent Your Idea 
to the American Lumber- 
man Congress of Ideas? 
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Will You Be Represented 
by an Idea when the Con- 
gress Opens August Ist? 
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The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN invites the retailers of the 
United States to attend a Congress of Ideas to be held 
in its pages beginning the first of August and continuing 
until many of the problems of the retailer have been 
discussed. It will not be necessary for the retailer to 
be present in the flesh, but every retailer is earnestly 
urged to be represented there by an Idea—the best Idea 
in his yard. 

Every retailer has such an Idea,‘ because every retailer 
has special problems that require special thought for their 

- solution. Why not give brother retailers the benefit of 
your study, knowledge and experience? Such an inter- 
change of Ideas will help the whole trade and thereby 
help you. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN offers $50 in 
prizes monthly for the best of the letters that are pub- 
lished. The letters will be read and the prizes awarded 
by a jury of practical retail lumbermen representative 
of the whole country, men of long experience in the retail 
trade. September 1 these judges will set about the work 





the retail lumber business will be weleomed, whether it 
vovers a large subject or a small one. In fnet, it is the 
iittle kinks about the yard that are often the most help- 
ful to other retailers. Some retailer devises some way of 
storing particular stock that otherwise might be subject 
to deterioration; some other dealer has a way of keeping 
check on his credits; another has found out how to buy 
and know what he is getting; another has a way of stimu- 
lating the sale of lumber in his community. There are a 
thousand and ove features of the retail lumber business, 
any one of which would be interesting to other retailers. 

The letter may be a paragraph, or a page. The prizes 
are going to be awarded entirely on the value of the 
Idea, not from a literary standpoint. All the retailer 
is asked to do is to write the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
just such a letter as he would write to a brother retailer 
to whom he wanted to give a helpful hint. That is what 
these letters will be to thousands of other retailers in 
the United States. 


where to be represented in this Retail Methods Contest, at 
this Congress of Ideas, by an Idea. It invites them also 
to read these letters from week to week and see what 
wideawake Jumbermen are doing to promote their sales; 
to care for their stock; to collect their bills; to buy 
wisely; to sell wisely; to save labor, time and worry in 
the yard, and to do all those things that every retailer 
would like to do well. 

In the picture above the cartoonist has portrayed some 
of these Ideas leaving for the great Congress of Ideas 
that will be held in the pages of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN during the coming months. Is your Idea there? 
if not, why not start him off at once to join his brother 
Ideas from all over the country, who will get together 
and endeavor to solve some of the retailers’ problems? 
In the upper left-hand picture the retailer with a yard 
of unusually neat appearance is sending his Idea to 
tell other retailers how that appearance is secured. Just 
helow, the retailer has stopped counting receipts from 


of selecting the best Idea published during August. For The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN invites retailers every- 


the best a prize of $20 will 
be paid by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN; for the next 
best a prize of $10 will be 
awarded, and for the third 
best $5. In addition the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will 
pay $2.50 each for six 
other letters published dur- 
ing the month that contain 
Ideas of the greatest prac- 
tical value. 

These prizes are worth 
contesting for; and it is 
hoped that every yard 
owner, yard manager and 
yard employee will immedi- 
ately send the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN a letter on 
some _ subject connected 
with the operation of a 
retail lumber yard so that 
it may reach this paper in 
time for publication in Au- 
gust. 

The subject of such a 
letter is left entirely to the 
writer thereof. This Con- 
gress of Ideas is called 
‘*The Retail Methods Con- 
test,’? and that includes 
everything from the pur- 
chase of the lumber and 
other yard stock down 
throgh its handling, care, 
sale, delivery and collec- 
tion of the selling price. 
Any Idea on any phase of 








RETAIL METHODS CONTEST. 


What have you devised in your yard to 
save money, labor or worry, or to overcome 
difficulty? Write us a letter and tell us 
about tt. 

For the most helpful idea or method 
described in the letters published in Au- 
gust Twenty Dollars will be paid. 

For the next best letter Ten Dollars will 
be paid. 

And for the third best Five Dollars. 

These prizes will be awarded by a com- 
mittee of retail lumberyard owners, who 
know a retailer’s troubles and can spot a 
good idea when they see it. 

The letters that win will be the letters 
that. show a better way to do something 
that now constitutes a problem. 

In addition to the three prizes mentioned 
above, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will pay 
also for six other letters published during 
August $2.50 each. 

But, better than all, whether you win or 
not, the good that some other fellow is 
going to get out of your letter you are 


going to get out of some other fellow’s 
letter. 

It is going to be a give-and-take proposi- 
tion—and mostly take. For your one let- 
ter you are going to have a chance to read 
a bunch of letters from the other fellows. 

This Retail Methods Contest in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be a Congress 
of Ideas. 


Be represented there by what you think 
is about the best idea in your yard. Be 
there as a reader to reap the benefit of this 
interchange of Experience. 

Write a letter today, so it will be in hand 
in time to be included in the letters pub- 
lished in August. 

Choose your own subject, big or little. 
Tell us what the problem is and how you 
have worked it out. If you have not 
solved it completely, let us know how far 
you have gotten and maybe you and your 
brother retailers can work it out together. 
Don’t put it off—write right away. 








paid bills long enough to speed a collection Idea on his 


way. In another picture 
the retailer who has made 
a success of side lines, such 
as paint and builders’ 
hardware, has started a 
side line Idea for the Con- 
gress prepared to give 
some pointers on that sub- 
ject. In the lower right- 
hand picture the retailer 
who has just landed a nice 
order from a farmer ¢us- 
tomer is starting a sales- 
manship Idea on his way 
to the Congress, who will 
be able to tell many other 
retailers how such orders 
are landed. 

A host of other Tdeas 
are on their way to the 
Congress. Is yours among 
them? Haven’t you hit on 
some good Idea that would 
be a great help to some 
other retailer? and also 
might win a prize? 

Without waiting longer, 
Mr. Retailer, sit down and 
write the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN a letter concern- 
ing some Idea that you 
have put into practice in 
your yard and that you 
have found a saving or a 
help. Address the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 
South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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MONTANA RETAILERS IN ANNUAL. MEETING. 


Business and Entertainment Nicely Combined—Addresses on Live Topics—Community Building Vigorously Indorsed 
— Unstinted Hospitality at Billings—A Banquet and a Concatenation. 


BILLINGS, Mont., July 17.—With a banquet tonight 
the Montana Retail Lumbermen’s Association concluded 
its fourth annual convention, in this city, the metropolis 
of the **Midland Empire,’? and the largest city in 
eastern Montana, and one that bids fair to wax greater 
as the years go by because it is the natural center of a 
region of inany natural resources, 

As we are familiar with the *‘Inland Empire,’’ per- 
taining to the vast region between the Rocky Mountains 
and the Caseade Mountains, so are we to hear more and 
more of the great ‘‘ Midland Empire’’ region, east of the 
Rockies, and between them and the Middle West. 

So here in Billings, where the association was formed 
four years ago, was held this successful meeting, with 
the hospitable lumbermen of Billings as hosts, and the 
stay of the visitors was made exceedingly delightful. 

Without knowing just who constituted the local com- 
mittee of ‘‘ glad handers,’? such royal good fellows as 
H. M. Allen, O. J. Seeley, Bob Cordell, Robert A. Ridge, 
J. R. Swearingen, George M. Porter, “Billie MeCampbell, 
W. IX. Moore and many others of Billings were constantly 
on hand, with their autos if they possessed such expen- 
sive luxuries, and the visitors and their ladies were made 
to feel at home. 

There was entertainment galore for everyone, and the 
representatives of Inland Empire and Coast concetns 
joined in extending courtesies. Nothing was lacking to 
make the meeting one long to be remembered. ; 


May Some Day Meet in Yellowstone Park. 


The two previous annuals were held at an interior water 
ing place, where there were 


no lumbermen to do the 
entertaining. In a meas- 


ure next year, by voting to 
hold) the 1914 meeting 
at Boulder, another hot 
springs resort, there will 
be a return to the old way. 
Some day probably an an- 
nual of the Montana associ 
ation will be held at Mam- 
moth Hot Springs Hotel 
or the Grand Canyon 
Hotel, in the Yellowstone 
National Park. 

Billings is a charming 
little progressive city of 
about 12,000 souls, with its 
wide streets lighted with 
cluster lights, its modern 
brick and steel office and 
publie buildings, club 
houses and churches, having 
just as citified an air as 
the country’s great centers. 

THE MEETING. 

The business — sessions 
were held in the Elks Club 
assembly hall, on the top 
floor of a splendid four- 
story brick club honse. 
They were well attended 
and the addresses were 
practical. Much of the time was taken up with excellent 
talks on Community Development wark, for in this great 
western country, through its energetic retail organiza- 
tions, and particularly the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, of Spokane, the Community Development 
campaign, as inaugurated and earried on for several 
years so successfully by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
is receiving most energetic support. So today Secre- 
tary A. L. Porter, W. H. Miller and others voiced vigor- 
ous truths concerning these things, and even the local 
newspapers that have not been close to the lumber 
dealers of Billings became imbued with the brotherly 
spirit of helping one another and devoted columns to 
the proceedings, without any reference to “lumber 
trust,’’ ‘octopus’? or ‘‘monopoly.’’ 


Retiring 


OPENING SESSION. 


Scheduled for 9:30 a. m., Wednesday, it was a little 
later when Steck’s orchestra, that had been discoursing 
popular airs, gave way and owing to the unavoidable 
absence of Mayor Robert Leavens, the former president 
of the city council, R. FE. Shepherd, was introduced by 
President W. J. Owen, of Lewistown, who welcomed the 
visitors to the city. 

In response W. H. Miller, of the Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, Spokane, spoke in his usual happy 
vein. He declared he felt like a native of the Goiden 
West, for the hest part of his life had been spent in the 
West. He explained that the best part of his life con- 
sisted of the last three months. Lumbermen are great 
builders of communities, their business resulting in the 
building of homes and the springing up of prosperous 
communities in the great and heretofore undeveloped 
West. He closed by quoting the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN’S poet’s charming poem on the West ‘‘ Where the 
things are done.’’ 

A. L, Porter, secretary of the Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, Spokane, said that recently when a 
delegation of California boosters, in natty white suits, 
visited Spokane, to emphasize any particular thing their 
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leader would ask the delegation 
response, in unison, would he: 

** Ab-so-lute-ly.?’ 

Mr. Porter suggested the adoption of the idea to 
enliven the meeting and it was found to be an excellent 
plan, 

President W. J. Owen stated he had no formal ad- 
dress, yet he brought out several good points, extem- 
poraneously, He called attention to the prosecution of 


a question, and the 


the retail lumber associations and the recent dismissal 
of the criminal cases for lack of evidence. He went 


back to the time when there were no retail lumber 
dealers in Montana, but small, nearby mills supplied the 
building material needed. But it was found as the coun- 
try settled up that it was necessary to have a better sup- 
ply on hand, so the retailer became a necessity. He 
therefore believed the retailer is a permanent part of 
the community, despite the action of the Government 
in its suits against the retailers’ organizations, 

In conclusion President Owen suggested that the asso- 
ciation hereafter have but one meeting a year—an annual 
one. It had originally been intended to have quarterly 
meetings, but this had been soon after changed to semi- 
annual meetings. It had been just four years since the 
association was organized at Billings, and he was glad 
it was again meeting here. 

Yell-Leader A. L. Porter—Do we believe that William 
Jennings Owen makes the best president ever? 

Everybody—*Ab-so-lute-iy !”’ 

Following another selection by the orchestra and a 
brief annual report of George M. Porter, of Billings, 
treasurer of the association, an interesting address on 
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‘*Credits and Terms of Sale’’ was presented by B. J. 
Boorman, of Great Falls. At the outset Mr. Boorman 
declared he would rather be a member of the Montana lot 
on the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association than 
president of the largest mail order house in the country. 
‘“Am [ not right?’’ he asked. 
‘*Ab-so-lute-ly,’’ was the uanimous response. 
Regarding collections, Mr. Boorman could see no rea- 
son why lumber should not be on as business-like a basis 
as any other business. He advocated a thorough under- 
standing at the time of sale, in writing, as to the credit 
extended, so there would be no misunderstanding. The 
man who has previously established himself as worthy 
ot credit should have it extended to him without being 
required to furnish a property statement. Another class, 
not so well known, should be required to furnish such a 
statement. A third class, not being able to furnish a 
proper property statement, should be required to give 
security. He called attention to the fact that bankers 
require payment of obligations when due, and he could 
see no reason why lumber dealers should not require 
prompt payment when due. Property statements, he 
pointed out, should be kept on file for future reference. 
‘Control your accounts, and you will control your 
business,’? was one of Mr. Boorman’s statements. 
‘Open accounts always have a speculative value.’ 
‘*Lack of capital and unwise credits were responsible 
for over 30 percent of the business failures in the United 
States in 1912. Incompetency and lack of capital and 
poor credits bring about most failures,’’ he declared. 


J. M. Flint—Are the principles brought out in Mr. Boor- 
man's address good business? 

Everybody—Ab-so-lute-ly ! 

Mr. Flint—Should not we, as retail lumbermen. adopt 


them ? 
Everyhbody—Ab-so-lute-ly ! 


Mr. Boorman was followed by A. W. Douglas, auditor 
of the line yard concern of which Mr. Boorman is at 
the head, who cited some instances of the result of care- 
less credits. He urged looking up the records of all cus- 
It is dangerous to extend credit 


tomers asking credit. 


PORTER, BILLINGS, MONT. : 


blindly. He would rather have an annual business of 
$20,000 cash than a $40,000 business of doubtful eredit. 

H. A. Templeton, also of Great Falls, came through 
with some good pointers on credits and terms of sale, 
showing that the Great Falls lumbermen are awake to 
the importance of this feature of the retail lumber busi 
ness. He suggested the terms of sale in the form of a 
note, which customers pay more attention to than to 
open accounts. 

Ernest Dalby, of Great Falls, thought that the terms 
of sale should be discussed by the dealers in a 
munity. 


com 


Ballard Plan Books. 


W. J. Ballard, of Spokane, told about the plan books 
he is getting out for retail lumber dealers, through the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association. He urged 
dealers to familiarize themselves with the plans in the 
book, so that they can be quickly turned to. He asked 
dealers present to offer any criticisms of the book, « 
usk questions regarding it. He said the first book, an 
edition of 10,000, is now nearly exhausted, and a new 
hook is now being prepared, and he would be pleased to 
receive suggestions regarding it. 

Several dealers suggested that more plans of smali 
houses, especially farm houses, be given in the 
plan book and Mr. Ballard said they would be. 

A. L. Porter told of a dealer in a small eastern Wash 
ington town, where there were two yards, securing orders 
for two house bills through the plan book the first day 
he had it. He made $300 clear on the deals, enough to 
pay his dues in the association for The other 

dealer in the town did not 
believe in the plan books, 


new 


25 years. 


Chattels. 


Judge Edmund 
of Billings, 
‘*Chattels’’ — embracing 
the effect and operation 
of the new chattel mort- 
gage laws in Montana. 
Judge Nichols said at the 
outset, while listening to 
the discussions, it had oc 
curred to him that the 
consumer should also be 
present. It would be a 
matter of education to 
him. It also oceurred to 
the judge that the bring- 
ing about of the things 
discussed meant the elim 
ination of the lawyer. 
These assertions caused 
considerable amusement. 
chattels, he 
an old Engiish 
a judgment to 
he secured when the loan 
was made. He explained 
the origin of the term 
‘‘mortgage.’’ He said al- 
though having lumbermen 
as clients for 25 years he 
did not remember of ever having drawn a chattel mort- 
gage for a lumberman, they usually relying on the me- 
chanics’ lien. However, the lien law in Montana is now so 
poor, Judge Nichols declared, that he believed the chattel 
mortgage might be utilized effectively. Judge Nichols ex- 
plained changes made in the chattel mortgage laws 
in Montana. Formerly the chattel mortgage period was 
for but 1 year and 60 days, but now it is 2 years and 
60 days and during the first year may be renewed for 
3 years. He also called attention to some changes that 
should ke made. His address was listened to with mueh 
interest and several dealers asked questions of the judge 
at his conelusion. 

Secretary George M. Porter read invitations from 
the Billings Club and the Y. M. C. A., of which Harry 
M. Allen, a popular local lumberman, is president, ex- 
tending to the members of the association the privileges 
of their organizations, 

KE. M. Seibert, Livingston; Ernest Dalby, Great Falls, 
and W. J. Seott, Hardin, were named as the auditing 
committee. ; 

The Chair stated that the election of officers was in 
order; and a committee of five on nominations 
named to report at the afternoon session. Following 
was the nominating committee: H. J. Thompson, Bil- 
lings; H. A. Templeton and B. J. Boorman, Great Falls; 
J. W. Burt, Forsyth; T. R. Holmes, Laurel. 

Adjournment for lunch was then taken. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


Before the afternoon session, the orchestra again made 
pleasant the moments of waiting. Then Mrs. J. T. 
Clopper, a local vocalist, rendered several selections that 
were greatly enjoyed. 

Ed Seibert, of Livingston, reported for the auditing 
committee that the accounts of G. M. Porter, secretary 
and treasurer, were found to be correct. ; 

The report of the nominating committee was read by 
Secretary Porter. It recommended the following for 
officers for the association for the ensuing year, and they 
were elected: , 


Niciiols, 


discussed 


Regarding 
said it was 


custom for 


Secretary. 


was 
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Election of Officers 


PresidenteeJ. M. Flint, Bozeman. 

Vice presidente-A. W. Gates. Lewistown. 

Secretary and treasurer—George M. Porter, Billings. 

_Directors—J. P. Healey, Belt; C. D. Jones, Miles City. 
W. J. Scott, Hardin, and T. R. Holmes, Laurel. 

Mr. Flint tried to get the name of B. J. Boorman 
substituted for his as president, but on the motion of 
Mr. Boorman himself the officers as recommended by the 
ommittee were unanimously elected. 


Home Patronage Versus Foreign Patronage. 


A very interesting address was made by C. D. Jones, 
of Miles City, on the subject ‘‘Home Products and 
Home Patronage Versus Foreign Products and Foreign 
Patronage.’’ Mr. Jones strongly urged the patronizing 
of home merchants, and denounced the mail order busi- 
ness. Though lumbermen may not be seriously injured 
by mail order competition, yet every dollar that goes 
out of town injures everyone in the town. The farmer 
and the merchant should get together and the home 
product be sold at home, both that raised by the farmer 
and that retailed by the local merchant. He believed 
mail order competition could be met by retailers becom 
ing better merchants. His address was right to the 
point and indicates that the lumber dealers of Montana 
are aware of the dangers of mail order competition. 

The Use of Silos. 

Prot. F. B. Linfield, of Bozeman, director of the 
Montana Agricultural Station, discussed ‘‘Silos: Their 
Use and Value to the Farmer.’’ He pointed out some 
of the uses and many of the limitations of silos. Silos 
are used to eure for live stock feed that would other- 
wise be difficult or impossible to cure. He did not 
believe that silo-cured food is any better than food prop- 
erly cured in any other way, for the main part of the 
ration. The advantage of the silo is that food can be 
cured that on account of weather conditions it is 
difficult or impossible to cure otherwise. But owing to 
the dry climate of Montana fodder can be well eured 
in the open air, thus making the silo not so necessary 
as it is farther East. He pointed out the expense of silo 
construction, the interest 
on the investment, amount 
ing to about 50 cents a 
ton a year, and the cost of 
operating. Labor in the 
West about double 
what it does farther east. 
He figured the labor cost 
from $4.50 to $5.50 a ton. 
The expense of construct- 


eosts 


ing a silo also is such 
that it would be better if 


several farmers would join 
together in the expense 
und use of a silo. 

A silo should be so built 
hat it will dry out 
quickly. He did not favor 
painting them in the in- 
side, as the paint cracked 
and the moisture would 
get in, and not readily dry 
ut. Creosoting or any- 
thing that filled the pores 
of the wood would be bet- 
ier, so that when emptied, 
the silo would quickly dry. 

Prof. Linfield explained 
different forms of silo con- 
struction, recommending 
especially those lined with ; 
cement or sheet iror, and round in form, unless built 
of stone or cement that would not bulge. The stave silo 
has been advocated more of late than any other, but 
it has not been used long enough to demonstrate 
its durability, in his opinion. Prof. Linfield’s talk 
was very interesting and contained much valuable infor- 
mation from a farmer’s standpoint regarding silos, but 
it was not much of a boost for the silo in Montana, the 
professor maintaining that fodder is too cheap and 
because of the dry climate of Montana can be otherwise 
eured, and accordingly the expense of the silo is not 
warranted. = 

A. L. Porter inquired of Prof. Linfield if he meant 
that he liked dried melon rind and dried apples as well 
as nice preserved fruits, as his address seemed to point 
in that direction as far as stock food is concerned. The 
agricultural expert in reply declared the cow’s taste 1s 
not as highly developed as the human, and that the 
season cured fodder is just as good for the caw as 
ensilage. 

The New Association Idea. 


A, L. Porter, of Spokane, secretary of the Western 
association, followed on the subject ‘‘The New Idea 
in Association Work,’’ in which he pointed out how 
every member of the Western association had a branch 
office in Spokane—the office of his association, where 
a force of people is constantly at work in behalf of its 
members, He believed they were making more than 100 
percent a year on the investment of members. He called 
attention to the campaign for new members carried on 
this year, with the meeting at Salt Lake and four dis- 
trict meetings in California that he attended, The total 
membership is now 1,088 and he hoped before long to 
make it 2,000. He explained regarding the new depart- 
ments of the association, including community develop- 
ment, advertising, house plans, freight claims and col- 
leetions. He stated that in Washington 92 percent, in 
Oregon 63 percent, in Montana 88 percent, in Idaho 86 
percent and in Utah 76 percent of the dealers are mem- 
bers of the Western association. Freight claims col- 
lected are remitted in full to members, there being no 





charge for the service. Cars are also traced by the 
trafic department, which is a great convenience to mem- 
bers. Mr. Porter emphasized the community develop- 
ment work, and the need of the retailer advertising, and 
announced that his office now employed to prepare orig- 
inal ads for members an expert advertising man who 
would make a few remarks at the close of Mr. Porter’s 
talk. Mr, Porter announced that his office will soon 
issue a book on ‘*‘ Town Building’’ that will contain the 
best information along this line that can be obtained. 
In conclusion he urged lumber dealers to hustle and 
become better merchants, to get out and meet farmers 
and townspeople, and not sit around the office and play 
the mandolin or pinochle. 

‘You know,’’ continued Mr. Porter, ‘‘the criminal 
proceedings against the retail secretaries have been dis 
missed by the Government because it didn’t have any 
thing against us.’’ 

Kverybody— ‘ Ab-so-lute-ly.’’ 

Mr. Porter concluded by reading a baseball story 
about Ty Cobb, showing the importance of not only 
getting to third base but to the home plate, in business 
us well as baseball. 

A little music, a violin solo, ‘*‘Cavaleria Rustiecana,’’ 
by Prot. Verne L. Steck, leader of the orchestra, served 
to rest those who had been devoting their attention so 
earnestly to the many good things on the program. 

‘Community Development’’ was discussed by Rev. 
Walter H. North, of the First Congregational Church, 
Billings, who first expressed the honor he felt at being 
invited to address the meeting. He said he had looked 
into the subject and found that it meant the same thing 
to merchant or preacher—to boost for the town. It 
meant a community conscience—to think in the terms of 
one’s neighbors as well as for one’s self. The period 
is at hand when a man can’t make his own lumber, his 
own clothes, raise his own food ete., but are all special- 
ists now, and each line of industry is dependent upon 
the prosperity of all the others. 

‘¢Every fellow’s game has got to be boosted,’’ he 
declared, ‘‘and I am strong for it, for it means the 
development of cammunity conscience."’ He believed 
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A STREET SCENE IN THE HUSTLING CITY OF BILLINGS, 
it necessary that the business be efficient if the com 


munity is to be efficient. He believed in happy and 
contented homes, to make up happy, contented and 
prosperous communities. Business must be put on a 


clean, honest basis, so that the business man can go 
home to his family after having a clean business day. 
Then he believed a step would be taken in the right 
direction, a step in the direction of happy and con- 
tented homes and communities. At this point Yell 
Leader A. L. Porter interrupted with: ‘‘Do we believe 
what Rev. North says?’’ 

Everybody—‘‘ Ab-so-lute-ly! ’ 

His remarks, though brief, were to the point and 
he was loudly applauded at the conclusion. 

Rev. North was followed by W. H. Miller, of Spokane, 
editor of the Western association’s bulletin, who gave 
one of his characteristic humorous as well as serious 
rapid-fire addresses. 


’ 


His topic was on ‘‘My Word,’’ according to the pro- 
vram, but that made little difference. He declared 
that community development and preservation were the 
most important things before the lumbermen of the 
eountry today, for if there were no communities there 
would be no more need of lumber yards than there 
would be of his starting a 10-story cork factory in a 
prohibition State. He paid an earnest tribute to the 
country newspaper men, and the work they are doing. 
He wondered why the meeting was held in Billings 
because he could prove by the morning paper that 
there is no lumber sold in Billings, except a little rough 
lumber and some kindling wood. ‘‘Go home-and get 
behind your country paper,’’ he declared. ‘‘You 
help it, and it will help you.’’ 

Mr. Miller gave good advice on what should be done 
to bring about a greater community development, and 
interspersed his serious talk with side splitting stories 
better to illustrate them. He touched upon good roads, 
and pointed out how prone the farmer is to criticise 
the railroads, among other things, yet the poorest roads 
in the country run by the farmers’ doors, and if the 
railroads charged as much as it costs to haul freight 
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over the average country road there would be a revolu- 
tion in this country. 

In conclusion Mr. Miller read some original verses 
that he had written that established him as a poet as 
well as a preacher and a wit, 

W. T. Denniston, who prepares advertising for mem 
hers of the Western association, briefly explained his 
work, and pointed out that it is for the benefit of 
members and without cost to them. This concluded the 
speech-making, and the Chair appointed a committee 
on resolutions, and announced that there would be « 
short business meeting Thursday morning at 9:30. He 
named Messrs. Templeton, Jones and Douthet as the 
resolution committee, and the meetiug adjourned. 


THURSDAY MORNING. ’ 


The final session was held Thursday morning. Sec 
retary G. M. Porter read a telegram from A. 8S. Naun- 
dorf, of the Eureka Lumber Company, Eureka, Mont., 
expressing regret at his inability to be present. 

The Chair announced that the Montana Sash & Door 
Company would be pleased to have the lumbermen 
Visit its plant between 1 and 2 p. m. 

The question of omitting the semiannual meeting and 
having but one meeting a year was taken up. Mr. 
Healey, of Belt, approved of the idea, suggesting that 
only the summer meeting be held. The question was 
briefly discussed, and it was decided that the next 
meeting be held in the summer of 1914, at the call of 
the president and secretary. A discussion followed as 
to the place where the 1914 meeting be held. B. J. 
Boorman suggested Boulder, Mont. E. M. Seibert sug- 
gested Mammoth Hot Springs or Glacier National Park. 

Fred H. Gilman, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, told 
of the very interesting three days’ outing of the San 
Joaquin Valley Lumbermen’s Club at Shaver, Cal., as 
the guests of the Fresno Flume & Lumber Company. 

It was finally decided to meet at Boulder next summer. 

The association decided to have printed for members 
a supply of the property statement blanks as brought 
out by Mr. Boorman in his address on credits the day 
previous. 

Resolutions. 


Secretary George M. Por- 
ter read the report of the 
committee on resolutions, in 
which thanks were extend 
ed to all who contributed to 
make the meeting a success 
fulone., Particular mention 
was made of the good work 
of the officers of the asso 
ciation and of the splendid 
addresses delivered. The 
press of Billings was com- 
mended for its reports of 
the proceedings. The reso 
lutions were adopted as 
read, 

In conclusion, President 
Owen thanked the mem 
bers for the hearty sup- 
port given him during the 
year, and asked that it 
also be extended to Presi- 
dent J. M. Flint during 
the ensuing year. 

The new president, being 
called upon, respouded 
briefly and appropriately, 
and the meeting adjourned, 
those present being taken 
in autos for a two-hour ride through the Yellowstone 
Valley. 


THE BANQUET. 


The closing event of the convention was the banquet 
Thursday evening in the dining room of the Northern 
Hotel, participated in by over 150 lumbermen and their 
ladies. It was 9:30 when the diners sat down and until 
near midnight the dining was interspersed with orches- 
tral selections, violin solos by Prof. Verne L. Steck and 
vocal selections by Mrs. T. J. Clapper and also by Frank 
H, Allen. The latter is a son of Harry M. Allen, the 
3illings lumberman, and was repeatedly encored. 

The diners also sang some of the old songs with 
modern words, from the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S 
‘*Him Book.’’ 

Billie McCampbell, of Billings, pioneer as well as most 
popular salesman and wholesaler, acted as toastmaster, 
in lieu of Frank B. Cole, who, because of the adver- 
tisimg he has received in these columns as a professional 
toastmaster, had been asked so to act on this occasion, 
but was unable to be on deck. It was said that the 
substitution was not unacceptable. 

More stories from W. H. Miller added piquaney to 
the evening. He spoke of the enjoyable ride of the 
morning, and said he was surprised at.the vast amount 
of real estate tributary to the city. He emphasized 
the broadening influence of associations, and especially 
of gatherings of this sort. More music and singing, 
and the function was over, thus concluding a very inter 
esting, instructive and representative gathering. 


HOO-HOO TO THE FORE. 


A feature of the convention was the creditable part 
taken in it by Hoo-Hoo. The official association badge, 
provided by the association, was in the shape of a small 
Hoo-Hoo banner, and over this a silk badge provided 
by the Three Forks Cement Company, Trident, Mont., 
which concern, as usual, did much entertaining. 

Following the adjournment Wednesday afternoon the 
Hoo-Hoo took charge of affairs. The kittens to be 
initiated in the evening were placed in a large sawdust 
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wagon and behind it nearly 100 Hoo-Hoo marched 
through the business center of Billings. 

That evening under the supervision of W. K. Moore, 
Vwegerent, an excellent concatenation was held in Elks’ 
Hall, at which 19 were initiated 

These had charge: 

OFFICERS 

Snark—wW, Kk. Movre. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—A. L. Porter. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo—P. W. Backus. 

3ojum—Geo. L. Ladbury. 

Scrivenoter—L. F. Russell. 

Jabberwock—C. A. Riggs. 

(‘ustocatian—E. F. Heisser. 

Arcanoper—C, M. Kutzner. 

Gurdon—T. O. Peacock. 

The following were initiated: 

INITIATES. 

Wim. Ward Foreman, Worden, Northern Pacitic Ry. 

Claud C, Clark, Worden, C. H. Chase Lumber Company. 

Glen Albert Smith, Billings, U. S. Forest Service. , 

Emer Stephen Elliott, Billings, E. H. Chase Lumber Com 
pany. 

Henry Wm. Anderson, Lewiston, Montana Lumber Com 
pany. 

Chace Anderson, Manbattan, Manhattan Lumber Com- 
pany. 

Albert Olson, Lovell, Wyo., Olson Lumber Company. 
Harlan James Thompson, Billings, Billings Lumber Com- 
pany. 

Fred Hilton Robinson, Lewiston, Mahan-Robinson Lum- 
ber Company. 

Clarence Ethelbert Bergland, Columbus, C. H. Chase Lum- 
ber Company. 

Orange Chapin Johnson, Billings, Seeley Lumber Com- 
pany. ‘ 
John Eldridge Wakefield, Belgrade. Boorman Lumber 
Company. 

Robert Allison Ridge, Billings, Cardell-Ridge Lumber 
Company. 

James Ellsworth Spurling, Billings, Northern Pacific 
Railway. * 

Lloyd Lee Swingle, Billings, Cardell-Ridge Lumber Com- 
pany. 

Jacob Grant Lookingbill, Bridges, H. M. Allen Lumber 
Company. 

John M. Bullington, Billings. 

Edward Randolph Burkholder, Billings, Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Agency. 

Llewellyn Basil Paine, Forsythe, C. H. Chase Lumber 
Company. 


Following the initiation, an ‘‘on the roof’’ banquet 
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was held at the Northern Hotel and at its conclusion 
W. H. Miller, of Spokane, made an enjoyable talk. 
Hoo-Hoo songs were sung and it was late when it was 
over, but not too late for the Hoo-Hoo to serenade the 
homes of several prominent Billings lumbermen. Vice- 
gerent Moore deserves much credit for the success of 
this, his first concatenation. 


Entertainment. 


Hoo-Hoo was also in evidence Thursday afternoon, 
when, behind an immense Hoo-Hoo banner, with Jones, 
of Miles City, beating the drum as if he knew how, the 


visiting Hoo-Hoo and lumbermen marched to the ball 
park and as the guests of the Potlatch Lumber Com- 
pany, Potlatch, Idaho; the lumber department of the 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company, Bonner, Mont., 
and the Lumber Manufacturers’ Agency, Centralia 
Wash., enjoyed an exciting Midland League baseball 
vame between Buffalo, Wyo., and Billings. - Everyone 
earried horns and blew them, and it surely was a noisy 
Hoo-Hoo lumber crowd. 

The entertainment provided, besides the official ban 
quet, was indeed lavish. Wednesday forenoon the ladies 
were taken for a ride through the Yellowstone Valley 
in automobiles. In the afternoon the local ladies took 
the visiting ladies to the Gem Theater, and in the 
evening, at Kennedy Hall, a recital was given by local 
talent that was greatly enjoyed. 

On Thursday a luncheon was given the visiting ladies 
by the local ladies, and in the afternoon they were the 
guests of W. A. (Bill) McCampbell, at the Babeock 
Theater. The local ladies, including Mrs. McCampbell, 
Mrs. Ridge, Mrs. Cardell, Mrs. Seeley, Mrs. Porter, Mrs. 
Southworth and others, did their utmost to make pleas 
aunt the sojourn of the visitors in Billings. 

On Wednesday evening, before the Hoo-Hoo con 
catenation, the visiting lumbermen were the guests of 
the Three Forks Portland Cement Company at the Bab 
cock Theater. W. E. Burke, sales manager, and Mr. 
Peacock, traveling representative of the company, were 
on hand as usual. 

A Montana meeting without George W. Mason, who 
represents the lumber department of the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Company, Bonner, would hardly be a 
success. The same can he said of E. R. Burkholder, of 
the Lumber Manufacturers’ Agency, Centralia, Wash.; 
Southworth, with the Potlatch Lumber Company, Pot- 
latch, Idaho; E. F. Heisser, with the Commonwealth 
Lumber Company, Seattle; Ira F. Swarthout, of the 
Tacoma & Eastern Lumber Company, Tacoma; C. M. 
Kutzner, with the Dover Lumber Company, Dover, 
Idaho, and others representing mill concerns, who 
dropped in to the convention to meet their friends and 
customers, i 
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AN INVITATION TO THE FIFTH NATIONAL CONSERVATION CONGRESS. 


| Extracts from Remarks of Charles Lathrop Pack, President of the National Conservation Congress, at the New England Forestry Meeting at Lake Sunapee, New 


There is not doubt that in our minds conservation of 
the forest means not merely the reservation our enemies 
would have us teach, but the best use of the woodlands 
we have. It is a great problem which you and I are 
bound to work out—fight out, if necessary. The care 
and cultivation of forest and field is work that furnishes 
the test of our American citizenship and, important as 
these things are in themselves, the real problem, my for- 
estry friends, is the cultivation and conservation of men. 
With better-cared-for forests and agricultural lands we 
will have better men and women to use them. 

The Fifth National Conservation Congress meets in 
Washington, D. C., November 18, 19, 20. It is to be your 
congress this year in a peculiar degree. For several 
years at the annual sessions the Conservation Congress 
has given much time to the important subjects relating 
to the conservation of human life, to soils, to the evils 
of the many forms of economic waste. ‘This year in 
Washington we come back to the meeting place of the 
first great National Conservation Assembly and some 
of us now here took part. I refer to the gathering of 
the governors of all the States at the White House in 
1908. It is also most fitting that this year we return to 
the consideration of forestry and water power—the 
subjects with which the conservation movement started. 
No man who calls himself a forester, no State or associ- 
ation forest or conservation official, no forestry school 
educator, no up-to-date lumberman can. afford to be 
absent. It is this year to be your meeting. It will be 
what you all make it. I am glad to say that all signs 
point to a large attendance. 

The work of the forestry committee with its sub- 
divisions financed through the American Forestry Associ- 
ation under the leadership of a New England man is pro- 


gressing in an admirable way, — of large results. 
Some of the reports, I am told, of these investigators, who 
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are at work from New Hampshire to Oregon, will be ready 
for the printer in September. The water power committee 
is also a strong one, and I feel sure that its work will 
inspire your consideration. There will be other features of 
the Fifth National Conservation Congress, but the subjects 
relating to forestry and water power will be given the 
greatest prominence this year. 


A Matter of Push. 


I promise to persist at my part of the labor before us, 
and feel that I can rely upon eyery one of you. Let us 
all meet there in Washington and let us all push. That 
reminds me of the story of the Georgian negro couple I 
once knew down south, who had grown rather tired of 
each ‘other. After a quarrel with his wife Rastus finally 
decided to commit suicide by hanging because he thought 
‘Manda no longer cared for him. One evening he piled 
the two family wastubs on top of each other bottom-up— 
stood on the top tub and fastened the clothes line over the 
cabin rafter, slipped the rope noose about his neck, and 
then kicked the washtubs over. As they went out from 
under him ‘Manda saw Rastus’ eyes begin to look glassy, 
with a peculiar roll, and with a scream she rushed to his 
aid and began to pull down as hard as she could. Rastus 
was just able to gasp: “Don’t pull, Manda; don’t pull— 
push! push! push?’ ; ; 

Who will push for us if we don’t push for ourselves ? 
Who will believe in our works and in us if we can't show 
our faith in each other and in our common conservation 
cause? When you come to Washington, be a good fellow. 
Expect to find what you will, but don’t forget that some- 
one expects something of you. 

Conservation needs the codperation of its friends this 
year as never before. Its enemies are more active. Per- 
haps this is because our work is achieving such definite 
and tangible results. It looks as if some of our antagonists 
were in a panic. Any public movement that threatens t 
curtail private privileges is bound to make enemies. We 
Jove conservation for the type of enemies it has made. 
Selfish interests are eager to have things their own way 
{n the matter of timberlands and water power. The true 
policy of conservation renders this impossible. True con- 
servation does not lock up the country’s resources. It 
develops and utilizes them for the best good of all the 
eople. Under the wise direction of the United States 
Bovernment so much has been and is being accomplished 
along this line that our friends the enemy are making 


mighty efforts to discredit the cause. They have inspired 
newspaper articles to the effect that the conservationists 
are at loggerheads among themselves. To give color to 
this they have procured the publication of statements that 
the National Conservation Congress and the National Con- 
servation Association are engaging in hidden warfare with 
each other. Thanks to the prompt coéperation of Gifford 
Pinchot, president of the association, this was immediately 
shown to be false. ; 
As to State Rights. 


The artificial clamor for States rights is another phase 
of pernicious activity. An attempt is being made to show 
that the West demands that the Government turn over its 
national forests to the States. A “Conference of Western 
Governors” was held recently at Salt Lake City. It was 
heralded as a meeting for the purpose of emphusizing this 
demand. Seventeen governors were announced as the pros- 
pective speakers. Only five of these governors were present. 
In the addresses that were delivered in person or by proxy 
I understand that only two of the governors voiced a 
desire for State control of the forests. Addresses provided 
by some who did not attend were strongly in favor of the 
continuation of national control. The majority said nothing 
at all on the subject. Others who did not attend have 
written that they had no information as to the object of 
the meeting. And yet the five governors who were present 
adopted resolutions for State control. Does that look like a 
great and genuine popular clamor? 

In transporting fruits for the eastern markets from the 
Pacific coast. the first consideration is that there should 
be coldness, and then isolation. The delicate fruits must 
not touch each other. You know some people who go 
through life like that, and what a mistake it is. There 
is no one whose horizon can not be widened, whose vision 
will not be better and perspective truer if he will only 
take advantage of the wholesome education of fellowship. 
There is no better fellowship than you will find at the 
Conservation Congress, nu better companionship than that 
which can be furnished by educated foresters. I deem that 
man or woman fortunate who has such a scientific nature- 
lover as a friend. 

Come to Washington in November and see your old friends 
and make new ones. We need the pemee aid of every one 
of you in the work of the Fifth National Conservation 
Congress. Who shall say that it ~~ not be the people’s 
gveat conservation fight? Come! Push! 
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MICHIGAN HARDWOOD AND HEMLOCK SITUATION. 








Annual Convention of Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association Brings Forth Statistical Reports Showing 


> 


Derroir, Micu., July 22.—The seventh annual meeting 
of the Michigan Hardwood Manvfacturers’ Association, 
held at the Pontchartrain here today, was very brief, 
occupying less than two hours, but some interesting fea 
tures develo} ed. All the officers were reélected and the 
list included no only the president, vice president, treas- 
urer, secretary and executive committee, but the board of 


directors. Thus the association expressed its approval 


of the administration of President F. L. Richardson, of 
Alpena. ; 
The report of the market committee was a special 


feature of interest, and was perhaps more interesting 
than usual beeause of the fine statistical position shown 
to exist in the Michigan lumber industry, which is the 
best in its history. Let it be remembered that while 
once there was a Michigan Hemlock Association, the 
present organization now ineéludes that wood in the seope 
of its activities And the statistical position of hemlock 
is as good as that of hardwoods. Sometimes—in fact, 
rather frequently—statistical position Is noi reflected in 
current prices; but in Michigan, where the members ot 
the association accept the official reports as bona fide, as 
they have been proven to be by experience, and base 
their manufacturing and selling prices on the reports, 
the proper relation between supply and demand is fairly 
certain to be preserved. 


Forest Fire Report Comprehensive. 


Perhaps the other most notable feature ot the niet 
ino was the report of the forest fire committee, which 
demonst rated that the lumbermen, as timber owners, ¢an 
establish cordial and codperative relations with the peo 
ple and the local authorities. 

The meeting was called to order by President Richard- 
son at 10:30 a.m. The president said that having been 
in touch with the work of the committees and having 
looked over their reports, which cover so thoroughly the 
work of the association, he was absolved from making 
an address. ‘‘Since the last meeting,’’ he said, ** your 
representatives have uttended meetings of two national 
lumber organizations, one the National Lumber Manu 
facturers’ Association, which met in Kansas City; the 
other, the National Hardwood Lumberinen’s Association, 
which met the same week in Chicago.’’ 

Mr. Richardson said that the National Lumber Manu 
facturers’ Association deserved, and he believed would 
command, the support of all manufacturers’ 
tions; for it fills a place which none other can, and 
stands ready with complete organization to represent 
the common needs of the mahufactureis. He said the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association, which provides 
grading rules for the hardwood business, had yielded 
recognition to the northern manufacturers in the revision 
of the rules made at Chicago, and as a consequence the 
ties between the Michigan manufacturers and that or 
eanization were stronger than ever. 

” The roll call showed thirty-two firms represented out 
of a total membership of sixty-six. The minutes of the 
meeting of April 25 were read and approved. 


associa- 


The Secretary’s Report. 


Knox, of Cadillac, presented his annual report, 
It follows in part: 


> a, 
which was approved. 
association on the character 

ility : ‘ganizers, its icers, directors, com- 
and stability of its organizers, its officers, ¢ SCO! 
mitteemen and members, and to repeat that the Michigan 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association has obtained a repu- 
tation for completeness of reports, results of its committee 
work and general efficiency, second to none in the United 
States. 


I wish to congratulate thé 


Financial Affairs in Good Condition. 

Our financial affairs have always been in good shape from 
the fact that we levy only one assessment each year and 
have our funds in hand for regular and emergency needs. 
Our treasurer reported a sufficient sum on hand July 15 to 
carry us through the year. Se Ar oa 

Our forest fire protective department is in its second 

vear and has already established a well-earned a of ‘on 
the job all the time’ during the fire season of patrol. 
. hapemsenent No. 3 for the account of that department, 
levied May 3, 1913, has produced $7,137.95 and there will 
be due in addition to this $2,624.44, thus realizing $9,762.59 
on a basis of 325,413 acres at 3 cents an acre. This amount 
without doubt will carry the department through the entire 
season and at a reduction in the assessment of 1 cent an 
acre. 

[he treasurer’s report showed a balance on hand 
Julv 1 of $5,653.78 in the general fund, while in the 
fire fund there was $5,190.65. President Richardson 
explained that the fire fund is entirely separate from 
the fund of the association proper, as some members of 
the association do not contribute towards it. 

. ’ — >. 

Under the head of committee’s report, Henry Ballou, 
of Cadillac, chairman of the railroad committee, made 
a brief verbal report. At the April meeting the work 
of that committee was gone into very extensively, and 
what Chairman Ballou had to report today was merely 
a successful prosecution of the work the committee then 
had in hand. The chief effort of this committee has been 
to secure the proper screening of locomotive stacks. All 
the railroads within the fire danger zone have equipped 
their locomotives with approved screens, except the Mich- 
igan Central. Later in the meeting it was stated that 
information had just been received to the effect that the 
Michigan Central had ordered all its locomotives in the 
territory to be properly equipped. ae 

The legislative committee was called on for its report, 
but its chairman, F. A. Diggins, of Cadillac, was not 
present, and a member of his committee stated that it 


had no work hefore it in recent months. 





Low Stocks — Officers Re-elected. 


Comment on Grading Rules. 

D. H. Day, of Glen Haven, chairman of the grading 
rules committee, devoted his report to the outcome of 
the long effort made by noithern manufacturers to 
secure in their own interest some modifications in the 
rules of the National Hardwood Tumbermen’s Asso 
ciation. His report follows: 


The inspection committee reports that after two years’ 
conference, working in connection with the Northern Hem- 
lock & Hardwood Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, with 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association upon the pro- 
posed changes to the rules, that the results obtained are as 
follows : 

Paragraph 5, page 9, asking for a substitute in firsts and 
seconds, 5 percent in measurement may be secant of the 
standard thickness according to the following table: 

ote ae RR SURO Gg oceans @ sia a wrwie oe 1 








t 32-inch scant 
ye a a eS eae ny 1/16-inch ant 
2 rR: MRT MMIOL nos aie an hase iow Ks oe 0s 1/8-inch seant 

rhis, after considerable discussion with the national com- 


mittee, we were unable to secure and the rules in this re- 
gard will remain as at present. 

In the grades of common, 1-inch and thicker, the percent- 
age in cuttings asked for was allowed. 

Caption “Standard Defects,” paragraph 1, 
stitute: one knot, 1l-inch in diameter. Not 
remain same as before. Paragraph 2, two 
Not allowed, rules remain same as before. 

Paragraph 2, page 12, substitute: worm, grub, knot and 
rafting pin holes, not exceeding in extent or damage one 
'4-inch knot, change not allowed. Rule remains the same. 

Paragraph 3, substitute: ordinary season checks are such 
as occur in drying lumber when properly piled and covered 
on yard and are not to be considered defects. Not allowed, 
the rules remain as at present. 

Paragraph 4, substitute: stain that will be removed or 
leave only a _ slight discoloration after dressing to the 
standard thickness for dressed lumber must not be considered 
defects. Not allowed. Rule remains the same as before. 

In firsts, instead of 6 inches and 7 inches wide must be 

pieces 4 to 9 inches surface 


page 11, sub 
allowed, rules 
i4-inch knots. 






clear, following changes made ; 
measure must be clear. 
In No. 2 common w 


asked for pieces 5 to S inches wide, 





i .. Te 
Michigan 


RICHARDSON, OF ALPENA; 


President Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 


$ to 11 feet long to work 50 percent clear face and not 
ever three cuttings; 1! feet and over long to work 50 per- 
cent clear face in not over five cuttings. The rule as com- 
promised reads: ; 7 inches wide, 4 to 10 





“Pieces 3 to 7 
ieet long must work 50 percent clear face in not over three 
cuttings, % to 7 inches wide, 11 feet and over long must 
work 50 percent clear face in not over three cuttings, pieces 
S inches and over wide, 4 to 9 feet long must work 50 per- 
cent clear face in not over three cuttings; 8 inches and 
over wide, 10 to 13 feet long, must work 50 percent clear 
face in not over four cuttings; 8 inches and over wide, 14 
feet and over long must work 50 percent clear face in not 
over five cuttings.” 

Squares, in firsts and seconds, a change has been made 
by the word “sound” replacing “standard” knots according 
to the different sizes as made. 

This committee feels that with one or two exceptions 
these changes were not of importance enough to take a 
stand that might lead to results which would not be desir- 
able to the trade and that a great many changes which 
are beneficial to the manufacturers have been received. 

A strong stand was made for the allowance of 5 percent 
sveant thick in firsts and seconds. The opposition was so 
strong from the different parts of the country that it was 
considered best to resign that point. J 

The three defects relative to the 1%4-inch knots were of 
minor importance and could easily be conceded. 

The matter of season checks and stain, we all know are 
defects that are hard to make a rule for that will be satis- 
factory to all branches of the trade and no strong plea was 
made for these changes. 


Report of Forest Fire Committee. 


The chairman of the forest fire committee, Charles A. 
Bigelow, of Bay City, called upon Charles Hickok, chief 








warden, who read the report of the committee. It 
follows: 
June 1 was the opening of a severe dry period, accom- 


panied by high winds which developed, at times, into fierce 
gales. The dry and windy condition continued up to and 
including June 20. This period, throughout our patror 
district, was without rainfall for upwards of one montk. 
The fire days were continuous and the task of saving trom 
heavy losses the many properties listed in this department 
was an arduous one. 

The burning of brush lands by settlers was in evidence in 
every locality within the fire zone, the farmers taking ad- 





vantage of the dry weather to do their burning: Ninety 
percent of the burning was done with care, and caution 
was taken to confine fires to the owner's property. How- 


ever, there are yet some who, through lack of proper pre- 


caution, allowed fires to escape. Large and disastrous fires 
would have been the result had not prompt measures been 
taken to round up and contine the same to areas apart from 
timber and forest products. Reports from the eleven dis- 
tricts prove the majority of those having land to clear as 
being in favor of the careful use of fire. A number of the 
less careful were warned by the wardens before fire had 
gone beyond the boundaries of the owners’ land. Fear of 
the law, in such cases, acted as a stimulus to a prompt at 
tempt to confine fires and keep them from damaging the 
property of others. In most cases this worked to the end 
of no damage to neighboring properties. 

The people, resident in the vicinity of your forests, are 
'eginning to realize the necessity of “no forest fires,” yet, 
be it understood, the task of educating a people to a realiza- 
tion of the destruction wrought by their own carelessness 
is a large one. To pry the people of a community from 
the deep rut of custom and place them on the road which 
leads to a new era is a large work and nothing short of 
continuity of effort will ever bring the desired result. 


Question Been Neglected. 

Since the years dating back to the forties the question of 
the suppression and elimination of forest fires has been a 
neglected one, due, no doubt, to the fact that Michigan was 
so rich in timber growth. The ravages of forest tires wis 
passed unnoticed, the careless use of fire became a custom, 
und a system of despoilation was the result. This condi- 
tion was looked upon by the public as a natural and un- 
preventable consequence, 

In comparing the recent fire days with those of the past, 
we are led to believe we have passed through as serious 
and dangerous a period as has been the rule in previous 
years, 

The warden force was untiring in the effort to save their 
districts from loss this year. In many cases the task was 
a big one owing to fires being fanned by a wind of great 
velocity. During June there were 110 fires, and the causes 
thereof follow: 
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Twenty-five thousand two hundred and sixty a ‘res, most- 
ly slash lands, were burned over during the month. Not 
over one-half of 1 percent of the area burned was covered 
by standing timber, leaving the deduction that an effective 
effort was put forth in keeping fires from crossing timber 
line. 

Railroads Screen Locomotive Stacks. 


Much improvement is noted in the action taken by some 
railroad companies relative to proper screens on locomotives 
and attention paid to fires by railroad employees. In the 
report of fires, giving cause, it is noted that railways are 
responsible for thirty-four fires against seventy-six from 
other causes. No loss was oceasioned by the fires charged 


to railroad equipment. There are railways, running dan 
serous localities within the fire zone, that by making im 
provement in their screens and the clearing of right-of-way 


would lessen the fire hazard to adjacent properties and we 
“expect the companies operating these roads to fall in line 
with the “no forest fire’ idea, clearing their right-of-way 
and adopting proper screens for their locomotives. : 

Losses in the various districts follow : 
District. 





Onaway—Wood, posts, ties, cedar and hardwood 
az _ logs Reis 89 A615 "S Bs dS. @ WKOS Giese 00.4.0 wie sb 0). RS 
Wolverine—Set of camps, cedar posts and bark. . 850.00 
Johannesburg—Cedar posts and poles........... 74.00 

Mancelona—Damage to 230,000 feet b. m. standing 
oe NEE Ae a Oe ee A reais 460.00 
leward—Hemlock logs, bark and cordwood...... 1,558.18 
BROAD. picls hie eg o.9 10a bielsels 4.4% Ou eae 3 %G ance ou eeRORe aD 
We regret it becomes necessary to report a loss of prop- 


erty owners connected with this department, yet we realize. 
in the burning of 25,260 acres of dry slashings and the fire 
being driven by a high wind. there must be some loss, since 
there are thousands of dollars’ worth of forest products 
scattered throughout the districts. On the other hand, we 
welcome the loss of 25,000 acres of slashings—a menace to 
the timber owner and community dweller to be no longer 
feared, - 
Slash Problem of Great Concern. 

The slash problem is the one great concern of this organi- 
zation. Many theories have been advanced and a few plans 
of elimination tried with various degrees of success. ve 
are at this time, working on a plan which we believe will 
result in the doing away with all of the accumulated slash 
in due time. The wardens are instructed to call on super- 
visors while visiting townships included in their districts 
and present to them the following plan, the same to be 
considered at the next regular meeting of the board of 
supervisors in the different counties: 

When slash exists in any township, which, in dry periods, 
is a menace to the residents and property owners, a day 
be selected by the supervisors, and the settlers be requested 
to assist in the burning of said slash. Lumber companies, 
having camps in the vicinity, will be asked to render assist- 
ance for a day by sending out camp crew or as many men 
as are needed. The burning is to be done under the direction 
of the supervisor and association warden at a time when 
fires can be controlled. 

We are confident this plan can be carried out, as it has 
been taken up with several supervisors, all of whom favored 
the idea. We realize it will take some time to make this 
plan a custom, but every acre of slash disposal means the 
hazard to properties lessened and dollars saved in fire 
losses. We would very much appreciate an expression of 
the views of timber owners and operators having lands 
listed with this department as to their willingness to co- 
béperate with the township authorities and residents. 

Notaries in Camps. 

Several operators have taken advantage of our sugges- 
tion, made last season, to have notaries appointed in their 
camps, and by the sworn voucher system, collect, from the 
township and State, the money expended by the operator in 


fighting fire. Every lumberman connected with the de- 
partment should install this system in his camps. The 


State law provides the township and State shall bear forest 
fire-fighting costs. The only requirement is that claims be 
presented to a town board in such form and manner as 
prescribed in section 8 of Act No. 349 of the Publie Acts 
of 1903. In the aggregate large sums have been expended 
by lumbermen fighting fires and, as long as there is timber 
to be cut, fire must be fought and it is only fair that the 
expense should be cared for as prescribed by the law. 

The automobile, purchased for the use of this department. 
has proven a great assistance in caring for association 
properties. In the early part of the season many near-by 
fires were looked after, supervisors and fire fighters being 
quickly carried to the burning district. Inspection of the 
eleven districts has been made and the work of the wardens 
reviewed. Several districts will be revisited again this 
season in order that a complete history of the conditions 
surrounding properties may be gained at first hand. Last 
year, in our attempt to review the work carried on in the 
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eleven districts by train and livery service, it was only 
possible to visit, during the entire summer, but five of the 
districts under patrol. ‘This season, with the automobile as 
a mode of transportation, it has been possible to cover the 
entire patrol area in two ‘weeks. 

President Richardson said that codperation in spirit 
and methods between the forest fires department of the 
association and the districts in which it was operated 
was very essential as a means of public understanding 
of the work, and also to control the disposition to mag- 
nifty the forest fire hazard and loss. He said that the 
general public seems to have the idea that Michigan 
burns up every year during the dry season, and some 
papers, looking for the sensational, magnify every little 
fire there may be. The loss shown by the warden’s 
report is almost ridiculously small, and at no time of the 
season was the situation at all serious except in its 
possibilities. Some papers, however, sent instructions 
to their Jocal correspondents in the timber sections to 
report fully the fires and fire losses. The papers ex- 
pected their correspondents to manufacture fires on paper 
if there were none in the woods. One correspondent, 
he said, resigned his position because he would not tell 
about fires that did not exist. 

As to cooperation between townships and the associa- 
tion’s supervisors, Chief Warden Hickok said that he 
had been quite successful in securing it. The fire war- 
dens could often put out incipient fires with the aid of 
a little help promptly given, when if they had to gather 
forces from a distance, a little fire might develop into 
a big one. If the townships would agree to honor the 
warden’s warrants and pay for fire fighters in cases 
of this sort, quick work could be done, and this has been 
extended by a number of townships with the best of 
results, 

Market Conditions Report. 

The report of the forest fire committee was adopted 
and then the association settled down to the important 
thing of the day, so far as reports were concerned. This 
was the report of the market conditions committee, pre- 
sented by its chairman, Bruce Odell, of Cadillac. This 
report is always a valuable one, and largely guides the 
logging and manufacturing as well as the selling policy 
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of members of the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association. It is based on individual reports gathered 
by the committee from the members of the association. 
These reports are carefully studied and the commitiee, 
with the aid of Mr. Odell’s experience and analytical 
qualities of mind, is able to produce a statement of con 
ditions which is probably the most authoritative of any 
put out in the lumber industry. Mr. Odell’s report 
follows: 


It is a particular pleasure to be able to report favorable 
conditions at this time, not only on all kinds of hardwood 
lumber, but on hemlock lumber also. From the standpoint 
of stock conditions, they were never more favorable to the 
lumber producers of Michigan than at present. The stock 
of hardwood at the mills is less than it has been since 
1909 and only about SS percent of what it was a year ago. 
At no time during the last four years has there been a 
surplus stock in the hands of our producers. In fact, at 
any time for several years when there has been good trade 
conditions, a decided shortage has soon developed and prices 
materially advanced. Under favorable trade conditions dur- 
ing the next year we would see the greatest shortage of 
northern hardwood lumber that we ever have seen, and even 
under very unfavorable trade conditions during the next 
year we do not believe any material surplus will develop. 

No Accumulation of Stocks. 

The general stock conditions of the combined hardwoods 
is practically true of each of the different kinds of hard- 
wood lumber, there being no accumulation of any one item. 
The total stock of maple lumber is but 8% percent of the 
stock of a year ago, and the stock remaining unsold is less 


than 25 pereent of what it was July 1, 1912.) As a large 
proportion of the maple lumber produced is used in the 
manufacture of flooring, it may not be amiss to compare 


present conditions in that respect with the conditions of a 
year ago. The bulk of the maple used for this purpose is 
4/4 in the grades listed as No. 1 common, No. 2 common, 
Nos. 1 and 2 common and No. 2 common and better. 

Nineteen hundred and _ thirteen shows: Total stock, 
88,904,000; sold, 86,531,000; 1912 showed: Total stock, 
108,452,000: sold, 100.511.000; or 20,000,000 less. stock this 
year than last and practically all of it sold. Surely the 
maple flooring manufacturer should not complain of a fair 
price for maple lumber under these conditions. 

Comparing some of the other woods last year with the 
stock at the mills and the amount unsold this year, we find 
the following: 

Ash, less than 60 percent as much stock and less than 50 
per cent as much unsold; basswood, 98 percent as much 
stock and 60 percent as much unsold; beech, 76 percent as 
much stock and 65 percent as much unsold; elm, 86 percent 





as much stock and 66 percent as much unsold; birch shows 
au very slight increase both in stock and amount unsold, 
there percent in amount of stock, 





being an of 7 
but Michigan is a small factor in the production of birch 
lumber, compared with Wisconsin, and the combined stocks 
of the two States may show a reversal of form. The entire 
stock of birch in Michigan is 16,000,000 feet this year as 
against 15,000,000 feet last year. 5 


Market Conditions Favorable. 


The proportion of stock at the mills and yards of the pro 
ducers of Jumber that is covered by orders has always been 
considered to indicate fully as much regarding real market 
conditions as the total amount of stock on hand. If this 
holds good for 1915, we are in a very favorable position in- 
deed. Our stock reports show that our members have orders 
for 85 percent as much as total stocks on hand. This same 
comparison for a series of years shows the proportion of the 
total stock covered by orders as follows: Nineteen hundred 
and thirteen, 85 percent; 1912, 79 percent; 1911, 70 percent ; 
1910, 65 percent; 1909, 56 percent. Refresh your memories 
as to the market conditions for the years named and you 
will find that they were approximately reflected in the propor- 
tion of the stock sold. With only 15 percent of stock on 
hand to market, the producers of northern hardwood lumber 
in Michigan can afford to make haste slowly and get what 
their product is worth. 

We have always had so much to say regarding No. 2 com- 
mon or low-grade hardwood lumber, that if we pussed it this 
time without saying something about it, some might look 
upon our omission with suspicion. We have said before 
that No. 5 common is “like the poor—always with us,” also 
that “the smaller he is, the better he looks to us.” From 
this standpoint, our poor relations have been real prosper- 
ous during the last year and No. 3 common is small enough 
to look quite attractive to us. 


Small Amount of No. 3 Common at Mills. 


The stock of No. 8 common at the mills is less than it has 
been at any time in the past six years, being only 60 percent 
of what it was in 1910, and comparing the proportion of 
stock sold, conditions could not be much more favorable, 
there being orders for nearly 90 percent of the entire stock 
on hand as against 70 percent for 1912, less than 50 percent 
for 1911, about 46 percent for 1910, and 40 percent for 
1909. More evidence that the proportion of stock sold indi- 
cates market conditions. Compare the price paid for No. 3 
common when only 40 percent of the stock was sold, with 
prices when 90 percent of it is under contract. 

Notwithstanding the excellent condition of the market for 
No. 3 common hardwood, the production and marketing of 
low-grade hardwood should be watched closely, as it will be 
the first item to respond to adverse conditions. We should 
continue to encourage its use where it has not been used 
before. The use of northern hardwood ties has greatly cur- 
tailed the production of low-grade hardwood lumber. There 
is no probability of an over-production of ties of this kind 
und we should encourage their use. 

There is a prevalent opinion that the small amount of 
hardwood lumber available will be required to meet even a 
very light demand, and while your committee does not con- 
sider material advances in prices advisable at this time, we 
are very decidedly of the opinion that the market is strong, 
at the recommendation of the April meeting. 





Hemlock. 

In our opinion, some of the producers have not shown 
the strength in the hemlock market that stock conditions 
warrant. A review of our reports shows a constant de 
cre in amount of stock since 1910, there being less than 






half as much now as then. The hemlock stocks for the dif- 
ferent years show as follows : 

July 1, 1910, 193,000,000 feet: July 1, 
feet; July 1, 1912, 113,000,000 feet ; 
ood, 

With this showing and the 
14,000,000 feet less than for 1912, surely there should be 
no weakness. Having reduced our stock 103,000,000 feet, 
or more than 50 percent in the last three years, and having 
reduced it 37.000,000 feet in the last vear, 23,000,000 feet 
in stock, and 14,000,000 feet in cut, why should there not 
he an element of strength in the hemlock market, even if 
large quantities of yellow pine are coming north? With all 
the yellow pine that may be moved into the north there still 
will be a demand for the small amount of hemlock that we 


1911. 163,000,000 
July 1, 1915, 90,000, 


estimated cut for 1913 being 





will have to furnish. 

There is a good movement of hemlock now and_ practi 
cally all earload orders are for quick shipment, indicating 
that dealers are carrying small stocks and buying only 


to meet their immediate requirements. With the territory 
that gives hemlock preference over vellow pine and the busi 
that is wanted for quick shipment, there should be a 
vood demand for all the available hemlock stocks. 

In the hemlock market, however, there is a lack of 
speculative feature at this time, and rail shippers seem 
to be favored on account of being able to meet the imme- 
diate requirements feature of the market. If this condition 


ness 


the 


continues throughout the season, the stock for water ship- 
ment may meet with slow sale until rail stocks are ex- 
hausted. 

While the movement of hemlock may seem slow to some 


into consideration the amount of 
stock on hand and that it is not possible to ship as much 
from a 90,000,000 stock as from a 190,000,000 stock. Crops 
are good throughout the country. and especially so in the 
hemlock consuming district. A severe car shortage seems 
imminent and unavoidable. We venture the opinion that 
whoever can furnish hemlock lumber promptly after Sep- 
tember 1 will be in position to command a good price for it. 


producers. they must take 





Hemlock lath occupies a strong position, the total stock 
being about 13,000,000 as against about 27,0000,000 three 
vears ago, and about 15,000,000 one year ago. Prices are 


ruling firm at about the top figure. 


Following the reading of the report, Mr. Odell sup 


plemented it by some off-hand remarks on hemlock. 
‘“*The days of hemlock are numbered,’’ he declared. 
‘*Bive years from now there will be little hemlock, 


whether you have been cutting it or not. The output 
has been kept up during the last three or four years 
chiefly because of the effort to save the dead and down 
timber. In my opinion three-fourths of the cut is from 
this class of timber. Hemlock is a savage and can not 
stand the effects of civilization. Clearing away of lands, 
cutting other species of timber out of the forests, and 
even little fires which do not seem immediately to dam- 
age it, and it is doomed. We are producing less hem- 
lock every year and the end is in sight. A wise policy 
will produce a value on all that is left. Hemlock is 
wanted, and regardless of how yellow pine may be 
pushed into ‘the North all the hemlock that is left can 
easily be sold at good prices. The field of its distribu. 
tion is limited, but within that field it is a favorite for 
many uses, and if this month the farmer or other hem- 
lock buyer is too busy to think about using it, next month 
his orders will come in for quick delivery and those who 
have the stock will be able to get a good price.’ 

President Richardson called attention to the way Mr. 
Odell’s report was made up from original sources, These 
original reports, he said, would be sent to all members of 
the association, whom he would urge to read them with 
eare, and then read the committee’s report based on them 
at their leisure, and with care. 


Election of Officers. 


On motion the president appointed a nominating com 


mittee, consisting of John C. Ross, W. C. Hull, W. L. 
Saunders, O. S. Hawes and W. L. Martin. <A recess 
was taken while the committee went outside, but 
in two or three minutes it was back and handed in 


its nominations for president, vice presidents, treasurer, 
secretary, executive board and directors, which was iden 


tical with the list prior to the meeting. These nomina 


tions were as follows: 

President--F. L. Richardson, Alpena 

First Vice President-—-Charles A. Bigelow, Bay City 

Second Vice President-—-D. H. Day, Glen Haven 

Treasurer—C,. T. Mitchell, Cadillac 

Secretary—J. C. Knox, Cadillac. 

_ Directors—W. W. Mitchell, Cadillae: BR. Hanson, Gray 
ling; G. von Platen, Boyne City; H. Ballou. Cadillac: W 
I.. Martin, Cheboygan; DD. H. Day, Glen Haven: R. J 
Clark, Sault Ste. Marie; Charles A. Bigelow, Bay City; R. 
W. Smith, Manistee; N. M. Langdon, Mancelona: F. L. 
Richardson, Alpena; W. T. Culver, Ludington: C. T. Mit 
chell, Cadillac; J. C. Ross, Bay City; Bruce Odell, Cadillac 
©. L. Larson, Manistee. 

Executive Board—F. A. Diggins, Cadillac: G. von Platen 


Boyne City; F. L. Richardson, Alpena. 


Following is the personnel of the committees for the 
comnung year: 


Market Conditions 


; i Bruce Odell, chairman, Cadillac: John 
“. Ross, Bay City: G. von Platen, Boyne City: Osear L. 
larson, Manistee; M. D. Olds, Cheyboygan:; W. (. Hull, Tra 


verse City; O. 8S. Hawes, Detroit; C. A. Bigelow, Bay City; 


R. KE. Gilchrist, Alpena. 
Railroad—H. Ballou, chairman, Cadillac; N. M. Langdon. 
Mancelona: W. 'T. Culver, Ludington; F. B. Ward. Bay City 


(eo. 


M. Clifton, 
Rayburn 


Manistee ; 
Alpena. 


W. L. Martin, Boyne City; R. Ti 





Grading Rules—D. H. Day. chairman. Glen Haven: W. L 
Saunders, Cadillac: F. L. Michelson, Johannesburg: N t 
Wentworth, Bay City: F. A. Kimball, Alpena; Elmer Klise 
Sturgeon Bay; I. R. Myers, Bay City. 

Forest Fire—C. A. Bigelow. Bay City: Hf. Ballou, Cadil 
lac; W. K. Jackson. Buffalo; Rk. W. Smith, Manistee: T. W 
ilanson, Grayling; N. M. Langdon, Mancelona; W. L. Saund 
ers, Cadillac 

_Legislative F. A. Diggins, Cadillac: W. D. Young. Bay 
City: G. von Platen, Boyne City: N. M. Langdon, Manc 
lona; C. V. R. Townsend, Negaunee. 





DAVID HH. 
Vice 


DAY, OF GLEN HAVEN; 
Michigan Hardwood 
Association. 


Second resident Manufacturers 


Upon motion of Mr. Ballou, the rules were susperded 
and the secretary was instructed to cast the ballot of 
the members for the committee nominees, which was 
done and the association entered its new year without 
the slightest change being required in the letterhead of 
the association. 

President Richardson thanked the association on behalf 
of the other officers and directors as well as himself, and 
the convention adjourned sine die. 





SACRAMENTO VALLEY CLUB MEETING. 


SACRAMENTO, CAL., July 19.—The Sacramento Valley 
Lumbermen’s Club held its regular monthly meeting here 
today in the Sacramento Hotel. following a luncheon at 
the ‘* big round table.’’ President H. 8. Williamson, of 
Williamson & Crosby, Lincoln, was in the chair, and 
Secretary E. T. Robie, of the Auburn Lumber Company, 
East Auburn, was at his post. Routine business of un 
usual importance was transacted following the very en 
joyable lunch, and good cheer, genuine fellowship and 
brotherliness were much in evidence. 

The next meeting, at the suggestion of 
Wiliiamson, may be held at Lake 
arrangements provided by him. The decision will depend 
upon the number of acceptances by members. H. H. 
Denison, of Klamath Falls and San Francisco, invited 
the club to hold a meeting at the Hotel Sutter, San Fran 
cisco, and while no formal action was taken the presi- 
dent expressed himself as much in favor of the idea. 
Those in attendance at today’s meeting of the club in 
cluded: 


President 
Tahoe, under special 


S. Williamson, 
Robie, East 


Lincoln; 
Auburn; 


Williamson & Crosby. 


Harry 
BE. T Auburn Lumber Co 


W. J. Laing, Neweastle Lumber Co.; Newcastle 
W. D. Thomas, Sacramento. 
J. A. Bennett, Santa Rosa; Mead-Clark Lumber Co 


R. Hendricks, 
W. D. Thomas, Sacramento. 

E. S. McBride, Davis; Davis Lumber x 

W. B. Dearborn, Loomis; Loomis Lumber Co 

R. S. Fuller, Lodi; Fuller-Meissner Lumber Co 

H. H. Denison, San Francisco, and Klamath Falls, Ore 
Harry Officer, Portland, Ore.; Dant & Russell 


San Francisco 
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NORTHERN MANUFACTURERS’ MIDSUMMER MEETING. 


Hemlock and Hardwood Interests Review Conditions — Hospitality Offered Generously by Wisconsin Lumberman — 
Favorable Status of the Trade Shown by Officers’ Reports. 


The midsummer meeting of the Northern Hemlock 
‘ § ae a 

& Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association at Green 
Bay, Wis., Wednesday, July 23, was successful from 
both a business and social standpoint. Many interest- 
ing topics came up for discussion and the report ot 
the grades committee showed that stocks of hemlock 
and hardwood were not excessive and that the man- 
ufacturer had nothing to fear regarding a general 
slump in values. The social featuies, thanks to the 
thoughtfulness and generosity of the Diamond Lumber 
Company, the Northland Lumber Company, the Me- 
nominee Bay Shore Company, and Enos. Colburn, were 
delightful. Many of the members were accompanied 
by their wives and children and the time was alto 
gether too short to enjoy the many good things offered. 
Luncheon was served at noon at The Beach and auto- 
mobiles were used in showing the ladies the beauties 
of the scenery around Green Bay. W ednesday eve- 
ning a boat was chartered and the entire party was 
taken on a three hours’ trip up the bay. A vote of 
thanks was extended to the Green Bay people for 
their splendid entertainment. 

The business session was held on the spacious ver- 
anda of the clubhouse at The Beach, a special car 
taking the partv from the Beaumont Hotel. About 
seventy members were present. President Hamar 
ealled the convention to order and addressed it as 
follows: 

A vear ago we held our semiannual meeting in Hough- 
ton. That meeting was one to be long remembered by 
the members that were present. I believe that it is for 
the best interests of the association to hold at least one 
meeting a year at or near a_ prominent producing point. 
By this plan a ‘‘get-together’’ spirit is engendered which 
is very beneficial to association work. It gives me pleas- 
ure to call this meeting to order today in this, one of 
our prosperous Wisconsin cities. _ 

Sinee our last quarterly meeting much history has been 
made in association work. There have been heid two 
association meeting one in Kansas City and one in 
Chicago, eaeh of which accomplished work that will be 
of lasting benefit to the lumber manufacturers. I had 
the pleasure of attending both of these me etings and 
was very much impressed with their efficient work. T he 
National association meeting, held in Kansas City, 
adopted a number of very important resolutions, among 
them one indorsing the Forest Products Exposition and 
authorizing the board of governors to devise means for 
financing and carrying on that part of the work. A 
committee was immediately appointed by the president 
and action on the proposition was so rapid that the 
capital stock of $25,000 has already been underwritten 
by seven cae ‘of the association. It is to the credit 
of the National that it has listed among its members 
men liberal and broad enough to see and realize the 
tremendous possibilities of an advertising scheme of this 
kind. The Forest Products Exposition, which was first 
indorsed by this association, is now an assured fact. 

Another resolution that was adopted by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association was one authorizing 


























the board of governors to devise means for organizing or 


taking over one of the now existing interinsurance com- 
panies. I believe that the National is working along the 
right line in fathering this interinsurance scheme. It is 
only eighteen months ago that we of our own associa- 
tion were trying to devise some plan for organizing a 
company of this kind, but were forced to abandon the 
plan on account of our limited membership. 

"he National Hardwood association meeting, held in 
Chicago, was quite as important as the Kansas City 





meeting. At this meeting new grading rules were 
adopted which we believe more nearly conform to the 
present methods of grading lumber. The manufacturers 


who attended this meeting came away feeling well satis- 
fied with the work accomplished and convinced that they 
had been fairly treated. A great many of us feel that 
even the new rules are not exactly what are needed, 
but as they are a great improvement on the old ones we 
should be satisfied to let the matter rest for some time. 


Necessity of Publicity. 

A few days ago there convened in Chicago a repre- 
sentative body of about one hundred of the leading manu- 
facturers from all parts of the United States. If anyone 
wishes to know what is the matter with the lumber 
business he has only to read the report of that meeting. 
The manufacturers of substitutes are spending the enor- 
mous sum of $6.500.000 annually in advertising, while the 
manufacturers of wood, outside of a very few, are spend- 
ing nothing. 

Hemlock has received some hard knocks recentl 
through the press. Whether or not these derogatory 
press items have been published through the influence 
of the press bureaus of the manufacturers of substitutes, 
or of other associations in carrying on their advertising 
campaigns, I do not know. I am a great believer in 
competitive advertising. I belie. that the more asso- 
ciations advertise the woods which they represent, the 
more trede will be stimulated. But I do not believe that 
any wood should be advertised at the expense of another. 
All of the different associations should join hands to 
make the advertising campaigns carried on by them clean 
ones. One of the best methods of advertising that can 
be adopted by anv association is an exhibit at the Forest 
Products Fxposition, and I recommend that action be 
taken by this sociation to formulate a plan to have the 
woods that it stands for represented. 
















Community Building. 

Just now we are hearing a great deal about community 
building. This is a work in which every lumberman 
should be interested. He should do his share toward the 
upkbuilding of his district by joining in on any proposi- 
tion that will tend to increase its growth. One of the 
best methods of community building and one that will 
increase building and the sale of lumber is through the 
organization of building and loan associations. A pro- 
gressive and honestly managed building and loan asso- 
ciation is one of the best assets which any community 
can have It is the key with which every wage earner 
may have a certainty of unlocking the door of success. 
Through it he may finally pay for his home, and by 
economy and care rear and pronerly educate his children 
and lend them an example of a correct and successful life. 


The Labor Problem. 

We have a number of problems to face to which very 
careful thovght must be given during the next few years. 
First and foremost among these problems is that of labor. 
There is no denying the fact that there is a growing 
unrest in labor circles. Especially is this true of common 
labor. From my observations I am of the opinion that 











there are sufficient men in the country to perform the 
work there is to do, but in trying to better their condi- 
tion they have become restless to such an extent that 
their labor is becoming inefficient. The laborer works a 
few days at one place and, even before becoming familiar 
with the work, quits and moves on, thereby causing a 
tremendous waste of time. I would venture to say that 
at the present time he is losing at least 30 percent of his 
rightful wages by lost time, caused by present unrest, 
and the employer is losing a like amount in inefficient 
work and in money. Taking advantage of these condi- 
tions, an organization purporting to represent the labor- 
ing men has made a very rapid growth. The employers 
read of the disturbances in some other portion of the 
country—some outbreak of lawlessness and crime, some 
violation of the law—and they say, “Something ought to 
be done.’’ But they do not realize that their own com- 
munity, perhaps their own business, may be the victim 
of the next wave of anarchy. This move is practically a 
new one and has not gained much of a foothold except 
in isolated places, but wherever it has entered into the 
field it has been followed by serious labor troubles, result- 
ing always in outrageous acts of violence and in blood- 
shed. No one can close his eyes to the real danger in 
allowing such an organization to gain a foothold such as 
has been gained by this one. Every employer should 
give his hearty support to any effort directed against the 
organization. Every employer should make a _ special 
study of labor conditions in his operations and in his 
immediate vicinity. He should meet his men half-way 
and treat them fairly and squarely. I am not so sure 
but that we employers are partly to blame for the present 
conditions. In my own experience I have known of 
instances where men have been forced to strike in order 
to get an increase of 10 cents a day in wages, causing a 
monetary loss to both employer and employee far greater 
than the amount asked. Had demands of this character 
been met and handled properly we would not be facing 
present conditions. 

Another problem before us is the employers’ liability 
law. These laws are an outgrowth of our former method 
of handling injured employees. It is not so many years 
ago that if any einployee lost a finger or a hand at 9 
o’clock in the morning his pay ceased at that time. The 
employee, deeming himself mistreated, and rightfully so, 
sought redress through a lawyer. The lawyer recovered 
damages for his client through the court, retaining half 
for his fees. The employer, to protect himself, took out 
liability insurance. The liability insurance companies, to 
protect themselves and pay dividends to their stock- 
holders, paid no claims without contesting. Still a lawyer 
had to be employed to recover damages for the injured 
employee. We now have liability laws—good, bad, and 
indifferent. The poor ones will eventually be amended 
and straightened out so that the employer and employee 
will get a square deal and each will be satisfied. Work- 
ing conditions will be better, and the emplovee, knowing 
that he will be protected and taken care of in case of 
injury, will be better satisfied and will be a more com- 
petent workman. 


The report of Treasurer Foster, which was read by 
Secretary Kellogg in the absence of Mr. Foster, showed 
the finances of the association to be in good condition: 


Balance on hand April 19.............4 $3.304.71 
Received by secretary... ee 5 eta 4. 191. 8% 
Total 


Vouchers paid ee ee ee re ae 


Balance on hand July 22. penee : $2,226.09 
Secretary’s Report. 


Rk. S. Kellogg made an exhaustive report as secre- 
tary, covering all the different phases of association 
work. This report follows: 


It is a pleasure to report a satisfactory condition of 
association affairs. Our financial state is even better 
than indicated by the treasurer’s books, for all obligations 
to date have been paid and there is a substantial sum 
vet to come in upon the dues for the first half of the 
year. The balance with which we began the year was 
enough so that it has not been necessary to call upon 
the members for their dues at the very beginning of 
each quarter, as has frequently been the case. The dues 
for the quarter beginning April 1, for example, were not 
called for until the last week in June, and unless the 
association should see fit to make considerable appro- 
priations for purposes not provided for in the regular 
oe roi we will finish the year with a comfortable 
balance. 

At this date we have 82 members in good standing. 
A larger proportion of the membership than ever before 
consists of up-to-date, progressive firms, and our total 
manufacturing capacity is larger than at previous times 
when y have carried a few more names on the member- 
ship roll. 

The inspectors have been constantly on duty, and 
although there have been a number of reinspections to 
handle, an even larger number of mill inspections has 
been made so far this year than during the first half of 
1912 with a larger force than at present. 

Some needed additions to the office equipment have 
been made, including a safe authorized last January, so 
that now we have the satisfaction of feeling well equipped 
to handle and preserve all association records. 

The revorts of cut and shipments and stocks on hand, 
‘called for on July 1, came in more promptly and in better 
shape than ever before, which greatly facilitated the prep- 
arations for the meeting today. A good volume of sales 
has been reported every week for a long time, and many 
interesting communications have been received from the 
members which have heen of material assistance in the 
compilation of the weekly circular. 

For all this codperation your secretary feels very grate- 
tul and wishes to express most hearty appreciation. The 
association office and its publication are yours, and the 
success of its work is entirely in your hands. The secre- 
tary can do little but grind the daily grist that comes to 
him, and in order to get material he is sometimes under 
the necessity of starting things that some may criticise 


him for. 
Statistics. 

The detailed statistics which you have in your hands 
furnish much material for careful study at a later time. 
Briefly summarized. the average of more than 70 monthly 
reports during the last 12 months shows 24 percent more 
hemlock shipped than sawed, and 4 percent more hard- 
woods shipped than produced, making a net excess of 
shipments over cut of 15 percent since July 1, 1912. 

For the first six months of 1918, compared with the 
first six months of 1912. there was a decrease in hemlock 
cut of 5 percent, and in hemlock shipments of 17 percent— 
an increase in hardwood cut of 12 percent, and a decrease 
of hardwood shipments of 7 percent, making an increase 
in total cut of 8 percent, and a decrease in total ship- 
ments of 13 percent—the decrease in shipments being 
much less than should have been expected when it is re- 








membered that we began 1913 with 35 percent less stock 
on hand thar on January 1, 191 

Reports from the same 46 firms on July 1, 1918, and 
July 1, 1912, show a decrease of 18 percent in total hem- 
lock stocks’ and 6 percent of total hardwoods, a com- 
bined decrease of 13 percent, which checks very closely 
with the excess shipments over cut of 15 percent based 
upon the cut and shipment reports of more than 70 firms, 
thus leaving no doubt of the essential correctness of both 
methods of compilation. The only hemlock item in which 
there is a greater stock than at this time last year is 
No. 3, for which the market is so strong that no one is 
worrying about it. In hardwood stocks on hand unsold 
it is worthy of note that there are decreases of 18 per- 
cent in ash, 34 percent in basswood, 41 percent in rock 
elm, 71 percent in soft elm, 20 percent in hard maple, 7 
percent in soft maple and 13 percent in oak; the only 
increase being in birch, for which the market was never 
better. 

The cut and shipments as reported by members during 


the year ended June 30, 1913, in units of 1,000 fe et, are as 
follows: 





tut. Shipments. 
OIA ona eva ews 5.722 501.402 
Ee. A 800.120 
ASBWOOT 220s 53.065 
ED, o'k6 ane 99.388 
ED ho 65 Sinie = 29,966 
Maple a eee 86.726 
RE Gat ccoes 3,308 


This belaine months summary shows that during this 
period hemlock shipments have exceeded the cut by 24 
percent and that hardwood shipments have gone beyond 
production by 4 percent. Shipments of hemlock and hard- 
woods combined have exceeded the production by 15 per- 
cent since July 1, 1912. 

The summary of the stock reports of 60 Michigan 
manufacturers, made at the meeting in Detroit yesterday, 
parallels our figures with remarkable closeness. They 
show decrease d stocks of 41 percent in ash, 8 percent in 
basswood, 24 percent in beech, 19 percent in soft elm and 
11 percent in maple, with small increases in birch and 
rock elm, making a net decrease of 12 percent. Twenty 
percent decrease in Michigan hemlock makes their total 
decrease 14 percent, where ours is 13 to 15 percent. Sta- 
tistically, therefore, we can say that the position of 
northern hemlock and hardwoods was never stronger, 


Fiber Box Case. 


Pursuant to the resolution adopted at the April meet- 
ing, the association undertook to raise $1,000 for the fiber 
box case based upon voluntary contributions from the 
members in proportion to their output. The rate of con- 
tribution necessary to accomplish this was approximately 
$1.75 a million feet of estimated sales this year, and 
remittances were asked for on this basis. Most members 
responded to the call very promptly, and two of them 
even sent checks materially larger than asked for, so 
that we can report today a contribution of $1,092.61, with 
the probability that several checks will yet be received. 
The board of directors did not make this a regular assess- 
ment, and no steps will be taken to enforce the collec- 
tions. Consequently, the prompt and generous responses 
of the members when asked for these substantial con- 
tributions indicate a commendable breadth of view in the 
defense of common interests, which will undoubtedly 
bring good results. 

Paving Blocks. 

Some of you recollect that in 1906 the Hemlock asso 
clation was asked to supply a considerable amount of 
hemlock for the experimental wood block pavement in 
Minneapolis arranged for by the United States Forest 
Service. The hemlock cameefrom the John R. Week mill. 
The other woods used in the experiment were longleaf 
pine, western larch, norway pine, tamarack, Douglas fir 
and white birch. The pavement has now been subjected 
to seven years of heavy traffic, and it was with much 
interest that your secretary recently accepted the invi- 
tation of the United States Forest Service to be present 
at an official inspection. Pending the release of the 
Government report, httle can be said except that the 
hemlock has stood up pretty well, and that the white 
birch, except where the blocks evidently contained a 
little heart rot when laid, presents a splendid appearance 
today. There is much reason to believe that experiments 
will develop a considerable opportunity for the utilization 
of certain grades of northern hardwoods for paving 
blocks. The modern wood pavement has many points of 
superiority over other materials. and almost every lum- 
ber section produces woods which, if properly handled, 
will make excellent pavements in their own localities. 

Advertising. 

Our advertising campaign has gone far enough to con- 
vince us that our ability to place effective material where 
it can not fail to increase the use of our products is 
limited only by our funds. At a comparatively small 
expense, for example, we could put our birch panels and 
birch book in the hands of a very large proportion of the 
best architects throughout the United States. In _ the 
same fashion, just as effective material could be brought 
to the attention of the retail lumber dealers over as wide 
a territory as we might think desirable. The exper‘ence 
to date has, we believe, taught us some excellent methods 
of publicity. 

With all due respect, the secretary suggests that even 
the manufacturers of birch assembled here today have 
no adequate conception of the merits and possible uses 
of their own product, else they would lose no time in 
pushing it very much harder than they do. This is said 
in no spirit of criticism, but is simply an observation 
based upon information which daily comes to the asso- 
ciation office. 

We know all about hemlock, however. We learned 
about it in the statements recently put out by the Hearst 
Syndicate. We know, for example, ‘‘Where wood is de- 
sired for use where the elements will act upon the 
material, it is very unwise to use the wood known as 
hemlock, as it is the poorest material that can possibly 
be used where rain and wind can reach it.’”’ Also that 
“A hemlock board laid on the ground will draw damp- 
ness enough from the earth to make the upper surface 
wet.’’ and, still further, that ‘“Water poured on the upper 
surface of a hemlock board will pass through the board 
and wet the under side while the person is thinking 
about it and turning the board over.” 

On the basis of this authentic (?) information it is up to 
the hemlock stumpage owners to shut down their saw- 
mills and make nothing but sieves hereafter! 

The secretary was accused by one member of approving 
this Hearst effusion because it was reproduced in the 
association circular. Be that as it mav. the item has 
been read by thousands of people throughout the United 
States, and some of the misinformation that it contains 
will undoubtedly stick beyond any possibility of eradi- 
cation. Stuff of this sort doubly emphasizes the impor- 
tance of good advertising. 

National Association. 


We were well represented at the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association meeting in Kansas Citv, June 
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3 and 4, as_ is brought out in the reports by President 
Hamar and Mr. Landon. Lest they forget to mention the 
fact, however, our members should know that Mr. Hamar 
was elected a member of the board of governors of the 
National association and has also been appointed a mem- 
ber of the committee to arrange for the Forest Products 
Exposition, while Mr. Landon, who had previously been 
on the board of governors, was promoted to a vice presi- 
dency, thus giving our association strong counsel in the 
commendable work that the National association now has 
under way. 

Our association was the first association of lumber 
manufacturers to indorse the plan for holding a National 
Forest Products Exposition. Now that the exposition is 
assured, we should immediately begin making plans for 
our part of the exhibit. 

Our railroad committee is temporarily without a chair- 
inan, since Mr. Collar has recently taken a position at 
International Falls, Minn. Two traffic matters of impor- 
tance deserve your attention. 

On July 11 the Wisconsin Railroad Commission rendered 
i decision in the log rate case against the Chicago & 
North-Western Railway, the gist of which was published 
last week, This decision makes a material increase over 
many log rates previously in effect and will undoubtedly 
form the basis for a readjustment of rates by other car- 
riers in this territory. 

At a meeting in Chicago on June 5 the board of direct- 
ors authorized the attachment of the name of this asso- 
ciation to a complaint to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission brought by the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association and the Northwestern Cedarmen’s Associa- 
tion, on the condition that the use of our name carry 
no present financial obligation. The expense of the casa 
has been underwritten by some of the shippers most 
interested, and it has been put in the hands of experts 
who are working largely —— a contingent basis. The 
complaint asks for a reduction in lumber rates of 6 cents 
to Omaha and 4 cents to Kansas City, without the dis- 
turbance of existing differentials at either originating or 
distributing points. The case apparently has a good deal 
of merit and, if won, will widen the market for hemlock, 
very little of which has gone southwest for several years. 

Acting largely upon the request of the lumbermen, the 
Forest Service has resumed the compilation and publi- 
cation of f. 0. b. mill prices of lumber throughout the 
United States. The present plan is to secure this in- 
formation from a few representative firms with a long 
operation in each State, whose reports may be safely 
considered as typical of conditions in each locality. 

General Conditions. 

There is little to be said upon the general situation 
that all are not thoroughly familiar with. There is the 
usual midsummer dullness of trade and also some hesi- 
tancy about buying ahead, due to possible tariff changes, 
that may prevail for another month. However, the more 
recent reports indicate a better general tone. The coun- 
try as a whole is in first-rate condition, and there is very 
much reason to think that a wise conservatism at present 
in the marketing of lumber will bring its reward later in 
the year. 

Report of Committee on Grades. 

The Chair next called on M. J. Quinlan for a report 
of the committee on grades. Mr. Quinlan stated that 
there was no cause for uneasiness on the part of the 
manufacturers; so far as the committee could judge 
most of the manufacturers had only small stocks of 
hemlock on hand, which were moving at average prices 
of $1 off February list. He said hardwoods are firm, 
with the bulk of the cutting already contracted for. 
He said this committee would like to ask members to 
report to the secretary quarterly on the quantities of 
hardwoods cut in various thicknesses of No. 2 com- 
mon and better. This committee also offered a new 
cutting standard for hemlock, *-inech off 6-, S-, 10- 
and 12-inch by }%-inch thick. The committee suggested 
that no changes be made in hemlock piece stuff. Mr. 
Quinlan said that the grading rules of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, to go ‘into effect 
August 1, will be sent to the members as soon as re- 
ceived by the association. He also stated that some 
complaint had been heard regarding inspection, some 
of the members believing they were not getting suf- 
ficient service and that the inspection force ought to 
be enlarged. It was brought out under discussion 
that the inspectors endeavored to visit the mills on an 
average of once in five weeks, and it was decided not 
to increase the force at this time. 

Murdock MacLeod asked for information concern- 
ing the present grading of merchantable hemlock. He 
believed that many of the manufacturers were making 
this grade altogether too good; putting in 60 percent 
No. 1 and 40 percent No. 2, when the grading rules 
called for 50 and 50 percent. He thought it was the 
inspector’s duty to educate the shippers on this point 
and endeavor to standardize this grade. The report 
was approved and the secretary asked to work out a 
form for the manufacturers to report on the thick- 
nesses of hardwood. 

L. F. Ross, of Kansas City, addressed the conven 
tion on ‘‘How to Get the Trade of the Retailers.’ 
Mr. Ross dwelt on the advertising phase of the sub- 
ject. He said manufacturers were altogether too 
prone to sidestep advertising and that the advertising 
they did could be greatly improved by frequent changes 
of copy and that greater results would accrue by so 
doing. He said it was much better that the manu- 
facturers advertise the stuff they had to sell than run 
a list of the officials. He brought out the fact that 
while some of the lumber papers had service depart- 
ments others did not and he thought that if the man- 
ufacturers hired people to write their ads it would 
pay them in the long run. He stated that the people 
who were pushing substitutes for lumber were spend- 
ing over $6,500,000 a year for advertising and it be- 
hooved the lumber manufacturer to get busy. He 
said good work had been done by the eypress people, 
who had increased their advertising appropriation 
trom 5 to 15 percent and were considering to increase 
it further, to 20 percent, for the coming year. The 
shortleaf yellow pine people have also decided upon 
systematic advertising. 

The convention then adjourned for luncheon. 


THE AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The first order of business in the afternoon was an 
address by George H. Holt, of Chicago, on interinsur- 
ance. Concerning Mr. Holt’s address suffice it to say 
that after talking for half an lrour and being given the 
closest attention the president was instructed to ap- 


point a committee of five to gather all the information 
it could on interinsurance and report at the October 
meeting. 

President Hamar next called on the advertising com- 
mittee for its report. M. P. McCullough, of Schofield, 
Wis., chairman of that committee, reported that an 
advertising campaign had been carried on for ten 
months and that association members had been well 
repaid by the good results obtained in such a short 
space of time. He gave figures showing the number 
of replies received since last October on the birch and 
hemlock advertising. He gave the values of Mexican 
mahogany and then said that, owing to the great dif- 
ference in the prices of mahogany and birch and to 
there being so many places where birch can be used 
to good advantage, he thought the campaign would in- 
crease the consumption of birch and enable manufac- 
turers to obtain better prices. He said that, owing to 
the extensive inroads into the lumber business to be 
overcome the lumbermen would have to keep on fight- 
ing. As an example he said the National Paving & 
Brick Manufacturers’ Association last year expended 
$35,000 and that other substitutes were being given 
as much or more publicity. He did not wish to ask 
for an increase of appropriation at this time, but im- 
pressed upon the members that manufacturers of other 
woods were spending large sums of money in adver- 
tising, therefore he thought it was necessary to keep 
on advertising to place the northern woods persistently 
and honestly before the architect and consumer. 


Traffic Committee’s Report. 


The next committee to report was the traffic com- 
mittee, through its chairman, W. C. Landon. Mr, Lan- 
don said his committee was not ready to report. It 
did not want to turn down the idea of establishing 
a tariff department, nor did it wish to advise to put 
it into effect at this time. He said it was a subject for 
much thought and the committee would like to be con- 
tinued and report at the October meeting. 

W. A. Holt, chairman of the insurance committee, 
said that the legislature was still in session, so it was 
impossible to forecast what damage it might still do 
and that the committee was not sufficiently informed 
as to all of the damage which had been done, so it was 
not able to report fully. He said the bill introduced 
by the lumbermen, making it an offense to accept 
transportation and board without going to work or 
paying it back, was defeated, but that it would like 
to see the measure brought up at the next session. 
The compensation act, Mr. Holt said, had been rad- 
ically amended, so that it would be necessary for all 
employers of labor to come in under the, act, and the 
law will add thousands of dollars to the expense of 
each operation. He said the question of liability on 
the part of manufacturer for the accidents which may 
occur to the employees of their contractors or sub- 
contractors was important and should be carefully 
considered in making any contracts for logging or for 
any other purposes. 

Mr. Holt said the new law with regard to the assess 
ment of logs may result in double assessment, unless 
it is carefully watched and the assessment authorities 
are inclined to be fair. He thought it would probably 
reduce the revenue of some of the cities and towns 
which formerly had received a large revenue from the 
taxation of logs which had been cut and banked for 
shipment in other assessment districts, but which now 
will be assessed with their bank. 

Mr. Holt said the whole proposition of State for- 
estry reserve is to be investigated, but that there 
would be no radical legislation along this line at 
this session of the legislature. He said it was 
a serious question whether the State would be justi- 
fied in going into the business of raising timber and 
appropriating large areas of the State for that pur- 
pose. 

National Secretary Speaks. 


J. E. Rhodes, secretary of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, next addressed the con- 
vention. Mr. Rhodes said that the national body had 
honored the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufae- 
turers’ Association and itself by electing W. C. Lan- 
don as one of its vice presidents, and placing E. A. 
Hamar on the directorate. The Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association was also rep- 
resented on the standing committees and he hoped 
that the members would actively participate in the 
deliberations of the national body during the coming 
vear. Mr. Rhodes said that the national organization 
had talked of an advertising campaign, but in view 
of the state of its finances this scheme had been side- 
tracked for the Forest Products Exposition. He gave 
a few cold facts of what the substitution fellows had 
been doing to combat lumber. He said that the 
cement, elay and brick people all held expositions, 
which were financially successful and that he saw no 
reason why the Forest Produets Exposition should not 
do the same thing... He said the meeting of a com- 
mittee appointed by ‘the national body would be held 
in Chicago August 5, of which Mr. Hamar is a mem- 
ber and of which all the secretaries of the associations 
are auxiliary members. He said that only tenative 
plans had been made so far, but that he thought that 
half of the space would be given to woods and the 
other to machinery. It was the idea to hold exposi- 
tions in Chicago and New York, and possibly in Phil- 
adelphia and Cleveland, if the plan proved successful. 
Two years later he said they hoped to hold expositions 
in Los Angeles and Denver and in 1915 to be repre- 
sented at the Panama Canal Exposition. Mr. Rhodes 
told of the attacks on wood by councils of many cities. 
In several cities the wooden shingle had been legis- 
lated against. He thought this prejudice could be 
overcome by having the paint manufacturers make a 





fireproof or fire retarding paint at reasonable price; 
he had been doing considerable research along this 
line. Mr, Rhodes next took up the fiber box case. He 
said that a new complaint had been filed and that 
information had been gathered from a number of the 
railroads, showing the damages to containers, both 
wooden and fiber. From reports from 125 stations 85 
percent of the damage to containers reported was done 
to the fiber packages and only 15 percent to the wooden 
boxes. This was now part of the record. Mr. Rhodes 
said that oral arguments would be heard October 10 
before a full representation of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The speaker next dwelt on the 
work being done by the National Lumber Credit Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, which has opened an office in 
Chicago and is now in position to give its clients the 
best of service. He said that the Blue Book had been 
struggling along for ten years and was now on a seif- 
sustaining basis. Mr. Rhodes asked for the support 
of the members of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association. He said that a number 
were taking it but that every member of the associa- 
tion should be on the list. 

At this time President Hamar said that two gentle 
men were present who would welcome the lumber man- 
ufacturers to the city of Green Bay. J. H. Elmer, 
postmaster of Green Bay, a member of the Commercial 
Club, stated that he was beginning to feel that he was 
a back number, as he said he did not know that there 
was a lumbermen’s convention in Green Bay until a 
few minutes before his arrival. He said that he was 
a pioneer in that section of the country and had lived 
in Green Bay since 1862. He remembered the time 
when Green Bay was a hub'in the manufacture of 
shingles and when it had as many as 100 shingle mills 
going. Those were the days of the old shaved shingles. 
He also recalled the time when Albany refused to 
take the sawed shingle and demanded an 18-inch 
shingle. Both Mr. Elmer and Secretary Hall of the 
Commercial Club called the attention of the members 
to the fact that August 10-16 would be the ‘‘home- 
coming’’ week at Green Bay, at which time the Perry 
Victory Centennial would be celebrated. 

The Chair next asked Mr. Landon to report wha? 
was done by the National association meeting. Mr. 
Landon said that all his thunder had been stolen— 
first by the president and next by Mr. Rhodes, who 
had thoroughly covered the work being done by the 
national body. He did say, however, that the last 
meeting of the national association was the best he 
had ever attended; the members paid strict attention 
to business and everyone seemed to be highly satis- 
fied with the work being done. 

George H. Chapman moved that the board of di 
rectors be authorized to arrange for suitable space for 
the association and its members at the Forest Prod 
ucts Exposition. It was so ordered. 

Eau Claire extended an invitation for the association 
to hold its fall meeting in that city. On motion of 
Mr. Landon the invitation was accepted, after which 
the convention adjourned. 


Attendance. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—John R. Cress: Mr. C. R. W. Edg 
cumbe and Mrs. C. R. W. Edgecumbe: J. F. Halpin, Worcester 
Lumber Company; H. M. Hutchinson, Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Agency: George Marine, Manufacturers’ Wood Workers 
Underwriters: Murdock MacLeod, Oconto Company; H. M 
Pulsifer, G. H. Holt & Co.; H. B. Darlington, AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN,. 


_ MICHIGAN. Chassell—E. A. Hamar, Worcester Lumber 
Company. 

Ewen—. C. Westcott, L. Jensen Company. 

Grand Rapids—E. Vogelsang, Turtle Lake Lumber Com 
pany. 

Menominee—A. C. Wells, J. W. Wells Lumber Company. 

Munising—-W. E. Netteraner, Cleveland Cliffs Iron Com- 
pany. 


Ontanagon—D. J. Norton, Norton Lumber Company. 

Iron Mountain—M. J. Fox, Yon“Mlaten Lumber Company. 

Trout Creek—Z. 8. Weidman,“Wéiaman & Son Company. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—J. F. Hayden. 

Winona—G. B. Doud, Doud Sons & Co. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—lL. F. Ross. 

NEW YORK. New York—wW. C. Herrick*Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Interinsurance Association. 

WISCONSIN. Blackwell—H.  C. 
Land & Lumber Company. 

Chilton—Miss Elsie S. Gallett. 

Eau Claire—W. J. Kessler, New Dells Lumber Company. 

Fond du Lac—H. W. Moore, Moore & Gallaway Lumber 
Company; F. M. Moore, Moore & Gallaway Lumber Com- 
pany. 

Goodman—C, L. Atkinson, Goodman Lumber 
R. B. Goodman, Goodman Lumber Company. 

Grand Rapids—E. W. Ellis, E. W. Ellis Lumber Company. 

Green Bay—Enos Colborn; Mrs. J. T. Phillips: J. T 
Phillips, Diamond Lumber Company: Ezra 
Northland Lumber Company: E. A. Neufeld. 

Mellen—H. I. Latimer, Foster-Latimer Lumber Company : 
Mrs. H. I. Latimer, 

Milwaukee—W. R. Anderson: L. A. Meyer: W 
Guire, Riétbrock Land & Lumber Company; W. K. 
Turtle Lake Lumber Company. 

Neopit—Mrs. A. S, Nicholson and 
Nicholson, Menominee Indian Mills. 

New Crandon—R. Z. Ball, Inspector. 

Oconto—W. <A. Holt. Holt Lumber 
Leavitt, Oconto Company. 

Oshkosh—P. W. Hollister, Hollister, Amos & Co. 

Phillips—D. M. Kneeland,: Kneeland-MeLurg 
Company. 

Rib Lake—G. N. Harder. Rib Lake Lumber Company. 

tice Lake—S. Gillson, Rice Lake Lumber Company. 

Stanley—Mrs. G. H. Chapman: George H. Chapman. 





Ross, Flanner-Steger 


Company : 


Finkheimer, 





- T. Me 
Hubbard, 
two children; A. ‘8. 
Company: H. B. 


Lumber 





Northwestern Lumber Company; S. W. Chambers, North 
western Lumber Company. 
Schofield—M. P. McCollough, Brooks-Ross Lumber Com 


pany. 
_ Soperton—M. J. Quinlan, Menominee Bay Shere Lumber 
Company. 
Stevens Point—A. R. Week. John Week Lumber Company. 
Sawyver—C. F. Rea. : 
Thorpe—cC. F. Lusk, Nye-Lusk & Hudson Company. 
Tripo'l—H. H. Stolle, Stolle Lumber Company. 
Wausau—Mrs. F. W. Buswell: Miss Imogene Ruswell 
F. W. Buswell: N. Buswell, Buswell Lumber & Manufac 
turing Comnany: R. S. Kellogg: Mrs. R. S. Kellogg: Mrs 
W. C. Landon; W. C. Landon, Barker & Stewart Lumber 


Company: George Landon; J. H. Johannes, Jacob Mortenson 
Lumber Company; W. H. McDonald, chief inspector. 
Westboro—J. J. Lingle, Westboro Lumber 


‘ompany. 
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AN ACTIVE WISCONSIN LUMBER CENTER. 


A Resume of Rhinelander’s Industries and Its Lumbermen—Sawmilling a Most Important Factor—Superior Advar- 
tages Make It a Great Distributing Point—Development of Cut-Over Lands. 


Nestled among small pine hills in Oneida County, 
Rhinelander, Wis., is a beautiful little city of nearly 
6,000 population that is commercially and civically 
pushing forward. Being the type of the northern saw- 
mill town that has fewer sawmills as the scene of the 
eut becomes farther away, the city has natural facili- 
ties which aid in maintaining its prosperity. In the 
heyday of white pine history, Rhinelander had eight 
sawmills. Today it has three sawmills, but these run- 
ning to capacity still make it a great sawing point. 

As a center of distribution Rhinelander is perhaps 
as important as it ever was. In addition to the great 
amount of lumber still sawn at Rhinelander, millions 
of feet each year milled at various points in Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan and Minnesota are concentrated in the 
yards there, while still another great volume of. busi- 
ness is done by the lumber companies having head- 
quarters at Rhinelander, who ship their stocks direet 
from mills located elsewhere. 

The sawmills at Rhinelander are those of the Brown 
Bros. Lumber Company, Robbins Lumber Company, 
sawing for itself and the Mason-Donaldson Lumber 
Company, with the Stevens mill sawing exclusively 
for the Mason-Donaldson Company. Other lumber 
companies having headquarters at Rhinelander are the 
Conro Lumber Company, Brown Land & Lumber Com- 
pany, A. S. Pierce, Danielson & Pierce and C. P. 
Crosby. The stocks of the latter concerns are sawn 
at other points in the northern woods. One distinctive 
advantage at Rhinelander is the water storage on the 
Wisconsin River that nature built. This provides the 
lumbermen with a boom which cost a small sum 
to develop, compared to what. would have been 
required to construct an artificial one. One thing that 
aids Rhinelander lumbermen in holding and increasing 
their business is the superior railroad facilities they 
enjoy to many towns. The Ashland division of the 
Chicago & North Western Railway and the ‘‘Soo’’ 
Line touch the city direct and there is a connection 
with the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway with 
the ‘‘Soo’’ a few miles west of the city. 

The-history of Rhinelander as a lumber center and 
a personal narrative of its lumbermen have appeared 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. It is the purpose of 
this article to tell about Rhinelander commercially as 
it is today and how capably its lumbermen are situ 
ated to meet the demands of the trade for all kinds of 
lumber, lath, shingles and posts. 

‘‘Land of Opportunity.’’ 

Ask any Rhinelander business man what he thinks 
of the city’s future and he will smile a broad, satis- 
fied smile. As the pine and hardwood trees have been 
eut away it has left around Rhinelander and through- 
out Oneida County a cut-over area that is just now 
being developed extensively in an agricultural way. 
‘‘The Land of Opportunity,’* local merchants call 
their community, and bona fide crop results back up 
the title. The clay top and the sandy subsoil are con- 


sidered to be as good as any soil anywhere for certain 
kinds of crops such as potatoes, clover, timothy, al 
buckwheat. 


falfa and The country is also being de 
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Mason-Donaldson 
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Sales Lumber Cohmpany. 
veloped greatly by dairying and scores of farmers are 
buying for their places the best bred dairy stock. All 
these conditions are combining to assure Rhinelander 
continued prosperity. Further along in this article 
more will he related about the agricultural possibili- 
ties of the part of Wisconsin in which Rhinelander, 
the seat of Oneida County, is located. 

Much can be told about Rhinelander, its lamber and 
other industries. Its development as a great lumber 
center began as early as the eighties, while its oldest 
known historical date goes back to 1837. As this 
article has to do with lumber development it -is. un- 
necessary to dwell on a long period of years not hav- 
ing to do with it. Suffice to say that as far as the 








real establishment of the city is concerned the credit 
belongs to Anderson W., Webster E., and Edward O. 
Brown, members of the Brown Bros. Lumber Company, 
the establishment taking place vears after John Cur- 
ran opened his roadhouse in 1837, where lumbermen 
and cruisers stopped en route north. 

The first sawmill was built at Rhinelander in 1882 
by Tolman & Conro, Mr. Conro being the father of 
Charles Conro, of the Conro Lumber Company. Mr. 
Conro, retired from the lumber business, is still a 
resident of Rhinelander. In earlier days of Rhine- 
lander lumber history, logs were driven down the Wis- 


consin and Pelican Rivers. Some of the logs were 
sawn at Merrill and Tomahawk; most of them at 


Rhinelander, however. Each year the Pelican Boom 
Company drove about 400,000,000 feet. Probably 150,- 
000,000 feet of this amount was sawn at Rhinelander. 
The annual sawn volume at Rhinelander today will 
reach probably 60,000,000 to 70,000,000 feet and aside 
from this, 100,000,000 more feet, sold annually by 
Rhinelander lumber companies, is cut and shipped from 
other mill points. Rhinelander lumber companies han- 
dle the famous norway and cork pine, beautiful birch, 
the ‘‘ American Mahogany,’’ and other hardwoods such 
as basswood, red oak, elm, ash, maple, also tamarack, 
spruce, cedar, as well as hemlock. Holdings of the 
different companies will total about 100,000 acres. 
Civic Side Developed. 

Lumber and other industries have not caused Rhine 
lander to neglect its civie development. It is a place 
ot beautiful homes and well kept streets. As a center 
of Wisconsin’s best fishing streams and lakes it at- 
tracts thousands of visitors annually. Hunters flock 
into that region during the deer and other wild game 
season. Aside from its lumber institutions here are 
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RHINELANDER, WIS.:; 
the Robbins Lumber Company. 


domiciled the Rhinelander Paper Company, Rhine- 
lander Refrigerator Company, Rhinelander Iron Com 
pany, one lumber-using concern not previously men- 
tioned, the Rhinelander Veneer Company, and several 
smaller manufacturing companies. Its courthouse cost- 
ing $100,000 is one of the finest in the Badger State, 
and a new highschool costing a similar sum is under 
construction. It is expected it will be completed and 
ready for occupancy in the fall. Its other school 
buildings and its church edifices are of a type that 
ranks with those found in any city of similar size any- 
where in the country. 

Rhinelander has heen given material aid by water 
power that has been developed on the Wisconsin River 
6 miles south of the city. The Rhinelander Light & 
Power Company has a power house and dam at Hat 
Rapids. Not only are heat and light furnished resi- 
denees and business houses of Rhinelander, but also 
its industrial concerns. The Rhinelander Paper Mill is 
the biggest plant furmished with power and light. The 
paper mill is one of the leading industries of the town 
and affords employment to 220 workers. A. W. Brown, 
of the Brown Bros. Lumber Company, is president of 
the paper-making company, which manufactures print 
paper, butchers’ fiber and tissue stocks. The city has 


two substantial, wetl-housed banks, the Merchants’ 
State Bank and the First National Bank. E. O 
3rown, a member of the Brown Bros. Lumber Com- 


pany, is president of the Merchants’ State Bank and 
he is also president of the Rhinelander Refrigerator 
Company. Improvements costing $20,000 are to be 
made on the present quarters of the Merchants’ State 
Bank. John Moen, president of the Wisconsin Veneer 
Company, is president of the First National Bank and 
A. S. Pierce is one.of its directors. The First Na- 
tional recently moved into a new building which is 
perhaps the finest example of a business structure in 
the city. Recently the ‘‘Soo’’ railroad completed a 
fine depot. Rhinelander in fact excels or equals in many 
ways many towns that are much larger. 


Different Lumber Operations, 

Taking up separately the operations and business 
volume of the lumber companies: at Rhinelander, the 
Brown Bros. company is the pioneer. Its members are 
A. W., president; W. E., vice president and treasurer, 
and KE. O. Brown, secretary. A. W. Brown has long been 
prominent in Rhinelander’s political and civie life, hav 
ing been a member of the county board for more than a 
dozen years, and its chairman most of that time. 





J. A. Bi ; 
Hardwood Lumber Buyer for Mason-Donaldson Company. 


SANNS 


W. E. Brown served three terms in Congress and E. O. 
Brown is a graduate of West Point Military Academy. 
He has served on the Rhinelander school board several 
terms. The company operates a big sawmill at Rhine- 
Jander, has a stock on hand which will probably total 
8,000,000 feet, and deals in pine, all kinds of hard 
woods, and shingles. Its annual eut will total more 
than 15,000,000 feet. It owns and operates 6 miles 
of logging railroad, extending from the Chicago & 
North Western branch between Pratt Junction and 
sundy. Besides its own cut the company buys and 
sells perhaps an additional 10,000,000 feet annually 
The company also has extensive interests on the Pa- 
cific coast, where it is represented by O. R. Brown, a 
son of W. E. Brown. Its mill at Rhinelander is of the 
band and horizontal resaw type, having a daily capac 
ity of 60,000 feet. Last winter it was operated day 
and night. The present stocks of the company come 
mostly from Wisconsin and in camp and mill operation 
it employs about 300 men. The company is owner ot 
about 20,000 cut-over lands that are offered 
settlers at attractive prices and on easy terms. 

C. 1. Lovett is the manager of the hardwood depart- 
ment of the business and is thoroughly posted in that 
line, having been an inspector of hardwood lumber in 
Michigan prior to his contract with Brown Bros. He 
has been with. Brown Bros. eight years, having full 
charge of both purchases and sales in that department. 

W. D. Brown, the youngest of the four brothers, is 
the able and efficient sales manager of the pine and hem- 
lock lumber and other products (not hardwood) and has 
grown up in the business. 

Another pioneer lumberman of Rhinelander is Frank- 
lin S. Robbins, of the Robbins Lumber Company. <A 
thorough lumberman and business man, Mr. Robbins, 
now 71 years old, has not let his commercial activity 
dwarf the human side of life. He is one of the most 
genial men imaginable, active as a youth, and derives 
great pleasure after business hours in autoing. Mr. 
Robbins is his own chauffeur, increasing the enjoyment 


acres of 


from his car by driving it himself. His three 
farms, his fine new town home and his automobile 
divide his attention. This does not mean that 


Mr. Robbins has forgotten his business interests en- 
tirely, because a statement like that would not be true. 
He is at his mill every morning early and visits his 
logging camps out along his own nariow gauge rail 
road several times a week. It does mean, however, 
that he is mixing judiciously business and pleasure, 
and enjoving the fruits of his long years of labor. 
One of his competitors said: ‘*Mr. Robbins is as fine 
a type of man as Rhinelander ever possessed and he 
has done more for our city than any other single indi 
vidual.’? 
Virgin Timber Area. 

The Robbins Lumber Company owns in Oneida and 
lorest counties several thousand acres of virgin tim- 
her. The mill at Rhinelander, which is of a band and 
resaw type, has been.in operation day and night since 
December 28. There are two planing mills, one now 
in operation, a hardwood flooring factory, with a ea- 
pacity of 6,000,000 feet of maple and birch flooring, a 
model dry kiln and a machine shop. A more complete 
sawmill equipment and woods operation hardly could 
be found. The company has 44 miles of narrow gauge 
railroad, and complete equipments of locomotives and 
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cars. From 300 to 500 men are employed in camp op- 
erations and 150 at the sawmill. The logging is now 
being done at three camps, each about 20 miles from 
Rhinelander, where there is still 9,000 acres of virgin 
forest owned by Mr. Robbins. Adjacent to the com- 
pany’s railroad there is 500,000,000 feet of timber 
which might be acquired by the company or taken out 
by other operators. Mr. Robbins has three farms, and 
about 100 fine draft horses. The company saws lum- 
ber of all kinds, northern pine, hemlock, tamarack, 
basswood, elm, and manufactures maple and birch floor- 
ing, cedar posts, shingles and lath. There is at all 
times 10,000,000 feet of stock in the Robbins yard. 
The officers of the company are: F. S. Robbins, presi- 
dent and treasurer; R. D. Caldwell, vice president, and 
Hattie L. MeIndoe, secretary. R. L. Caldwell has charge 
of the office and F. If. Himes is lumber sales manager. 


Younger Element in the Trade. 


It is fitting to turn from pioneers to the younger 
element in the Rhinelander lumber industry. The 
Conro Lumber Company, which comprises a partner- 
ship between Charles A. Conro and James O’Melia, is 
a concern that has increased its business greatly each 
year since being formed in 1908. The concern, which 
is known as ‘‘lath specialists,’? wholesales lath, shin- 
gles, white pine and hemlock lumber direct from mills 
in Wisconsin and northern Michigan. The complete 
output of two mills, one sawing pine exclusively and 
the other hemlock, is controlled by the company. Last 
year about 35,000,000 lath and 9,000,000 feet of lumber 
were sold by the company. The office of the concern 
is in the Kristensen Building, and the aim of the office 











RESIDENCE OF 


JAMES O’MELIA. 
force is to get its shipments away as promptly as any 
concern in that territory. 


Hobby Is ‘‘Business’’ and ‘‘Autoing.’’ 

Mr. Conro, the older partner, is still in the bachelor 
class. His training has all been in lumber. His father, 
Abner Conro, with Mr. Tolman built Rhinelander’s first 
sawmill. Before entering the partnership with Mr. 
O’Melia he had many years’ experience with other lum- 
ber operations at Rhinelander. His hobby is autoing, 
and he owns a fine cottage on Moen Lake. 

Mr. O’Melia, a native of the Wolverine State, is a 
graduate of Ashland Academy and the University of 
Wisconsin, He is 27 years old and was born at Chase, 
Mich. During his college days he worked in lumber 
yards and after leaving college worked in the office and 
yard of the Brown Bros. Lumber Company. He mar- 
ried Miss May Manion, of Fond du Lac, and in their 
fine home on Baird Avenue, Thomas, their only child, 
just a year old, creeps about. 

Mr. O’Melia in discussing the business of the concern 
said: ‘‘ This year’s business has been 30 percent greater 
than last year. Crop prospects are good and we expect 
a good fall business. Every year we have increased our 
business and we look for no exception this year.’’ 

Mr. O’Meiia has but one hobby and that is ‘‘busi- 
ness.’’ He is devoted to that. These two young lum- 
bermen are hustlers, and their sales force possess the 
same ‘‘get-there’’ spirit. 

Another of the younger lumber concerns of Rhine- 
lander is the Brown Land & Lumber Company. L. E. 
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NATIONAL BANK BUILDING. 
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Brown and W. A. Brown, sons of Anderson W. Brown, 
are the partners. They have been in business for them- 
selves three years and manufacture all northern hard- 
woods, pine, hemlock and specialize in cedar posts. The 
sawmill is at Cavour, Wis., 45 miles east of Rhinelander 
on the ‘‘Soo’’ Line. ‘The company has an extensive 
cedar yard at Rhinelander. It also contracts a large 
amount of its business with different mills in Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and Michigan, and its business is increasing 
rapidly. L. E. Brown was sales manager for the Brown 
Bros. company eight years before entering into partner- 
ship with his brother. W. A. Brown also served two 
years with the Brown Bros. company. Both young men 
received their early schooling at Rhinelander and are 
graduates of the University of Wisconsin. L. E. Brown, 
the older brother, is still a bachelor, but W. A. deserted 
the ranks on June 1 of this year when he married Miss 
Louise Wilcox, of Elgin, Ill. The young couple are on 
their honeymoon in the West. 


Concern with Big Sales. 

The Mason-Donaldson Lumber Company, comprising a 
partnership between George W. Mason and C. H. Don- 
aldson, is one of the big lumber companies of Rhine- 
lander. The company was incorporated in 1904 and 
manufactures each year at Rhinelander between 12,000,- 
000 and 14,000,000 feet of lumber. It handles mixed 
pine, hardwoods, tamarack and hemlock, the Stevens mill 
sawing exclusively for it and the Robbins mill doing a 
large volume of its sawing. Its annual sales will total 
70,000,000 feet and the company takes the entire output 
of the following hardwood mills: L. Jensen, Ewen, 
Mich.; Diamond Lumber Company, Green Bay, Wis.; 
Barker & Stewart Lumber Company, and Jacob Morten- 
son, Wausau, Wis.; T. D. Kellogg Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Company, Antigo, Wis.; O. E. Morgan, Gresham, 
Wis.; the Forster-Mueller Lumber Company, Hiles, Mich. 
A stock of from 6,000,000 to 8,000,000 feet is kept con- 
stantly on hand at the company’s Rhinelander yard. 
The company is able to take care of all kinds of yard 
and factory trade and has a cut that will not be ex- 
hausted for ten years. Mr. Mason has lived in Madison, 
Wis., for many years and recently built a fine home 
there. He has always been a lumberman. Mr. Donald- 
son lives at Rhinelander and formerly was sales manager 
for the Brown Bros. Lumber Company. Mr. Mason, 
who is president of the concern, was also with the Brown 
Bros. company for eleven years. Mr. Donaldson is 
secretary and treasurer. Alfred G. Wilson is the con- 
cern’s sales manager and J. A. Sanns the hardwood 
buyer. Its Chicago office in the Crilly Building is in 
charge of Charles S. Smith; the Detroit, Mich., office 
is in charge of J. R. Spear, and the territory west of 
the Mississippi River is looked after by John H. Sawtell, 
who has headquarters at Minneapolis. 
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PAPER MILL AND LOGS AT RHINELANDER, WIS. 


Anson 8S. Pierce, the ‘‘White Pine Specialist,’’ has 
been in business in Rhinelander for twenty years. He 
is one of the prominent lumbermen of the Northwest 
and an article descriptive of his life and business career 
appeared on the front page of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, April 8, 1911. While specializing in the highest 
grade of white pine for pattern stuff, he also handles 
all kinds of lumber and mixed cars of pine and hemlock, 
and also a large volume of lath. He handled last 
year 22,000,000 feet, consisting mostly of high grade 
pattern lumber. The stocks of Mr. Pierce are 
concentrated at Rhinelander from Wisconsin, Michigan 
and Minnesota and the Pacific const. One of the 
specialties is cork pine 1 to 4 inches thick and up to 
40 inches wide. Most of the company’s output is 
shipped to the East and considerable is exported. 

Distributer of Hardwood. 

Mr. Pierce is also associated with William Danielson 
as Danielson & Pierce, the partnership having been 
formed in 1908. The concern has its offices in the new 
First National Bank Building where Mr. Pierce’s office 
is also located. The company handles mainly hard- 
woods, and it turns over stocks of northern mills up to 
8,000,000 feet annually. Its yard is at Bayfield, Wis. 

Charles P. Crosby, wholesaler of hardwoods only, has 
been located at Rhinelander for twelve years. Mr. 
Crosby takes the output of eighteen sawmills besides 
stocking several other mills with logs. The annual 
volume of business reaches from 12,000,000 to 14,000,000 
feet, and hard maple in odd sizes is featured. 

Rhinelander’s surrounding country as a ‘‘Land of 
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ONEIDA COUNTY'S MAGNIFICENT COURT HOUSE. 
Opportunity’’ has been mentioned, and a few facts to 


substantiate the title are not amiss. Most of the 
Rhinelander lumber companies have thousands of acres 
of these lands, and facts galore are obtainable to im- 
press the value of that part of Wisconsin as a coming 
agricultural country. These cut-over lands can not be 
discussed without referring to the magnificent farm of 
F. 8. Robbins, 15 miles from Rhinelander, which is 
perhaps the best example of scientific farming and its 
results in northern Wisconsin. 
Labor-Saving Machinery. 

Mr. Robbins has two other fine farms and at each 
of the three there is an icehouse and refrigerator piant. 
Mr. Robbins kills at his farm ail his own beef for 
his lumbering camps. He has over 9,000 acres of cut- 
over iand, that is as good for farming purposes as the 
acres he has developed. In the barn at the main 
farm there are two fine silos, and a machinery shed 
200° feet long which affords shelter for every piece of 
machinery used. 

Settlers are greatly desired at Rhinelander and vicin- 
ity, and crop results evidence the fact that they could 
find no better place to locate. It is a fine potato coun- 
try. An important item for prospective settlers to con- 
sider is the cheapness of the cut-over lands, the best 
being obtainable at $15 an acre. The small pine stumps 
make the matter of clearing a comparatively easy task, 
most of the stumps being easily removed by hand 
machines. Figures show that the stumps can be pulled, 
picked up, piled and burned, with all labor necessary 
being hired, for $11 an acre, with breaking and drag- 
ging at $5 an acre, making a total for ground ready for 
tilling of $16 an acre. Many other facts for settlers 
could be cited. 
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CONSPIRACY CHARGE DENIED BY DEFENDANTS. 


Witnesses Testify Emphatically that Members of the Northwestern Retailers’ Association Did Not Combine to Con- 








trol Channels of Distribution—Mail Order House Methods in Limelight. 


) 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 22.—Thirteen witnesses 
added the weight of their testimony for the defense 
during a two-day resumed session here of the case of the 
Government against the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, the Valley Lumberman, and 
the Northern Information Bureau, charging restraint of 
trade in violation of the Sherman law. The two-day 
session which was before Special Examiner Roy E. Fuller 
came to a close here today, and the hearing will resume 
in Chicago on Friday. If there is any bad omen in 
this instance of ‘‘13,’’ the indications are that it spells 
ill luck for the Government in its attack, as vital and 
important testimony was placed in the record during the 
session which will go a long way toward defeating the 
conspiracy charge the Government has made. 

One witness alone, W. R. Wood, of Parker, S. Dak., 
now president of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation told a strong enough story about the real purpose 
of the association and the scope of its work to permit 
the defense to rest its case, if it so chose. That was 
the opinion of several who listened to President Wood 
as he related his knowledge of the association work, and 
he is in a position to know, being a member twenty-two 
‘ a director for a long time and now its president. 
He told his story in a lucid and straightforward manner, 
and proved to be one of the most valuable witnesses that 
have appeared thus far in the hearing. 

Platt B. Walker, editor and manager of the Wississippi 
Valley Lumberman, and Luke W. Boyce, manager of the 
Northern Information Bureau, while on the stand Mon- 
day, denied that there was any pursued or understood 
conspiracy existing between them and the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association to wage a fight against mail 
order manufacturers and wholesalers selling to 
consumers direct or to mail order houses, or against retail 
lumbermen who were described as ‘‘ unfair dealers.’ 

The Government maintains that the conspiracy which 
it alleges existed was promulgated. understood and was 
carried out by Secretary W. G. Hollis of the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, the Mississippi Valley 
Lui and Boyce, who operates the Northern In- 
formation Bureau. 

Deny Charge of Conspiracy. 

Editor Walker and Boyce, who testified yesterday, both 
declared that there had been no collusion with the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association in anything that had 
been done by them. Walker said that the articles printed 
in the ‘‘ publicity page’’ of the Mississippi Valley Luin- 
berman from time to time had been simply feats of 
journalistic enterprise on the part of the trade paper, and 
that the attacks on mail order manufacturers 
who did not confine their business to regular channels 
but instead sold to consumers or the mail order houses, 
and ‘‘unfair dealers’? who stooped to buy from concerns 
that did sell to consumers or catalog houses, was not a 
result of any understanding or agreement with the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association. 

Boyce related that he operated a detective bureau and 
that he had obtained information against the catalog 
houses for perhaps 300 retail lumber dealers in the 
Northwest to aid them in meeting catalog house competi- 
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vears, 


houses, 


ibe rman, 


houses, 


tion by furnishing them data on catalog house prices 
and quality of merchandise. He said that each client 


of his obtained this information as an individual dealer, 
and. that the act of, performing the service was in no 
: part of a conspiracy to which the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association was a party. 

Walker and pivotal witnesses in the case 
and what they had to say much 
importance that each was on the witness stand several 
hours. Editor Walker was the initial witness of the 
resumed hearing here, and he was on the stand all of 


Way a 


3ovee are 


was 


considered of so 


Monday morning and for a few minutes at the start 
of the afternoon session. The remainder of the after 
noon was given to the examining and cross-examining 


of Boyce. The story of each would plainly indicate that 
the Government will have considerable trouble to 
its conspiracy charge. 
Witnesses Corroborate Boyce. 
Witnesses went on the stand and corroborated Boyce 


prov S 


in his story that the dealers who were his clients had 
taken the service as individual dealers, and not as a 
part of an agreement among members of the Nortb 


western Lumbermen’s Association to employ Boyce to 
collect the data and have him furnish it entirely to the 
Some of Boyee’s clients, it was testified, 
nonassociation members who anxious to 
keep informed about mail order house movements as any 
association member possibly could be. 

Amusing things occurred on Tuesday afternoon when 
witnesses told how they had been stung by mail order 
house lumber purchases. One witness, Ole Sweeden, came 
all the way from Centerville, S. Dak., with samples of 
boards he had bought from the Chicago House Wrecking 
Company, and the board samples were certainly ‘‘ horrible 


association. 


were were as 


examples’’ of what good lumber is not. Sweeden 
also brought with him a letter he had received from 


the Chicago House Wrecking Company explaining how 
it happened it did not ship him the lumber for his 
barn that he had seen while he was in Chicago especially 
to make the mail order purchase. The pile of lumber 


Sweeden had seen in Chicago was fine lumber, he said, 
and had no knot holes like the stuff he did receive and 


Some that 
he could not use it on the 


fencing. 


was not rough. he received was so bad that 


barn but had to use it for 


‘*How did you come to receive that letter from the 
Chicago House Wrecking Company?’’ the witness was 
asked 

‘* Well, the carpenters I had hired to do the work got 
to kickin’ about the stuff not being fit to work with, 
and then I got to kickin’, and that letter was in answer 
to a complaint of mine,’’ he said. as he gave another 
glance at the boards with the knotholes which he toted 
all the way from his South Dakota home in order that 
the *‘world might know’? just what kind of lumber the 
mail order houses really sell. 


Through With Mail Order Houses. 


From the letter Sweeden received in reply, it is to 
be judged that the mail order house thought itself the 
injured party because Sweeden wanted some of his money 
back. Sweeden said he began to correspond with the 
Chicago House Wrecking Company about the poor mate 
rial just as soon as the stuff was placed in the hands of 
the carpenters, who complained, but the mail order house 
considered he was taking an unfair advantage of it by 
complaining at so late a date. He finally got a $10.25 
rebate on a $610 purchase. 

When he was in Chicago he carried with him a barn 
bill his carpenter had made out and it specified white 
pine drop siding. When in Chicago he was shown some 
good fir siding and was told at the yard of the Chicago 
House Wrecking Company that fir cost a whole lot more 
money than the ordinary drop siding, and urged him to 
take it for that reason. One witness went on the stand 
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A SAMPLE OF MAIL ORDER HOUSE LUMBER. 

and declared that at the time the purchase was made 
that white pine f. 0. b. Chicago would have been worth 
more than fir, f. o. b. Chicago, even had the fir that was 
shipped been of the kind that Sweeden looked at, anid 


that the fir he received was worth about $10 or $12 
less a thousand feet than the better grades. Much 
amusement was occasioned during Sweeden’s testimony 


due to his quaint way of telling that he was through 
with the mail order house manner of giving ‘‘square 
deals’’ to the farmers. 

‘*T am through with them! ’’ 
emphatically. 

One of the most important developments during the 
hearing was the introduction of a mail order catalog 
in which the concern that sent it out claimed credit 
for helping ‘‘ bust the lumber trust.’’ The Government 
has stoutly been maintaining that the mail order houses 
did not have anything whatever to do with the starfing 
of the present proceedings and have had nothing to do 
with its continuance other than furnish witnesses when 
requested. 


he said, and he said it 


How ‘‘Trust’’ Was ‘‘Busted.’’ 


As some of the mail order houses have been seeking 
to make capital and create advertising copy out of the 
present suit, the catalog house statement which was 
introduced as evidence, is considered of vital importance 
by the defense. The witness who furnished this bit of 
testimony had a catalog with him to show its nature, 
was Alfred Froberg, of Burr, 8. Dak. Froberg, who 
testified this afternoon, said that he sold some merchan- 
dise bought of a Minneapolis concern that got out the 
catalog. He would order for his customers from the 
catalog and the mail order house would ship the goods 
to him and he would deliver the merchandise to the 
customers. Though he did not handle lumber, the 
catalog statements in regard to the ‘‘lumber 
trust’? showed the attitude that some of the mail order 
houses that sell lumber are assuming. To quote a part 
of a page of the catalog: 


house 


BUYERS OF LUMBER AND MILL WORK 


EVERY WORD OF THIS. 

IT IS OF VAST IMPORTANCE, 

For eight or ten months past, with the assistance of the 

United States Government, we have been making a most 

strenuous fight against the “lumber trust,” and we are 

pleased and proud to inform you that we have succeeded in 

breaking through the lumber combination and now stand 

ready to quote you hitherto unheard of prices on all kinds { 
of lumber. It is no longer necessary for you to pay the 

lumber trust the long prices demanded by them. 


READ 


6: 


Perhaps another of the most important developments 
during the session here was the fact that President Wood 
and Vice President Charles Webster of Waucoma, Lowa, 
though association officials and workers, have and do 
now purchase material from concerns which sell mail 
order houses; while A. J. Zingre, of the Independence 
Lumber & Grain Company, Mason City, Iowa, a non 
association member, declared that under no circumstances 
would he purchase merchandise from such manufacturers, 
if he had any knowledge that they were doing that kind 
ot business. This bit of evidence was important as it 
showed that a nonassociation member had a more bitter 
attitude against manufacturers who sold consumers or 
mail order houses than did the executive heads of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, against which 
a conspiracy charge is made. 


Tells About Penalty Clause. 


Another of the important witnesses here was Mathias 
Simonson, a farmer, of Sargent, Minn., who at one time 
was a director in the Hayfield Lumber Company, a 
farmers’ cooperative yard. The purpose of defense in 
putting on this witness was to show that some of the 
cooperative yard concerns, which are generally organized 
by a group of farmers, not for profit, but in order to be 
able to get their lumber at wholesale prices, penalized 
their members for doing certain things. Simonson 
brought along with him a copy of the by-laws of the 
Hayfield concern and a section of article six read: 

Any stockholder having purchased lumber, material or 
supplies elsewhere than from this company at a less figure 
than quoted by this company and having effected a saying 
by reason of the competition thus established shall pay a 
forfeit or penalty to this company equal to one-half of the 
saving so effected. 





Reverting back to the testimony of Editor Walker 
which was given Monday morning, it is necessary to 
relate it more in detail to show its importance. He 
began by denying that his paper was the official organ 
of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association which the 
Government petition charges it was at the time the court 
action was begun in 1911. He said that from 1890 to 
1894 the trade paper was the complimentary official 
organ of the association, but never had been since. 


No Connection with Association. 


He said that in 1894 William Ellis succeeded in nam 
ing the Northwestern Lumberman of Chicago the official 
organ, but that at the end of one year that official rela 
tionship was dissolved and since that time the North 
western Lumbermen’s Association has had no_ official 
connection with any trade newspaper whatever. He 
denied emphatically that there was any agreement or 
understanding between himself and Secretary Hollis as 
to a campaign against the mail order houses, manufac 
turers or wholesalers who ‘‘ double-crossed’’ the retailer, 
or irregular retailers. He said that what had been 
printed in the paper of which he is the editor concerning 
such subjects was done from a journalistic standpoint, 
and with an aim to protect the regular retail dealer 
from a type of merchandising that was undermining 
the prosperity of the local dealer. It was simply a 
matter of business policy, he said, and that only abeut 
one-fourth of the information that was published from 
time to time was received from Secretary Hollis. 

What he obtained from Boyce, he paid for himself, 
he said, and declared he believed that the information 
Boyce obtained for him was always obtained in the 
capacity of individual detective work and was not a part 
of any conspiracy or agreement between himself, Secre- 
tary Hollis and Boyee. He declared that at the time the 
Mississippi Valley Lumberman was the official organ of 
the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association it had no 
‘‘nublicity page’’ and did not contain one until the rela 
tionship had been severed for several years. He said that 
the ‘‘ publicity page’’ was inaugurated five years ago, after 
C. J. Traxler, an attorney, had succeeded in convincing 
him that something should be done by the trade journals 
to discourage mail order business, and expose the con- 
cerns that were trying to hold the trade of the regular 
retailer and at the same time sell consumers direct or 
the mail order houses. He said that Traxler had formed 
a conviction that such a fight should be waged, from 
a long legal connection with the lumber industry. 


Forces Prompting Attack. 


The witness declared that Traxler in no way was 
representing any retail lumber dealers’ association, but 
had conceived the plan because his connection with the 
lumber business had taught him that unless some con- 
certed attack was made on the mail order house way 
of doing business and the unfair methods that they gen- 
erally practiced, the lumber industry of the country 
would suffer tremendously. Editor Walker also said 
that 99 percent of the lumber manufacturers of the 
country, who confined their business to the retailer as 
a channel for the distribution of lumber, also desired 
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an exposure of the small percentage of manufacturers 
which did sell to consumers or mail order houses. The 
manufacturers, he also said, desired that the false state 
ments of the mail order houses about the lumber they sold 
be exploited and their unfair methods pictured to the 
trade and the public. 

All these conditions that existed, he testified, led to 
the determination to inaugurate the ‘‘publicity page’’ 
and that the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association 
played no part in his determination to pursue such an edi- 
torial policy. He said that not only was there never any 
conspiracy scheme between Secretary Hollis and the 
paper which he edits, but there was never even an 
amicable arrangement about the publication of informa- 
tion of any kind. He printed some information ob- 
tained from Hollis and turned down some that was sub- 
mitted. All of it was investigated before being used 
and the management of the paper satisfied as to its 
truthfulness. It was this kind of work that he em- 
ployed Boyce to do from time to time, and he paid for 
this service himself and it was not furnished gratis 
by the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association. 

“*T paid for that, service and the Northwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association had nothing whatever to do with 
it,’’? declared the witness emphatically. 

Affidavits Are Explained. 

He was asked about some affidavits that he had sub 
mitted to certain manufacturers, wholesalers or jobbers, 
and he explained that he was convinced that some of 
the concerns which the paper had asked whether or not 
they were confining their trade to the regular retailer 
were answering falsely, and that he sought to pin them 
down to the truth by offering affidavits and requesting 
their signature. When a firm would sign such an affi 
davit the fact was told in his trade paper. The names 
of those that would not sign were published if it was 
found they continued the policy of furnishing the con- 
sumer or mail order house, at the same time trying to 
hold the trade of the regular sealer. 

‘“*Mr. Hollis had nothing to do about the publishing 
of those affidavits,’’ the witness said, ‘‘and [I did not 
even talk with him about the matter when it was decided 
to do such a thing.’ 

When asked about a list of ‘‘unfair retail dealers’’ 
that his paper published, he said that the list included 
the retailers of lumber, whether association members or 
not, who continued the policy of buying from manu- 
facturers and wholesalers who sold to consumers direct 
or to mail order houses after they had been informed 
about the identity of such concerns. 

When asked about why the paper took a strong aiti- 
tude in its fight against mail order houses, he said: 

‘*That form of merchandising lumber seeks to destroy 
the retail lumber dealer, and if you eliminate the retail 
lumber dealer, there would be no field for publishing 
a lumber trade paper. It was simply a policy of pro 
tection for ourselves as well as the trade.’’ 

He declared that a very small proportion of the reports 
about dealers that Boyce had obtained for his clients 
found their way into the paper and that most of the 
information obtained from Boyce that was published, 
was solicited by the paper, and Boyce asked to in 
vestigate, 

Aids Nonassociation Dealer. 

The witness declared that it was the aim of a lumber 
trade journal to aid the nonassociation as well as the 
association man, by educating him in methods of im- 
proving business and keeping him informed as to im 
portant developments in the trade. The subseription 
list of a local trade paper was made up largely from 
dealers who never belonged to the retail associations, 
he said, This was valuable in the record as it was 
another plausible reason why there was no cause for a 
trade paper to enter into a conspiracy with a retail 
association in the hope of controlling certain phases of 
business 

He was asked about a report in his paper concerning 
J. P. Gengler, of Caledonia, Minn. The case of Gengler 
is one on which the Government has been placing much 
stress, reasoning that his case was one of the incidents 
of restraint of trade. The witness said that he had 

3oyce investigate Gengler’s yard at Caledonia, and 
found that he did not keep at the time a_ stock of 
lumber commensurate with the needs of that community, 
and for that reason was deseribed in the trade paper 
as a consumer and not a dealer. He declared that when 
Gengler did increase his stock to a point that it met 
the requirements of a regularly established retail vard, 
the paper promptly and gladly changed its attitude 
toward him and pronounced him a retail dealer. 

Coming to the methods of the mail order houses which 
the paper exposed, the witness said that mail order ¢om 
petition justified an attack from the trade papers be- 
cause it was unfair competition for the retail dealer. 
The mail order catalogs misrepresent their own mer- 
chandise and eontain false statements about the regular 
retailer, seeking to poison the consuming public against 
bills in a way that deceives.’’ 

Dreams of Catalog Compilers. 

““When a mail order catalog says that it can save a 
consumer from 40 to 60 percent over the prices asked 
by regular retail dealers, it tells a falsehood,’’ declared 
the witness. ‘‘It is that sort of lies that arouses the 
retailer of lumber. If the mail order house business 
was on a clean and honorable plane it would not he 
opposed. The mail order houses also substitute cheaper 
material than specifications eall for, and prepare their 
bills in a way that deceives.’’ 

He added that some of the mail order catalogs con- 
tained statements that the company owned the greatest 
lumber yards in existence, gigantie sawmills and im- 
mense forest tracts, and that such falsehoods made a 
strong impression on the minds of the catalog readers, 
who believed the faney word pictures that catalog com- 
pilers conceived out of their own brains. 


When Boyce went on the stand Monday afternoon he 
promptly denied that he had done any detective work 
as the sole agent of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association; that he gathered information for indi- 
vidual lumber dealers at $10 a year for each indi- 
vidual, and that the work was carried on independently 
of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association. He 
said he furnished the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation information like he did any other client, and 
that he had also been employed by the association to 
make special investigations. He said that several years 
ago he conceived the idea that there was an opportunity 
in the retail lumber field for a bureau to furnish lumber 
dealers information about their competitors, their 
methods of doing business and prices obtained. This had 
special reference to the mail order.houses. So he formed 
the Northern Information Bureau and _ solicited sub- 
seribers at the price of $10 a year for the service. 


Detective Work Independent. 


He denied that the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation had anything to do with payment for the service, 
and that the dealers paid him their respective amounts 
as a distinctive work, apart from any association effort. 
Most of his testimony had to do with what was done 
by himself and his operatives in watching mail order 
houses, and the developments which resulted in the mail 
order houses hiring detectives to watch his institution 
and also the methods of the retail lumber dealers of 
the Northwest. He corroborated the story told on the 
stand at the Chicago hearing by Detective Max Dittberner 
how the ‘‘World’s Greatest Detective’? William J. 
Burns, was double-crossed. 

The Dittberner revelation was told in detail by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in its issue of July 12, and 
Boyce’s story was a repetition of the affair as related 
by Dittberner, who was one of the Boyce operatives. 
3oyce also told about the experiences of Detective 
Turner, of the MeGuire & White Detective Agency, of 
Chicago, who came to Minneapolis to watch the head of 
the Northern Information Bureau. The witness told 
how Turner, Maurice Rothschild, of the Chicago House 
Wrecking Company, and Harry Van Tine Scott, of the 
Gordon-Van Tine Company, Davenport, Iowa, tried to 
bribe him for $5,000 to betray his clients—retail lumber 
dealers of the Northwest and sell to them information 
that he had collected about the mail order houses, and 
not turn it over to his celients. The conference which 
was held at Milwaukee during which Boyce sought to 
have them admit on paper of a payment of $5,000, which 
was told about in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at the time 
it was revealed at the Chicago hearing, was retold in 
detail. Boyee said that he wanted to get some sort of 
proof that the mail order magnates wanted to bribe 
him and then expose them. They were willing to pay. 
but not sign any admission of the fact, he said, and 
the deal fell through. 


No General Plan. 


Soyee declared that he never had been employed by 
the Lumber Secretaries’ Bureau of Information. The 
Witness was on the stand all Monday afternoon and 
went into detail about his investigation work and also 
detailed what he had done in many distinctive cases, 
where information was requested from him by some 
of his clients. He was cross-examined at length by 
Assistant Attorney General MceKercher who strenuously 
sought to shatter his story about the nature of his work 
and for whom it was done. It is the contention of the 
Government that Boyce was in a conspiracy with the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association to restrain trade. 
When he had concluded his testimony, Attorney L. C. 
Boyle for the defense remarked that the testimony of 
the witness had shown clearly that there had existed 
no general plan to handicap either the mail order houses, 
or the manufacturer or wholesaler who sold the consumer 
direct or the mail order institutions. 


Advertising Methods Contemptible. 


That the advertising methods of the mail order 
houses are nothing short of contemptible was the asser 
tion of President Wood while testifying. The con- 
spiracy charge that association members had an under- 
standing not to buy from concerns that sold mail order 
houses received a blow when President Wood testified 
that he bought some material from such concerns when 
the price was right; he then mentioned two or three 
firms. Vice President Charles Webster a few moments 
later testified in a similar manner, indicating that no 
agreement or understanding existed among association 
members to boycott such concerns. If there had been 
any such agreement it was evident that even the pres- 
ident and vice president of the association did not aid 
in carrying it out. Both denied that there ever had 
been any such understanding or agreement in the asso- 
ciation. The attitude of any retail dealer on that 
phase of business depended entirely upon the individual 
viewpoint of the dealer. 

President Wood, who has been in the retail lumber 
business at Parker, 8S. D., for 28 years, proved one 
of the most valuable witnesses thus far in the hear 
ing. His testimony was concise and to the point. He 
answered clearly every question put to him by counsel 
for the defense and on cross-examination by the Gov 
ernment. He had his own individual opinions upon 
all trade subjects that have been brought into the case 
and he expressed these opinions in his own individual 
way. Rather slow but deliberate in his maner of talk- 
ing, it seemed that every word he spoke burned a hole 
through the conspiracy charge of the Government and 
left nothing but mere ashes. Several witnesses have 
appeared who, in their testimony, have condemned mail 
order material from their own expert knowledge of 
lumber but were generally unable to give names of 
mail order customers in their neighborhood who were 
openly dissatisfied. One reason for this is that the 











Your 


Second 
Setting 


Where will it be? Logically 
where there is a worthwhile sup- 
ply of timber that can be bought 
at a fair price and the conversion 
of which will yield a fair profit. 


By far the greatest number of 
these locations are 


In The Great 
Out West 


Others are making selections 
now. The most desirable tracts 
go first and are going rapidly. 
This is the year to get the best 
of what is left, even though you 
do not contemplate operating 
until the last log has passed 
through the mill you are now 
running. 


We know there are. more and 
better opportunities in the west 
than in any other section of the 
country. 

Each year many fine tracts of 
timber pass into the hands of 


operators and the range of choice 
becomes more restricted. 


Plan to spend your vacation 
in the west and while out there 
take a look at some of the bar- 
gains we are now offering. 


James D. Lacey & Co. 


TIMBER LAND FACTORS 


Chicago, Ill., 1750 McCormick Building 
Portland, Ore., 1104 Spalding Building 
Seattle, Wash., 1009 White Building 
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WE MAKE LOANS ON TIMBER 


For the past ten years we have devoted our entire 


attention to the making of loans to the larger lum- 
ber and timber interests of the United States. Dur- 
ing this period we have so loaned over $65,000,000. 


The many years that we have specialized in this field 





have enabled us to deve.op a trained and experi- 
enced organization which has proved its ability to 
serve the lumber interests with a high degree of 
efficiency. 

Our services have been’ of extreme value to many 


of the large lumber interests of the country. We 
invite responsible lumbermen and timber owners to 
confer with us, at our offices in Chicago or San Fran- 
cisco, with respect to any plans which contemplate 
borrowing money. We shall be glad at all times to 
give lumbermen the benefit of our experience in this 
specialized branch of finance. 


CLARK L. POOLE & CO. 


Bank FloorWestminster Bldg.Cor. Dearborn and Monroe Sts., CHICAGO 
Mills Bidg., SAN FRANCISCO. 
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WE WILL LOAN 


well grouped and accessible virgin timber 
lands owned in fee in amounts of 


$200,000 to $5,000,000 


Successful lumbermen desiring to acquire 
additional tracts of timber, extend their 
mill capacity, or provide increased work- 
ing capital are invited to correspond with 
or call upon us. 


A. B. Leach & Co. 


8 S. Dearbor:: Street, 
CHICAGO 
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Fort Dearborn National Bank 
Chicago, Illinois 
United States Depositary 
Capital - - $ 2,000,000 


Surplus and Profits 700,000 
Deposits - - 31,000,000 





WM. A. TILDEN, President 
J. FLETCHER FARRELL 
HENRY R. KENT, Vice-Prest. Vice-Prest. 


GEORGE H. WILSON CHARLES FERNALD THOMAS E. NEWCOMER 
Cashier Ass’t Cashier Ass’t Cashier 
WM, W. Le GROS, Ass’t Cashier. H. LAWTON, Mgr. Foreign Dept. 


Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Prest. CHARLES A. TILDEN, - Ass’t Cashier 
NELSON N. LAMPERT, V. Prest. E.C. GLENNY, Secy and Trust Officer 
JOHN E. SHEA, Cashier STANLEY G. MILLER, Mgr. Bond Dept 
F. A. MYREN, Mgr., Real Estate Loan Dept. 
HERBERT C. ROER, Manager Safe Deposit Vaults, 


NELSON N. LAMPERT 


Vice-Prest. 
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If You are Concerned 


In the making or selling of Jum- 
ber, there is many a laugh await- 
ing you in 


“(Redawed Gables 


By Douglas Malloch 
The philosophy and wit of the lumber 
business are here contained. If a lum- 
berman’s library consisted of but one 
book, this should be the book. 


$1.00 Postpaid. 


American Lumberman 
iL 431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
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mail order customer who is ‘‘stung’’ in a purchase is 
somewhat like the individual who stays for the ‘‘con- 
cert’’ after the main circus is over. He does not care 
to talk about it. With some of these witnesses the 
Government has placed stress on the fact that they 
could not give many names. This was not true with 
President Wood. 
Dissatisfied Customers Plentiful. 

**Can you tell of one dissatisfied mail order customer 
in your community?’’ forcibly asked Assistant At- 
torney General McKercher. President Wood answered 
promptly with a name. He told the facts about the 
purchase. The assistant attorney general asked for 
others, and before he had finished President Wood gave 
at least a dozen persons in his community who wished 
they had never read nor heard of a mail order catalog. 
He told about one man who bought some lumber of a 
Chicago concern and had it shipped to Hurley, 8. Dak., 
instead of Parker, because he was too ashamed to have 
the shipment come to his home town. He was more 
ashamed than ever when he looked the lumber over at 
Hurley and noted what he really got. 

The witness said he never was a contributor to the 
Boyce detective bureau nor had he in his 22 years’ 
connection with the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation ever received a notice from the secretary tell- 
ing him of a shipment that some mail order house had 
made to his community. 

When it came to the subject of mail order competi- 
tion, methods and kind of material furnished, Mr. 
Wood filed the record with testimony of vital impor- 
tance for the defense. He said that the mail order 
houses in preparing house and barn bills eliminate a 
lot of specifications that the purchaser has no knowl- 
edge of at the time the bill is bought and in the end 
the mail order buyer has to go to the local dealer and 
buy enough material to finish the building. They can 
not afford to send back to the mail order house for a 
few hundred feet of material because the local freight 
charge would be too much, he said. He cited an in- 
stance where a member of his own community pur- 
chased a barn bill from the Peter J. Seippel Lumber 
Company, of Dubuque. The purchase was in 1909. 
While the regular dealer would have sold the customer 
8-inch drop siding, the mail order catalog just men- 
tioned drop siding and when it came it was 4-inch 
material. The difference in price between the kind 
the regular dealer would have furnished the customer 
and the kind the mail order house did furnish, was 
from $10 to $12 a thousand feet, the witness said. 
However the customer could not kick. The catalog 
had just mentioned drop siding. 

‘‘That drop siding was a peculiar pattern,’’ con- 
tinued the witness, ‘‘and when the purchaser found 
that he was short 400 or 500 feet he came to me. I 
could not match the material because it had been man- 
ufactured at some small mill which sold the mail order 
house. The customer had to send to the mail order 
concern for some more of its drop siding, and evidently 
from the long time it required to get it to him, the 
mail order house had to order it from the mill, and the 
mill turn the stuff out.’’ 

The witness told of another instance of the disad 
vantage of buying from a mail order house. He said 
that several farmers in his neighborhood banded to- 
gether to buy a carload of red cedar posts from a 
western mail order concern. When the car arrived 
the farmers were busy planting their corn. Each one 
lived at least nine miles from town and the roads were 
in bad shape but it was necessary for them to unload 
the car promptly as the railroad required the car to 
be cleared from that point in 48 hours. The farmers 
had to cease their corn planting to unload the car, 
but could not haul their posts home on account of 
the heavy roads. They had to look about for a storage 
place and finally found a corn crib that served as a 
port in the storm. 


Result of Mail Order Ad. 


‘‘That is one of the results of mail order advertis 
ing,’’ continued President Wood. ‘‘These mail order 
houses simply poison the minds of farmers and others 
who patronize them and make them believe every 
word in their catalogs. ._The mail order catalog seldom 
tells the truth. If any dealer, mail order house or my 
local competitor can sell lumber to a customer of as 
good a quality as I can, and at a lower price, that busi- 
ness is theirs in a legitimate fashion. But it is the 
untruthfulness of the mail order houses and their con- 
temptible methods of doing business to which retail 
lumber dealers object. It is true they can make a low 
price, but it is also true that they handle cheap mate- 
rial, manufactured in small mills that can not manufac- 
ture as well as large mills, and do not handle their lun’. 
ber as carefully as do others. Their lumber is poorly 
handled. It seems that the people swallow the dope 
in the mail order catalog without any question at all.’’ 

The witness said that he never overlooked an oppor- 
tunity to scrutinize a mail order shipment of lumber 
which comes to his town. ‘‘ When the car arrives and 
the farmer drives into town to take the lumber away, 
T go and look it over with him,’’ said President Wood. 
‘*T never go near the car until the purchaser arrives 
and when he is there with me. The farmers around 
Parker are of the best type and never feel offended 
when I go to the car with them to see the lumber. It 
is the best method to pursue and in time they tire of 
the mail order stuff and are my permanent customers. ’’ 


Sentimentality Never Wins. 


President Wood declared he was not a believer in 
sentimentality. Some local dealers believe that every 
one should trade at home on account of sentiment for 
the home town, he said, but he does not believe that 
way. 

‘The business man who conducts his business along 


sentimental lines never succeeds,’’ declared President: 
Wood. ‘‘If I can not furnish as good a quality or bet- 
ter than the other dealer, mail order house or local 
competitor, and at as good a price, I do not deserve 
the business.’’ 

When asked if he could meet mail order competi- 
tion, he said: 

“*T can sell as cheaply or cheaper than they can, and 
give better quality.’’ 

He added that the mail order houses ship some stuff 
that cost them just about half the amount he pays the 
manufacturer. ‘‘They buy cheap stuff from the man- 
ufacturer and I do not,’’ he said. 

Ole Sweeden, of Centerville, S. Dak., was not the only 
consumer who told about being ‘‘stung’’ in making a 
purchase from a mail order house. Peter Woodbridge, 
of Plato, Minn., testified that a shipment of lumber he 
bought from the Chicago House Wrecking Company 
did not come up to expectations. The lumber was 
rough and in bad shape in other ways, he said. 

kK, G. Flinn, of the St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator 
Company, Minneapolis, was present at the hearing and 
was so impressed with the boards Ole Sweeden brought 
from Centerville, 8. Dak., that a longing crept into hiss 
heart to go on the stand and tell in an expert manner’ 
just what sort of boards they were. His description 
was not needed as far as the other spectators were 
concerned as a blind man could almost have seen the 
knot holes, but as value in the record it was well that 
a lumber dealer of the type of Mr. Flinn identify the 
boards. His story aided the defense materially as com 
ing from an expert. 

Best Kind of Reason. 


Mr. Flinn was questioned further about other things 
concerning lumber and lumber methods, after he had 
eased his mind about the rough and knotty boards that 
Sweeden had placed on the exhibit table. When asked 
why he would not buy from a manufacturer or whole- 
saler that sold mail order houses or consumers, he said: 

“‘T never felt like trying to build up another man’s 
business who was trying to tear mine down.’’ 

The first witness on Tuesday afternoon was Perey 
De Laitte, a former city detective of Minneapolis. 
His testimony was corroborative of that of Boyee in 
reference to the visit Detective Turner made to Min- 
neapolis in search of Boyce. H. L. Call, of the Call- 
Goodrich Lumber Company, and C. E. English, of the 
Midland Lumber & Coal Company, both of Minneapo 
lis, testified that they were subscribers of the North- 
ern Information Bureau and never believed the infor- 
mation they obtained from the bureau had anything 
whatever to do with the work of the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association. They paid so much for the 
service, they said, because it was the kind of service 
they needed in the conduct of their business, and the 
service fee was paid to Boyce direct. 





TENSAS LAND CASE. 


Draft Tendered in Settlement Presented for Collection 
But Attorney Will Press Suit. 


NEW ORLEANS, La., July 21.—Although a draft for 
$100,000, the amount involved in the settlement of the 
Tensas Basin Levee Board’s suit against the Tensas Delta 
Land Company, has been delivered to the State treasurer 
and by him forwarded for collection, Attorney General 
Pleasant declares that he intends to press the suit to 
trial—unless the governor orders him to dismiss it or 
the court dismisses it when the record of the settlement 
is offered in evidence. He takes the position that his 
authority is derived from the governor and that instrue- 
tions must issue from that official. Said he: 


My instructions come from the governor and he was au- 
thorized by an act of the legislature to instruct me to pros- 
ecute the case, and until those instructions are revoked 5 
shall disregard the compromise entered into at Rayville. 
Act No. 3 of the special session of 1910 authorized Governor 
Sanders to instruct the attorney-general, at that time Judge 
Guion, to prosecute the suit for the recovery of the land, 
and as the successor of Judge Guion I deem it my duty 
to continue the prosecution. Following the decision of 
Judge Shelby, of the United States Court of Appeals, who 
remanded the case to the lower court for trial on its 
merits, the defendants were given twenty days in which to 
file their answer. ‘They applied to Judge Boarman for an 
extension of this time, which extension will expire on Au- 
gust 1, and it is my intention, if the answers are not 
filed by them before then, to take a default against them. 





Governor Hall has not issued any further statement 
with respect to the case, nor called the attorney general 
off. It is probable that he will do neither. He has ex- 
pressed implicit confidence in the integrity of the levee 
board members, without specifically approving the settle- 
ment. It now seems probable that the matter will be 
passed up in its present shape to the courts, for deter- 
mination of whatever legal doubt may exist regarding the 
status of a suit compromised out of court by the parties 
thereto. In response to an inquiry regarding the levee 
board’s position, President T. B. Gilbert last week sent 
the following telegram to a local newspaper: 


This matter has been under consideration by present 
Tensas Basin Levee Board and its predecessor for more 
than a year, and has received due and careful thought from 
both boards, with the result that a compromise has been 
reached whereby the levee board received $100,000. cash. 
Politics and sentiment, so far as the board is concerned, 
have never entered into the transaction. We have consid- 
ered the matter entirely from a business standpoint and 
handled it as such, believing that the best interests of the 
people of the Tensas Basin Levee District have been con- 
served thereby, rather than to have a long drawn out law- 
suit of more than doubtful issue. Some months ago the 
advice of the attorney-general was sought. He stated the 
outcome of the suit was hazardous, and he did not care to 
advise the board one way or the other about the advisabil- 
ity of compromising as he considered this a question to be 
settled by the levee board, his business being to either prose- 
cute or withdraw the suit as directed by the board. The 
levee board assumes all responsibility and stands squarely 
behind this transaction. 
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Open for Experiences, 
Ideas, Questions 


and Opinions 





QUERY AND COMMENT 


What Would You Know? 
What Do You Know? 
Write Us About It. 
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Persons Engaged in Lumbering in Wisconsin. 

Can you inform me the approximate number of people 
employed in the lumber industry in its various branches in 
Wisconsin? I seem unable to secure these facts, and de- 
sd them to use in an article urging forest fire protec- 
tion. 

[The bulletin of manufacturers for Wisconsin of the 
census for 1910 states that 1,020 different establish- 
ments manufacturing lumber and timber products em- 
ploy a total average of 37,134 men of which 1,046 are 
proprietors, or firm members; 793 are salaried offi- 
cers or managers; 998 are male clerks; 204 are female 
clerks, and 34,093, average, are wage earners; the 
monthly maximum being over 38,000 in February, and 
the minimum a little over 31,000 in April that year. 
The report further gives the total for December 15 
as 41,324, which, for some reason not explained, is 
larger than any of the other figures. It possibly covers 
the total payrolls for persons not all of whom were work- 
ing. Of this number, however, 40,502 were males over 
16; 439 males under 16; 353 were females over 16, and 
30 were females under 16. The total horsepower ac- 
credited to the industry is 124,276, and the capital 
invested, $68,308,764; the total annual expense for all 
purposes, $51,120,034; value of products, $57,969,170. 
Of this sum a value of $32,381,700 was added by proe- 
esses of manufacture; the raw material exclusive of 
power having cost $25,383,338.—Epiror. | 





Wants Malleable and Wrought Steel Parts. 

We are endeavoring to get in touch with manufacturers 
of small malleable castings and also wrought steel work, 
and if you have any of these manufacturers on your list 
will be pleased to have addresses. 

[The above inquiry refers to parts resembling the 
metal parts of a cant hook, being for a logging tool 
for a special use. The inquiry is published as No. 56 
and the address may be secured upon application. The 
inquirers will probably wish to make a continuing con- 
tract.—EDIToR. | 





Information on Railroad Ties. 


Do you have for sale any work or handbook on the grow- 
ing, cutting, inspection and sale of railway ties? If not, 
where can I get the information needed ?—WaALTER CuRTIS, 
Lake Geneva, Wis. 


[There is no book for sale on this subject, but very 
useful information, however, has been published in 
Forest Service bulletins. ‘The following is a list of 
those which, in our correspondence, we find most use- 
ful: 

Bulletin No. 50. 1904. Tie and Ball Fastenings. 

Bulletin No. 64, 1905, Ties from Texas Loblolly, 

Circular No. 132, 1908, Seasoning and Preservative Treat- 
ment of Hemlock and Tamarack Ties. 

Circular No. 46, 1906, Holding Force of Railroad Spikes 
in Wooden Ties. 

Circular No. 146, 1908, Ties, Experiments With. 

Circular No. 209, 1912, Service Tests of Ties. 

Bulletin No. 126, 1913, Experiments in the Preservative 
Treatment of Red Oak and Hard Maple Crossties. 


Application for these should be made direct to the 


Forest Serviee department, Washington, D. C.— 
EDITOR. } 





Users of Ebony and Mesquite. 

Will you kindly advise us as to where we can secure in- 
formation as to the factories using either ebony or mes- 
quite woods? Also, what are the commercial uses to which 
these woods are put? 

[Ebony is a wood which has been in use for cabinet- 
making and wood inlaying from the earliest historical 
times and by the term is usually understood the ebony 
of the East Indies. Of this wood the heartwood, 
whieh is black, is the portion of the tree which is 
actually used; the sapwood being of a pinkish or red- 
dish color, and used locally for ordinary lumber pur- 
poses. This ebony is usually supplied in pieces of small 
size, the heartwood being split through the center 
into four or six pieces. By ebony, black wood is usu- 
ally understood, and pieces which are not sufficiently 
black in color are often colored and other woods are 
often finished in imitation of ebony. The ebony of 
Madagascar, however, is red rather than black, and a 
green ebony from another source has a limited use. 
There are considerable supplies of ebony in Mexico, but 
the wood has not been widely exploited commercially 
in the United States. There are many small pieces of 
ebony furniture on the market in this country, but 
these are very largely of oriental manufacture. Ebony 
is not widely employed in American furniture manu- 
facture. It formerly was almost universally used for 
wooden wind instruments such as flutes, clarionets and 
bassoons. These are sometimes made of metal, but 
musicians believed that the wood gave better tone 
quality, or timbre. Ebony, however, is somewhat sub- 
ject to splitting when used for this purpose, and has 
been largely replaced in musical instrument manufac- 
ture by a composition material called ‘‘ebonite.’’? The 
persimmon of the United States belongs to the ebony 
family and has the ebony quality although not the 
ebony color, being the best wood yet discovered for 
the manufacture of shuttles. While, as before stated, 
the Mexican ebony has only limited use as a fancy 
cabinet wood, it brings a price of about $70 a ton, and 
as it weighs 721% pounds to the cubic foot, or about 
3 tons to the thousand feet, it costs about $200 a 
thousand feet. 

Mesquite is one of the most useful of American 
woods, but this usefulness is largely local. It grows 
in a dry country where timber and fuel are scarce. 
In these dry locations the great bulk of the plant sys- 
tem is underground and the roots are dragged out of 
the ground and employed as fuel. It makes very dur- 





able, although very crooked and irregular fence posts, 
and is employed to some extent as timbers for the 
roofs of the adobe dwellings. It is very brittle, being 
only about half as strong as oak. 

Under most favorable conditions mesquite grows to 
be a tree of considerable size. It has been used to 
some extent for furniture wood, and fine furniture 
made of this wood sells at prices equalling or ex- 
ceeding the best mahogany. The difficulty with the 
wood is that being very hard it turns the edge of the 
ordinary machine, or hand woodworker’s tools, and 
such furniture as has thus far been made from it has 
been produced chiefly by hand. For turnery, however, 
its hardness is not such an objection, much of the 
work of turning being done by scraping instead of 
cutting edges, and it makes handsome turned articles, 
spindles, and the like. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN can not give the ad- 
dresses of any American users of either of these 
woods; perhaps some of our readers can supply the 
information along that line.—Ep1ror. | : 
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Comparative Strength of Woods. 

Will you please advise us the breaking strain on the fol- 
lowing woods: Michigan white pine, western white pine, 
California sugar pine, Douglas fir?—F. T. PerrcH COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio. , 

| Western white pine is not included in the latest Gov- 
ernment figures at hand. As a matter of fact a great 
deal of the timber commercially known as_ western 
white pine is a whiter and softer sort of the western 
yellow pine. Figures for western yellow pine are there- 
fore included in the following list. In each case the 
first column shows the static bending fiber stress at 
elastic limit. The figures in the second column give the 
modulus of rupture. 


MichigaG WRITE: PINE: ..6ciccccccccecdcvece 8410 5,310 
WOSICER FOUOW PINS cccccscevescevcevese ODO 5,130 
COMTOLRIA BUGET YINE oo 6 ccciccccceceeccee B,a00 5,270 
RAI INE We aca ea as oe cic 6.5.6) «1a po Siaino we Slo es 3,570 6,340 
POBGIGRT FOUOW PANG 6. 66.6 vies cis oceceesice 5,090 8,630 


The figures given for western yellow pine above are aver- 
ages of three separate tests. In these tests the first column 
figures were respectively 3,180; 2,660 and 3,310, and 
for the second column 4,760; 5,180 and 5,460 pounds. 
Western yellow pine varies greatly in appearance, hard- 
ness and strength under different conditions of growth, 
and this variation justifies the description of certain 
of the lumber as white instead of yellow for commercial 
purposes. The figures for longleaf yellow pine are added 
for comparison.—EpirTor. | 





Another Question Between Buyer and Seller. 

I have been one of your regular subscribers several years 
but never have had occasion to use the columns of your 
valuable journal until now, and as some differences have 
arisen between me and one of my most esteemed customers 
I wish to present the case for your consideration. No un- 
pleasantness has arisen, but I am unable to decide whether 
i should in justice to all concerned accept his report and 
allow his claim. The facts are as follows: 

“A” bought one car of inch first and second plain oak of 
standard width and length from “B,” National inspection to 
govern. ‘A’ sold this car to “C,’ who happened to be a 
wholesaler. ‘“C’ in turn sold the car to “D,’ who was a 
large manufacturer of furniture in one of our principal 
cities. “D’ receives, unloads, and inspects the lumber, 
applying National rules. His inspector's report was mailed 
to “C,” who in turn forwards it to “A’’ with the request 
that he advise whether or not he would want car rein- 
spected or accept settlement on basis of report rendered by 
“Pp.” This report shows 73 per cent firsts of extra wide 
average, 12 per cent seconds and 15 per cent No. 1 common. 
In the meantime “B’’ informs “A” that this particular lot 
of lumber was measured and inspected by an inspector hold- 
ing a license issued by the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation and the lumber was bulked down on the loading 
dock and afterward loaded into the car by another crew ot 
men and, because of this fact, the inspector could not issue 
a_certificate. “A” desires to retain the friendship of both 
“B” and “C,” and considering the fact that this shipment 
ran 73 per cent firsts while the 15 per cent reported as No. 
1 common must have been line boards, he is at_a loss to de- 
termine the equity in the premises. 
able with the difference in value? 

[It is assumed from the above statement of the case 
that ‘‘B’’ is the man who is writing the inquiry. He 
purchased the lumber from ‘‘A’’ and resold it to ‘‘C,’’ 
a wholesaler, who resold it to ‘‘D’’ and ‘‘D’s’’ in- 
spector inspected it by National rules, but it does not 
appear from the above statement that he was a licensed 
inspector. The lumber was inspected by a licensed in- 
spector for ‘‘A,’’ but this inspector did not personally 
follow the lumber into the car, and, therefore, could not 
issue a certificate. It is possible, therefore, though not 
probable, that the lumber shipped was not actually the 
lumber inspected. It is not necessary to assume in this 
ease that either of the inspectors was prejudiced or 
incompetent; a difference of opinion to this extent often 
arising upon line boards. } 

The problem is, therefore, referred to the authorities 
on lumber inspection among our readers. What would 
be the Solomonic course for ‘‘B’’ to take in this mat- 
ter? Probably the technical course to follow would be 
to have the lumber officially inspected and obtain a 
certificate as conclusive evidence of its grade, but the 
technical is not always the best practical course. Possi- 
bly also it might be as difficult to identify the lumber 
in the ultimate purchaser’s yard with the lumber shipped 
as it would be to identify that inspected by the original 
licensed inspector with the lumber which was loaded into 
the car. It being assumed, however, that all parties to 
the transaction are acting in good faith and wish to be 
fair with each other, what settlement does the reader 
suggest as the most equitable one under the circum- 
stances ?—EDITOR. | 


Should “B” be charge- 


TIMBER LOANS 


High grade accessible stand- 
ing timber owned by estab- 
lished, going lumber com- 
panies in any amount from 


$200,000 up. 


Correspondence and Personal 
Interviews Invited. 


Devitt, Tremble & Co. 


INVESTMENT BONDS 








First National Bank Bidg., CHICAGO 











This House Engages Exclusively in 


FINANCING LUMBERMEN 


Our booklet, ‘‘ The F. A. 
Brewer & Company Plan of 
Financing Lumber and Tim- 
ber Companies’’, will be 
furnished upon request. 


F. A. BREWER & CO. 
TIMBER LAND BONDS 


Commercial Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


PORTLAND OFFICE, | SEATTLE OFFICE, 
1107 American Bank Bidg. 
| E. T. CLARK, Representative, 


Washington and British Columbia, 


405 Concord Bldg. 


WELLS GILBERT, Representative. 
Oregon and California. 























Assets Realization 
Company 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $11,000,000 


Assists banks and bankers 
in realizing on paper 
of involved corporations. 





Correspond. Invited 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
25 Broad St. Lafayette Bldg. 
CHICAGO 
29 First National Bank Building 

















The American- Credit 
Indemnity Company 
OF NEW YORK 


Insures Wholesale Lumbermen 
against excessive loss through 
insolvency of customers. 

The stupendous amount of an- 
nual loss by bad debts makes 
Credit Insurance necessary. 


Loss Payments to Policy Holders 
over $8,400,000.00. 


302 Broadway, Marquette Bldg., 415 Locust St., 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
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“THE COST OF GROWING TIMBER” 
By R. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler, is an exposition of facts 
and figures that will interest timber owners. Twenty-five 
cents a copy. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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Loans on 


Timber Lands 


For Long Periods of Time in 
Amounts from $100,000 up. 


We have been in the lumber business for 
over thirty years. 

We now control and operatea numberof mills. 
We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many years. 

These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 


LYON, GARY & CO. 











140 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 
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We inbite correspondence with 


Lumbermen wanting Loans on 
Timber Lands. 


C. H. MOORE & CO. 


New York Life Bldg., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Loans on Timber 


We are in a position to make loans 
of $200,000 or over secured by first 
mortgages on high grade standing 
timber of accessibility and owned 
by lumber companies that are well 
established. We would be glad to 
get into touch with your needs. 


W.G. Souders & Co. 


BANKERS 


809-812 Westminster Building, 
Monroe and Dearborn Sts., CHICAGO 
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We are Prepared to 
Buy Entire Issues of 


Timber Bonds 


Secured by first Mortgage on Pine or 
Hardwood Timber Lands. 


$3,000,000 


The First National Bank 
of Detroit, Michigan. 


Bond Department, 





CAPITAL 
AND 
SURPLUS 


Harry M. Tingle, Manager. 














TIMBER 
INVESTMENTS 


California, Oregon, Washing- 
ton and British Columbia. 


W. P. Ketcham 


1014 Trust and Savings Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


22832 52 525-, 








Read R. E. Danaher Company Ad 
Page 80. 


ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES. 





Meetings in Many Sections Exemplify Co- 
operative Spirit Among Lumbermen. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 
Central Coast Counties Lumbermen’'s Association, 
State Park, California. 

August 19-21—National Commissary Managers’ Association, 
St. Louis, Me. Annual meeting. 

September 8—Osirian Cloister, 
ing. 
September 9-11—Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, St. Louis, 
Mo. Annual meeting. 

September 24-27—Pacific Logging Congress, Spokane, Wash. 


November 18-20—Fifth National Conservation Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 


August 2 
“Big Basin” 


St. Louis, Mo. Annual meet- 





COMMISSARY MANAGERS’ SYMPOSIUM. 


One valuable feature of the program of the fifth 
annual convention of the National Commissary Man- 
agers’ Association to be held at the Planters’ Hotel, 


St. Louis, Mo., August 19, 20 and 21, is the symposium 
or tree-for-all discussion of scores of commissary prob 
lems. All of these subjects have been proposed by meni- 
bers themselves in response to requests from the asso- 
ciation’s secretary, Tracy D. Luecock, Manhattan Build- 
ing, Chicago, who is preparing the details of the program 
after consultation with other officers and members. 

The entire program as outlined is of a highly educa- 
tional character and the hundreds of managers who 
attend the convention and participate in the discussions 
can not fail to return to their stores with determination 
to do better work and thus raise commissary store man- 
agement to a higher level. A large attendance is already 
assured and as further announcements are made the ad- 
ditional interest thus created doubtless will 


greatly 
increase the number of those who will attend. 





LUMBER UNDERWRITERS MEET. 

NEW York., July 22.—The semi-annual meeting of the 
Lumber Underwriters was held at 66 Broadway, on 
Wednesday. The affairs of the organization were very 
fully considered, statements submitted showing the sub- 
stantial growth of the organization, and the large amount 
of business placed through this lumber specializing 
operation. Those present were: 

Frank C. Rice, Rice & 
Mass.; F. R. Babcock, 
burgh, Pa.; Horace F. 
N. ¥.; W. C. 


Lockwood Company, Springfield, 
Sabcock Lumber Company, Pitts- 
Taylor, of Taylor & Crate, Buffalo, 
Laidlaw, R. Laidlaw Lumber Company, 7. 


falo, N. Y.; Hl. Shumway Lee, Mixer & Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Lewis Dill, Lewis Dill & Co., Baltimore, Md.; Robert W. 
Higbie, Robert W. Higbie Company, New York; Robert C. 
Lippincott, Philadelphia, Pa.; F. W. Cole, New York; FE. 


i. Perry, attorney-in-fact. 





PLEASURE IN PROSPECT FOR CALIFORNIANS. 

The next meeting of the Central Coast Counties Lum 
bermen’s Association, with headquarters at San Fran 
cisco, Cal., will be held August 2, and will be staged in 
one of the most appropriate and scenically attractive 
spots in the Golden State, the ‘‘ Big Basin,’’ a State park 
noted for its large redwood trees. ‘‘The Basin’’ is situ 
ated in the heart of the Santa Cruz Mountains, and its 
redwood trees rank in size next to those of the Mariposa 
Grove. 

The meeting will be something in the nature of a bar 
becue, according to Secretary W. H. Dillon, who advises 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN further: 


Arrangements are being made and if everything turns out 


all right we will have venison instead of beef. The ar 
rangements are in charge of four men who do business in 
the territory adjacent to the park. We have invited the 
Snark of the Universe and the Vicegerent of the central 


district of California as our guests for the evening, and they 
have decided to hold in conjunction with our meeting the 
Hoo-Hoo concatenation. To this we have given great pub 
licity and we expect a large number present. The park is 
so situated that the members from San Francisco, San Jose, 
Stockton and even Sacramento can make the trip in an 
automobile. We are now making up large parties to take 
this trip. So far we have met with great success, and from 
all indications we will have a large attendance that bids 
fair to make this a long to be remembered mecting. 





PAY ATTENTION TO THE CONSUMER. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., July 23.—E. B. Norman, vice presi- 
dent of the Norman Lumber Company, in charge of its 
large mill at Holly Ridge, La., delivered a paper at a 
recent meeting of the Louisville Hardwood Club on bet- 
tering marketing methods by sawmill operators, taking 
the ground that enough attention is not paid to the con- 
sumer. Mr. Norman said in part: 

The tendency of the lumber market, judging from hisfory, 
is always upward: that is, over any great period of time. 
I am of the opinion that little of this increased value of our 
mill product has been put into it by reason of the gray matter 
that we have used in producing and grading our lumber, 


as little attention has been given to producing just the 
kinds, grades and thicknesses of lumber best suited to the 


consumer, 

it has been the rule of the lumber business to make the 
consumer buy what we have, without any effort on our 
part to assist him to get what he really should have. This 
is a question that is usually agitated in some paper at a 
convention, but is looked upon as impracticable by most 
of us. When you think about it, however, it is not so im- 
practicable to produce certain thicknesses and widths. 

It is through an evolution of this sort that I think we 
can put value into our lumber. Everything in the com- 
mercial and professional world is turning more and more 
to specialists and specialties. 

As an illustration of what I am trying to convey in this 
contention I will cite the case of gum. Gum is a wood that 
is universally admitted to have merit, and the reason that 
it has not before this come into its own is largely due to 
the producer of the lumber. He has produced it and 
handled it as a cheap wood, giving little thought to its 
proper care and handling. He has allowed it to warp and 
twist on sticks, stain and black, and has given it to the 
consumer in the worst possible shape, when he should have 
taken every precaution to make it look as good as possible. 


You will notice that when a retailer sends us a package 
of something that he wants to sell us again, he usually 
ties it up with blue ribbon and puts gold stamps on it. In 
ut measure, that is what ought to be done with gum lumber. 


In conclusion I feel that we are on the eve of a radical 
change from the old methods of handling lumber to con- 
sumers. Where we have failed to legislate value into lum- 
ber with rules, we are going to give it) value by proper 


assorting, handling and care. 


SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


Lumbermen of Empire and Keystone States 
Have Outings. 





BUFFALO EXCHANGE OUTING. 

BuPFALO, N. Y., July 22.—t If you can choose be 
tween business and pleasure during dog days, always 
choose pleasure,’’ was the sentiment of a Buffalo 
berman at the second outing of the Lumbei 
at the Canoe Club today. He came as near ‘‘ talking 
shop’* as anyone who spent the day at the popular 
resort. There is nothing in the weather during midsum 
mer that reminds a business man of his occupation. 
That is the reason why the Buffalo luwmbermen and 
others like to spend some of their off days at the Canoe 
Club, The ladies were invited and they formed the 
majority. They had never been invited to the Lumber 
Exchange outing before, but it looks as if they are to 
be on the list regularly after this. Most of them had 
been out with Hoo-Hoo enough to become fairly well 
acquainted, so the edge was off and everybody felt at 
home, 

The day was warm, but it turned cloudy by the time 
the ball game was called, so there was no yielding the 
field with the game half finished as was the case last 


lum 
Exchange 


vear. H. O. Stewart and John F. Knox headed the 
teams. The Knox nine won 18 to 10 and after that the 
sports broadened out, from the tennis contests at the 


rear of the clubhouse to the gentle pastime of jumping 
off the end of the long pier in scant raiment. 

President A. W. Kreinheder had apponted a ladies’ 
committee with Mrs. W. P. Betts chairman to provide 
all sorts of entertainment for the gentler sex and the 
front porch was soon gay with bridge players, though 
most of the ladies had come as guests and seemed to 
prefer the unoccupied role, looking on at this game or 
that merely enjoying the relaxation afforded by the day 
and the occasion. The rule was for everybody to select 
the program that seemed pleasantest and it was fol 
lowed strictly, 





PHILADELPHIA GOLFERS PLAY. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 21.—The Philadelphia Lum- 
bermen’s Golf Club held its monthly tournament and 
outing Jast Wednesday on the links of the St. David's 
Golf: Club as the guests of William H. Fritz. Twenty- 
seven players took part in the tournament, there being 
five foursomes, three twosomes, and another twosome in 
Which only one of the players was a lumberman. The 
course was fast, and good scores were made, the feature 
ot the day’s playing being that most of the low nets 
were made by the men with big handicaps. It is ex 
pected that there will follow 
ward’’ of the handicaps. 

H. W. Allen, of the Estate ef Ellwood Allen, and Eli 
B. Hallowell, of Hallowell & Souder, tied at 75 for the 
low net score, and as one would get first and the other 
second, they matched for Mr. Allen won the 
match and quart Thermos decanter bottle, 
leaving Mr. Hallowell a cane-umbrella, the telescoping 
case of the umbrella making a cane. 

Consolation prize went to Harry G. Parker, of Rayner 
& Parker, his net score being 100.) It was a folding 
wardrobe, or compact series of hangers, in a carrying 
bag. 

Following a dinner a meeting was held, little of im 
portance being brought up. It was tentatively arranged 
to hold the next meeting at the Philadelphia Country 
Club, probably in the week following the 10th of 
August. 


a general ‘‘revision down 


choice, 
selected a 





PHILADELPHIA WHOLESALERS WIN AT BASE- 
BALL. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 21.—Victory perched on the 
wholesale lumbermen’s banner last Tuesday when they 
won the annual ball game from the retailers by a score 
of 11 to 10. The game is an annual affair, sometimes 
played against the Builders’ Exchange, under the 
auspices of the Lumbermen’s Exchange, the proceeds 
being divided between various local charitable institu 
tions. George Howes, chairman of the office and enter- 
tainment committee, was general manager of the affair, 
and manager of the wholesale team. A. T. Bliss, of 
Bliss & Van Auken, captained the team, the lineup of 
which, in batting order, was as follows: 

John Wright, of the Producers’ Lumber Company, pitcher : 
A. T. Bliss, catcher; J. B. MeFarland, jr.. of the McFarland 
Lumber Company, second base; John HH. T. Cockey, of ‘Tunis 
& Cockey, third base; J. A. Finley, of the J. A. Finley Lum- 
ber Company, first base; C. A. Addison, of the McFarland 
Lumber Company, left field; John S. Howes, of Howes & 


Russel, center field; R. F. Boggs, of Sheip & Vandegrift, 
shortstop, and John B. Coles, right field. Later in the game, 
Arthur Underhill, of Wistar, Underhill & Nixon, was sub- 


stituted for Finley, on first base. 

John E. Lloyd, of the William M. Lloyd Company, 
managed the retail team, of which Joseph Hyde was 
captain. William C. MacBride, of the Haney-White 
company, was booked to play, but retired in favor of 
the manager, leaving the lineup as follows: 

Victor Kugler, jr., of George W. Kugler & Sons, pitcher ; 
Wood Robinson, of Miller, Robinson & Co., shortstop: Mar- 
cus E. Zane, of Charles Benton, second base; Robert Bawn, 
of the Haney-White Company, first base; Joseph Hyde, of 


Geissel & Richardson, center field; George Kugler, of G. W. 
Kugler & Sons, third base; Watson Malone, of Watson Ma- 
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lone & Sons, left field; Robert Gibson, of Charles Hl. White 
& Sons, catcher and John HK. Lloyd, right field. 

Victor Kugler, jr., made the first run for the retailers, 
who led until the sixth inning, when the wholesalers 
rallied and walloped out six runs, making the score 7 to 5 
in their favor. From that point on the excitement was 
nerve-racking, The lead was maintained until the ninth, 
however, when the retailers tied the score amid deafening 
applause. This was partly due to the scientific work of 
Thomas B. Hoffman, of the J. S. Kent company, who 
acted as umpire. In the last half of the ninth Cockey 
scored the winning run, the final score, 11 to 10, result- 
ing in a vietory for the wholesalers, 


HOO-HOO ACTIVITIES. 


Large Concatenations Past and Prospective 
in Several Sections. 





SEATTLE, WASH., July 21.—Hoo-Hoo from all parts 
of the Puget Sound country assembled in Seattle last 
Thursday afternoon and participated in the annual 
‘* Potlatch’? concatenation, which was held in the Elks 
Hall at 7 p. m. under the supervision of Vicegerent 
Kk. L. Fairbanks, of Seattle, and Supreme Custocation 
L. R. Fifer. To an excellent class of thirty purblind 
kittens was revealed the mystery of the onion patch and 
the dry kiln. 

Vicegerent Fairbanks and the officers who assisted him 
should be congratulated for the excellent class of 
initiates, the series of new and entertaining stunts, the 
‘‘¢lubby’’ informal buffet luncheon, and all the other 
things that entered into the making of this one of the 
best concatenations ever held on the Pacific coast. Being 
held during ‘‘ Potlatch’’ week, there were naturelly 
many Hoo-Hoo visitors in town, and in order that the 
concatenation might not conflict with anyone’s plans 
for the ‘‘Potlatch’’ it was held between 7 and 9:30 
o'clock, 


The officers who had charge of the affair were: 


Kk. L. Fairbanks, Snark. Fred A. Wick, Scrivenoter. 
A. E. Campbell, Senior Hoo- Virgil O. Baker, Jabberwock. 
Hoo. IF. 1D. Becker, Custocation. 


L. R. Fifer, Junior Hoo-Hoo. H. H. Jock, Arcanoper. 
H. S. Stine, Bojum. A. FE. Snyder, Gurdon. 


Those who were initiated were all of Seattle, save Rex 
Livingston Alexander, president of the Seattle Heights 
Shingle Company, of Seattle Heights, Wash. The others 
were: 


Joseph Bullen Alexander, attorney for Pacific Coast Ship- 
pers’ Association; Frederick Marshall Belden, district man- 
ager, Pacific Lumber Agency; Henry Albert Brandimer, 
buyer, Chicago Lumber & Coal Company; Charles Graham 
Chisholm, district freight and passenger agent, Southern Pa- 
cific Railway; Irland Shamrock Davis. manager Pine Fir 
Company: Ira Wallace Dudley, commercial agent, T. St. L. 
& W. Ry.; Robert Lee Ford, freight agent, C. M. & St. P. 
Ry. ; Chester Lyon Foresman, secretary, Sound Lumber Com- 
pany; Elmer C. Gibbs, traffic manager, Red Cedar Shingle 
manufacturers’ Association; Will E. Hanson, Hanson & 
Glanert Shingle Company; Urian S. Hodges, buyer ‘Hind, 
Rolph & Company; Nathan H. Jacoby, sales manager, Stim- 
son Mill Company; Oliver Weod Jordan, Jordan Lumber 
Company; Thomas Francis Kennedy, T. F. Kennedy & Co.: 
Norman Levine, manager, Conifer Lumber Company; Henry 
Seaman Labisky, soliciting passenger agent, Northern Pa- 
cific; Alec Dee McDonald, sales manager, H. C. Bolcom Lum- 
ber Company ; Walter Gregory Maher, traveling freight and 
passenger agent, Illinois Central; Garland Edward Man- 
speaker, salesman, Stimson Mill Company; James D. Merrill, 
Canal Lumber Company; Harrison B. Martin, timber lands; 
Frank Jonathan Mullen, secretary and treasurer, Jacobson- 
Hemphill Company ; Joseph Eugene Shannon, purchasing lum- 
ber agent. If. G. Wells; Carl West Spence, salesman, Klipsun 
Lumber Company; Howard Jones Steeple, general agent, Erie 
Railroad; David Story, freight agent, O. & W.; Henry Allan 
Turner, assistant manager, Washington Cedar & Fir Prod- 
ucts company; Samuel Wilson, assistant general freight 
agent, ©. M. & St. P. Ry.; Clarence Ingersoll Woodworth, 
salesman, Stimson Mill Company. 





HOO-HOO ACTIVE IN CALIFORNIA. 

The fiscal Hoo-Hoo year will make a record-breaking 
wind-up in California, September 9. <A large part of 
the credit for Hoo-Hoo’s great activity in the Golden 
State is due to the enthusiasm and hard work of Supreme 
Snark of the Universe Frank W. Trower of San Fran- 
cisco. Included in this showing will be two rousing 
coneatenations. The first of these will be held Saturday, 
August 2, at the Big Basin State Park, twelve miles 
from Boulder Creek. Here are a large camp and hotel 
and the occasion is the bimonthly meeting of the Central 
Coast Counties Retail Lumbermen’s Association. The 
committee in charge of this affair is composed of H. L. 
Middleton, Santa Clara Valley Mill & Lumber Company, 
of San Francisco and San Jose, and I. Hartman, W. B. 
Peery and E. R. Longley, all of Boulder Creek. The 
lumber meeting will be held in the afternoon among the 
trees and the Hoo-Hoo concatenation will be held in the 
evening, followed by an on-the-roof, featured by a bar- 
becue. Many prominent Hoo-Hoo from San Francisco 
and Stockton will go to the park in automobiles. 

The big wind-up concatenation for the year will be 
held in San Francisco the latter part of August, probably 
Friday, the 29th. This concatenation will be held in the 
afternoon, followed by a dinner and vaudeville per- 
formance, 


CONCATENATION TO BE HELD. 

CorInTH, Miss., July 22.—Announcements have been 
sent out asking followers of Hoo-Hoo to be present at a 
concatenation and Duteh lunch to be held in the Knights 
of Pythias hall, August 13, at 8 o’clock in the evening. 
A number of kittens are to be initiated as followers of 
the Black Cat, and members are requested to be on hand. 

In the announcement Vicegerent Snark M. M. Elledge, 
for the northern district of Mississippi, says the success 
of the meeting depends largely upon the support given it 
by the members in that district. An enjoyable evening is 
promised, filled with wholesome fun, and during the after- 








noon preceding the concatenation an auto trip will be 
made to Shiloh National Park, the famous battle ground 
Supreme Scrivenoter W. M. Stephenson has promised to 
be present. 





IOWA HOO-HOO TO CONCATENATE. 

Say ‘‘lowa Hoo-Hoo to boost’’ rapidly and the reader 
will get an idea of what is to happen at Cedar Rapids 
Thursday evening, August 7. There will be a coneate- 
nation at 9:09 at the Montrose Hotel, followed by a 
real Dutch lunch and cabaret. Supreme Scrivenoter W. 
M. Stephenson, of St. Louis, Mo., will be present. H. C. 
Spengler, Vicegerent Snark, writes the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN: ‘We look for a large class and will try to 
pull off the largest concatenation ever held in Lowa. 
Our last concatenation was a good one, initiating twenty- 
three kittens, and we expect to beat that all hollow.’’ 


REUNION OF RETAILERS. 


District Conference of Pennsylvanians Stim- 
ulates Interest. 








PITTSBURGH, PA., July 21.—Without doubt the most 
significant and important meeting held by the Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of Pennsylvania in many 
months took place on Tuesday of last week, July 15, 
at Erie, Pa. It was, officially, the regular monthly 
meeting of the board of directors of the State associa- 
tion, but practically it was a meeting of retailers in Erie 
and its vicinity, such as has not occurred in years, if 
ever before. 

As stated in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN last week, 
this meeting was one of a series to be held by the 
directors of the association in different parts of the 
State at which all members of the retail trade in the 
vicinity were invited. The officers and directors went 
to Erie at the special and urgent invitation of the Erie 
retailers, and were met by a committee consisting of 
A. A. Deming, D. 8. Malloy, H. J. Schlosser and others. 
They were taken for an automobile ride over the city, 
visiting plants and seeing many members of the trade. 
At the conclusion of this visit a dinner was tendered 
the visitors by the retailers at the Reed House. 

The dinner was a notable one. Not only were all the 
retailers of Erie present, but several from near-by 
towns, and all enjoyed the social feature of the gath- 
ering. Immediately after the meeting an adjournment 
was taken to the Chamber of Commerce rooms, where 
the formal meeting was held. It was a meeting long to 
be remembered. Every retailer in the city took an ac- 
tive part in discussions that followed. It was the first 
time in years that such a_heart-to-heart conference 
was indulged in. It is true there were warm debates 
and some variance of opinion concerning certain ethics 
of the trade, but these very discussions drew every 
man to his feet and made him enter the debate as he 
never thought it- possible, because he was in earnest 
and felt that the whole trade interest as well as his 
own was at stake. J. D. Johnson, one of the prominent 
members of the trade in Erie, was particularly active 
in the discussion and while differing in his views from 
many others, he developed a more friendly feeling 
among them than has existed before by the frank 
inanner in which all points were taken up. 

One of the general topics taken under consideration 
was the costs of doing business, a subject that needed 
thorough airing and which received much attention. 
But this was only one topic. Every feature of the 
trade was taken up and was handled without gloves, 
embracing latent discontent, dissatisfaction and the 
causes thereof. At the conclusion members declared 
that the gathering had been one of the best they had 
ever heard of and were simply delighted with what 
had been accomplished. The officers and directors 
present, who made considerable sacrifice and went to 
much personal inconvenience to attend the meeting, 
also came away feeling that much had been accomplished. 

The officers present at the meeting were: President 
F. E. Lillo, of Oakdale; Vice President C. P. Mayer, of 
Bridgeville; Secretary H. L. Lord, of Pittsburgh, and 
Directors George N. Glass, Pittsburg; J. E. Holbein, 
Evans City, Pa.; Paul McCracken, Leechburg, Pa., and 
Carl Vandevort, of the Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance 
Company, Pittsburgh; C. F. Hall, representing the Con- 
struction Record, of Pittsburgh. Disagreements were in 
evidence, but all were thrashed out in good feeling. 
They were the kind of disagreements that ultimately 
brought about better mutual understandings and _pro- 
moted good feeling. 

New members admitted during the meeting were D. 8. 
Malloy, A. A. Deming, D. Schlosser Company, George 
Carroll Bro. Company, Lyman Felheim, Kirschner Bros. 
and the Constable Bros. Company, all of Erie; while 
from adjacent towns these were made members: J. W. 
Cook & Sons, Platea; R. J. Wade, of Edinboro; Wanga- 
man Manufacturing Company, represented by C. A. 
Vallimont, of Clarendon; Stowe Lumber & Coal Com- 
pany, of North East. Others unable to be present are 
already signifying their intention of joining in the 
return movement to the State association. One dealer 
was left in Erie, not joining, and he is expected to add 
his name soon. 


PADI III IID ID I I 


A meeting of the Forest Products Exposition Commit- 
tee will be held within the next two weeks, when the 
Forest Products Exposition Company will be ineor- 
porated with a capital of $25,000 for the purpose of 
promoting the exposition. The stock will be offered for 
sale to all interested, through the affiliated associations, 
and a definite plan for holding the proposed exposition 
will be submitted to the board of governors. 





FINANCIAL 


Lumbermen 


If you want to 


Buy More Timber 

Build Mills and Railroads 
Add toY our Present Plant 
Pay Off Your Floating Debt 
Increase Y our Working Capital 











Please take notice that we purchase 
outright timber bond issues of first-class 
quality, in amounts from $100,000 to 
$5,000,000. 


For quick action, 
address us direct 





Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co, 


(Established 1865 ) 


Chicago, Ill. 


Otis Building, 
10 South LaSalle Street, 


Sap Mills For Sale. 


At the close of the present sawing season we will be 
prepared to offer two (2) complete saw mill plants, in- 
cluding planing mill equipment and everything neces- 
sary for entire operation. 

One plant has saw mill equipment consisting of 
three (3) 8' Band Mills, one 42" Gang and one 6! Slab 
Resaw, together with Lath and Picket Mill machinery 
and a steam plant of 1,000 H. P. 

The other plant consists of two (2) 8’ Band Mills, 
two (2) Slab Resaws, Lath and Picket Mill machinery 
and ample steam power for the operation of same. 

These plants can be seen in operation and we invite 
correspondence from prospective mill builders. 








For further particulars, address, 


White River Lumber Co. 


- MASON, WISCONSIN. - 








FOR SALE 
Small Saw Mill. 


Low price for cash, or will 
consider trade for land. Mill 
capacity fifteen to twenty 
thousand a day. Mill now 
located in South. 





, Address, *‘L. 66” 


Care, American Lumberman. 
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FOREIGN BROKERS 
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Alfred H.Clement & Co. 


1109 Hennen Bldg. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 








Freight Brokers and Forwarding Agents 





Through rates quoted and through Bills of Lading to all 
parts of the world. Special facilities for handling export 
shipments. 
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LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange 12 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG- 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts and effectin 


quickest dispatch from seaboa We handle all classes of cargo an 
have Special Department handling Export Lumber Shipments. 














PAGE & JONES 
Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 


Cable Address ““ PAJONES”, MOBILE. 
MOBILE, - - = = ALABAMA, 


TIMBER ESTIMATORS 
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LATIN AMERICA 


We report on timber, agricultural 
and grazing resources. 


VITALE & ROTHERY 


FOREST ENGINEERS 
Harriman National Bank Bldg.,. NEW YORK 
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Topographical Surveys 
and Logging Maps 


Read what was said on this subject at the Portland Logging 
Congress. 

We are prepared to make “Topog’’ Maps, timber estimates 
and plans for every need. 


PLAN DEFINITELY FOR EFFICIENCY. 


CLARK, LYFORD & STERLING 


Real Estate Trust Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Going on a Vacation? 


A delightful companion if you go, a mighty con- 
solation if you can't, like a trip to wilderness, is 


Douglas Malloch’s new book, 


“The Woods” 


Henry Solon Graves says: “| have read‘The Woods’ 
with the keenest delight.” 


Gifford Pinchot says: “1 was particularly delighted with 
‘Possession’, which begins the book. There is very little 
better philosophy i in the world.” 


“The Woods” will be sent for One Dollar, 
postpaid, by the publisher, the 


American Lumberman 
431 S. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO J 











YOUTHFUL ENTHUSIASTS BUILD FOR THE FUTURE. 


Children of a Southern Lumber Manufacturer Invest Their Savings with Diplomacy — 
Knick-Knacks oo Rpestagty--Delght Prospects Ahead. 


This is a story about a man and his son. It sale 
concerns the boy. The man is a lumber manufacturer 
down in Louisiana, his mill being located on the Watkins 
branch of the Iron Mountain Railroad between Alex- 
andria and Lake Charles. The man’s name is W. M. 
Cady, and the boy’s is W. M. Cady, j 

Mr. Cady started to build his mill about two years 
ago. The boy was then nine years old. During the 
first days of pioneering at the new location, while the 
ground was being cleared and the houses built, Mr. 
Cady kept his family at Alexandria. He visited them 
every week-end, but during the working days spent his 
nights at a shack on the mill grounds. One day the 
boy went down to the mill with his father. The father 
was busy the minute he stepped off the train and the 
boy was left to shift for himself. He walked around 
the place a while and found everyone busy working. 
It was hot work, too, as those who have spent June in 
Louisiana can attest. Pretty soon he began to wish he 
could work himself. During the lunch hour he struck 
his father for a job. ‘The 
father said he had nothing 
for him to do and sent him 
to see the logging superin- 
tendent. The latter had a 
portable mill on the site be- 
ing used to saw the first 
logs cut in making the clear- 

ing. He told the boy he 
might put him to work haul- 

ing sawdust from the waste 
pile to the boiler. It would 
have to be done in a wheel- 
barrow and the distance was 
about 20 feet. The boy said 
he’d take the job and asked 
what the wages would be. 

The superintendent referred 
him back to his father for 

that part of the agreement. 

The boy told his father he 

had landed the job and 
asked him what it paid. Mr. 

Cady told his son it would 

pay $1.25 a day, the boy to 

pay his own board of 50 

cents a day. The boy said 

that would be satisfactory 
and went to work. It was 
about 3 o’clock when he be- 
gan. At 5:30 the sun had 
worked a good deal of 
moisture out of him, his 
hands were blistered and he 
was tired, but he stuck until 
the whistle blew for closing 
time. He slept soundly that 
night and woke up feeiing 
stiff and sore, but he beat 

the fireman to the little miil 

and blew the morning whistle 

himself. He also started in 

‘*toting’’ sawdust and fired 

the boiler himself when the 

fireman happened to be on 
some other part of the job 
for a short time. Noon of 
the second day found the 
boy sweating freely, red in 
the face and the skin nearly 
off the palms of his hands. 

But he was there and hard at 

it when the night whistle blew 

that day. The third day all 
went well until afternoon. 

He was getting thoroughly 

broken in and ‘‘limbered 

up’’ when his mother 


town that night with his mother. 


On Their Own Resources. 


A year previous to this time, Mr. Cady and his family 
lived in a city in the extreme Southwest. The boy was 
then 8 years old and his little sister 5. One day the 
circus was announced for the following week. The 
father looked over the back yard and told his children 
The children asked what he would 
pay them. He said $1 to the boy and 50 cents to the 
girl. They cleaned the yard. When the father paid 
them he said that their wages were their own to spend 
and that they could now buy their own pop corn, ice 
cream and balloons at the circus and would not have 
to go to the trouble of asking him for those things. 
The previous year he had about bought out all the 
refreshment concessions for them and settled on this 
way of letting them manage their own purchases this 
time, excepting for the admission tickets, which he 


to clean it all nicely. 


bought for the family. 


On the way to the big tent he told the children again 
that as long as they were owners of their own money 
they might buy their own ice cream ete. After a while 
the ice cream man came along. The father said: ‘‘There 


W. M. CADY, JR. 
TWO STOCKHOLDERS IN THE W. M. CADY LUMBER COMPANY. 


dropped in from Alexandria for the afternoon to !ook 
things over and found him toiling away. She stopped 
him. His father paid him off and he went back to 
The. following Satur- 
day night the boy told his father that he’d had a good 
job before long if his mother hadn’t spoiled his chances. 


is the ice cream man; I’d better call him for you.’’ 
The children said they guessed they did not care for 
any. Pretty soon the pop corn man came along. The 
father suggested that he better call him over. ‘The 
children said they guessed they did not want any pop 
corn. Later the soda pop man came along—same result. 
Going out of the tent at the close of the show they 
passed the balloon vender. Same result. Net wages 
paid the children for cleaning the back yard, $1.50; 
total resources of the children, $1.50; total amount of 
cash on hand held by the children after reaching home 
from the circus, $1.50. This incident goes to show 
that what is given and what is earned have different 
values even at the ages of eight and five years. 

After the mill was completed nearly two years ago, 
the Cady family moved down from Alexandria and 
settled in the new home. The children went to school 
and were busy in this way all winter and into the spring. 
When the spring rains began to make the earth open 
up the boy decided to have a truck garden. He laid 








LUNA O. CADY. 


it out at one side of the house and tended it each day 
after school. It prospered under his care and now 
and then he sold a watermelon or some truck from it. 
And the proceeds went into the total that originated 
with the $1 earned three years before. It had grown 
some, too, had that total. 

June 19 is a holiday among the colored folks. It is 
Emancipation Day, as everyone knows. The sawmill 
shuts down while the darkey has his picnic and barbecue 
with anywhere from 500 to 5,000 of his brethren. Mr. 
Cady provided the picnic grounds for his colored labor- 
ers. They were down back of the colored living quarters. 
The boy opened a pop and cigar stand on the grounds 
early that morning, getting the supplies from the com- 
pany’s commissary store on credit. A ball game came 
off during the afternoon which he decided to see. He 
left the stand with a small colored boy until the game 
was over. During his absence sales had not been as 
brisk. That night he was ahead $30, however. 

This $30 joined the original $1 and its associates in 
a somewhat enhanced total. When Mr. Cady organized 
his company he told his son that every time he saved 
up $100 he would sell him a share of stock in the com- 
pany at par, for cash. Some months ago the boy and 
his father went in together on the purchase of a small 
tract of timber in the neighborhood. This timber was 
sold not long ago and the boy had $500 to show for 
his thrift. He is now a stockholder in his father’s 
company to that extent, having paid for five shares. 
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Enlarging Operations. 

Having been somewhat successful in a very limited 
way with raising truck on his little patch last year he 
elected to try it on a larger scale this last spring. His 
father therefore fenced in an acre, or possibly more, for 
him and told him he could go ahead. Up to this time 
he has sold about an even $100 worth of truck from 
the ‘‘farm’’ among the laborers of the mill town. He 
expects that the entire year’s crop will bring him $300, 
because up to the close of school a few weeks ago he 
could work only after hours, but during the summer he 
will have all day. 

When Emancipation Day drew near again this year 
the boy decided to put a more extensive stock into his 
stand this time and also elected to buy his goods 
in Alexandria if he could. He told his father he 
thought he could do better there because the commis- 
sary had ‘‘held him up.’’ Having invested all his 
surplus in company stock, however, he was at a loss to 
furnish his own ready money to negotiate the mercian- 
dise in Alexandria and sought his father’s assistance. 
Mr. Cady declined, saying he wasn’t sure it would be 
a safe loan and did not care to make it, anyway. That 
was a poser. ‘Then the boy aked his father to go to 
Alexandria with him and speak a word for him among 
the dealers so he could get the stuff on credit. The 
father said he would introduce him but that was all. 
So the father and his son, aged 11 years, journeyed to 
Alexandria. They dropped into a wholesale dealer’s 
who sold ice cream. Said the father. ‘‘This is my boy. 
He wants to get some goods of you to stock a peanut 
stand with down at the mill. If you decide to sell him, 
I want you to ship to him personally and bill on him 
for it and not the company nor me, for I will not stand 
good for it.’’ He then walked out and left the boy to 
do what he could. Being left alone was a little of a 
surprise to him and without his father there to back 
him up his plan may have looked dubious. However, 
the ice cream man let him have the goods, taking the 
chance. Other introductions were made elsewhere in 
the town under the same circumstances. 

The stand was duly opened on the morning of June 
19. Business was good. When the ball game was called 
this year the boy stayed at the stand instead of turning 
it over to a helper. That night he was $60 ahead of all 
expenses, and with it had a pair of rather tired ankles. 


Still even at that, a 100 percent increase over last 
year’s business made the ankles seem less painful. 

On a recent trip to Alexandria, where the father 
bought a fine big automobile, the boy drifted around 
to the garage to chat with the machinists with whom he 
had become acquainted. They showed him an old auto 
that couid be bought for $20.- He went back to the 
hotel and told his father about it and hinted to him 
that it would be mighty nice to have around the mill. 
It was also suggested that the father buy it for the 
boy. The father said it could not be much of a car for 
$20 and the boy said, of course, it was a shabby affair 
but might be fixed up for a little more money. Mr. 
Cady said he was not interested and wasn’t giving 
away $20 to boys just then anyway, but told the boy to 
buy it with his own money if he thought he wanted the 
car that bad. The boy said he guessed the $20 looked 
pretty good in the bank and his father agreed with him. 

Does that boy want to buy everything he sees? No. 
Does he try to ‘‘work’’ his father to buy things for him? 
Well, being a boy he does sometimes, but the father 
usually reminds him that he can make any purchases he 
wants to, but with his own money. Does the boy spend 
his money on soda pop and movies, candy and knick- 
knacks? Only rarely, and then sparingly. Every dime 
he owns himself cost him some portion of labor and he 
appreciates its value. The values of candy and theaters 
are transient and very vague when past and observed 
in retrospect, even at 11 years of age. 

Will this boy prove one of the difficult ones to handle 
when he is a few years older? It does not seem likely. 
Does he crave excitement, crowds, movies, circuses and 
the like? Not especially. 

Why? Because in a most wise, kindly and just way 
his father has, by great tact and sagacity, put that boy 
on his own resources while he is not yet in his ’teens 
and has created in his mind a sense of thrift, an appe- 
tite for healthy work and an appreciation of the value 
of money. 

The father is a man who has hewed his way to success 
out of the woods. He has been knocked down, speaking 
figuratively, more than once in a business way. But he 
has the fighting quality, the right stuff, and the great 
gift of optimism and with these as a heritage he is 
today master of himself, his fortune and his family, 
and let it be said a most kindly one. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK | 





Not much activity is noted in the demand for sash, 
doors and millwork throughout the country, the busi- 
ness being of a mixed car character, showing that 
dealers are buying for immediate wants only. Manu- 
facturers and jobbers, however, express the opinion 
that retailers will show more interest in stocks as the 
fall approaches. In the meantime big stock factories 


are going ahead increasing their surpluses in line 
with this belief. Im many cities there is a heavy 
building movement, notwithstanding the fact that 


labor troubles have been a serious deterrent to con- 
struction. The country demand, however, is very slow 
and probably is awaiting results of the harvest, as the 
usual crop scares tend to make prospective consumers 
cautious. Notwithstanding these adverse reports it is 
believed that crops will average fully as heavy as last 
year and that the sash and door manufacturers will 
feel the effects a little later. 

Reports from the sash, door and millwork trade in 
Chicago are conflicting; some of the jobbers report a 
decided better tone to the market, while others state 
the actual volume of sales is discouragingly light. 
Some of them report a little buying from the coun- 
try and as this bids fair to continue they are in hopes 
that it will mean an early beginning in the fall buy- 
ing. Locally, estimates for house bills are numerous, 
and this is keeping the estimating departments busy. 
Prices are seasonably steady. 

Summer building activity in Minneapolis and St. 
Paul and surrounding cities is fully up to the normal 
and the sash and door factories of the twin cities are 
kept well loaded with orders. There is a light coun- 
try demand and the factories are piling up supplies 
of regular stocks against the active trade expected to 
develop early this fall. Prospects for a full average 
crop indicate that this section will be a good mar- 
ket regardless of conditions elsewhere. 


Prices are 

steady. : 
The sash, door and blind factories of Baltimore, 
Md., are not as busy as they would like to be. 


Much small work is offering, but the larger contracts 
are relatively scarce and the competition for them 
is so active that profits are scaled to a rather nar- 
row margin. Considerable construction work is being 
developed and the outlook is in the main encouraging. 
Last week one plan was brought out that involves the 
erection of not less than 1,000 small houses; but 
what the mills would like to see is more special work, 
which not every plant is equipped to turn out. So 
far all of the factories have been kept busy most of 
the time and the near future promises rather better 
than the recent past has been. 

The, door mills of Buffalo, N. Y., are generally well 
supplied with orders, as there is a large amount of 
work going on in the city. Many doors are being 
called for to go into new municipal structures and 
two high schools are now under construction. Oak 


veneer doors are in fair demand for much of this 
work, although the preponderance of the business is. in 
Georgia and Idaho pine, which continue in much favor. 

The millwork business at Cincinnati has been any- 
thing but brisk, and retailers holding heavy stocks, 
in expectation of a good season, have been more or 


less disappointed. However, there has been a notice- 
able improvement in building circles during the last 
week and the call for stock sizes, the slowest items 
on the list, shows improvement. Prices are being well 
maintained on custom or special work and local mills 
have been busy getting it out. The large real estate 
concerns which build many homes on a speculative 
basis every year have been inactive in their operations 
until recently and claim that the general conditions 
do not warrant the building of as many of this kind of 
homes as usual. They have already started to place 
some contracts, however, which are expected to in- 
crease as the season advances. 

The usual mid-summer period is on in the St. Louis 


sash and door establishments. Trade is quiet because 


retailers are buying only in small quantities. Indi- 
cations are most encouraging, however. With the 


increased building operations that are looked for by 
all buyers there is every likelihood of a good fall 
trade, continuing until late in the winter. 

More optimism is evident at Kansas City than was 
to be observed a week ago. Rains and a cessation of 
the hot winds have improved the crop and orders are 
coming in in better shape. The prospect of an early 
settlement of the labor trouble in Kansas City and of 
the State insurance row has helped the local outlook 
decidedly. While the fall business probably will not 
be so strong as was hoped for, dealers are looking for 
a very fair trade. Prices are firm and there is no indi- 
cation of any early change. 

Sash and door manufacturers in the Tacoma (Wash.) 
district report a fair amount of trade and a fall out- 
look for fir doors that is not at all discouraging. There 
is considerable call for special work that prom- 
ises a good fall. Manufacturers of fir veneer panel are 
keeping up their persistent campaign to widen its 
market and meeting with success. Column business 
is about where it has been all July. 

Manufacturers and jobbers report a good improve- 
ment in demand for window glass and indications are 
for a brisk demand for the remainder of the season. 
Sales this far this month show an increase over the 
previous month and exceed those of the corresponding 
period in 1912. Jobbers’ stocks have reached a point 
where replenishing is absolutely necessary. 

a 





BUILDING MATERIAL MEN’S OUTING. 


New York, July 21.—The fifth annual outing of the 
Building Material Men’s Association of Westchester 
County was held last week. One hundred members and 
friends boarded the steamer Commander at Dinkel & 
Jewell Company’s dock, Tarrytown, leaving at 8:45 on a 
trip down the Hudson River, through the Harlem River 
Canal, up Long Island Sound to New Rochelle, where 
the party had the privileges of the New Rochelle Yacht 
Club. This was accorded from the fact that Harry 
Todd, Alonzo Guest and Albert See, members of the 
material men’s association, were also prominent mem- 
bers of the yacht club, and of which J. A. Mahlstedt, 
of the J. A. Mahlstedt Lumber Company, New Rochelle, 
is commodore. Dinner was served there, after which 
a baseball game was played and other outside sports 
contested. ; 











Mutual ) 


Fire Insurance 


INCREASING IN FAVOR 





Because the Ratio of Net Cash 
Assets to Insurance in 
Force Indicates Sure 
Indemnity. 


A Representative from — 
LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


of Boston, Mass. 
PENN. LUMBERMENS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 
LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
of Mansfield, Ohio. 
INDIANA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
of Indianapolis, Ind. 
CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
of Van Wert, Ohio. 


Will Call Anywhere at Any Time. 
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WE ARE 
SPECIALISTS 























and have large experience in giving the kind of credit in- 
formation and service that lumbermen need. 

The Red Book which we publish semi-annually is con- 
fined exclusively to showing the financial standing of 
parties engaged in the manufacturing, selling and buy- 
ing of lumber products. It covers the field thoroughly. 
Full particulars regarding our 


RED BOOK SERVICE 


will be gladly sent if you will just drop usa line. We 
also have a well organized Collection Department at 
your service. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 


608 S. Dearborn St. Established 1878 55 jonn St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


CHICAGO 




















{YOU WANT THIS CARD | 


Because it will represent you better, or do more for you than 
any other card, in getting some desired interview. The famous 


Peerless Patent Book Form Card 


is the exclusive choice of the man of distinction everywhere. 
It is one of the evidences of his distinction. You cannot appreciate or 
understand the uniqueness of this card without a visual exam- 
ination of it. The fact that you are not now using it, if you are 
not, is accounted for solely by the further fact that you have 
not examined ‘t. Examine it forthwith. Send for a sample tab 
today and detach the cards one by 
one and note their perfectly 
smooth edges — their 
absolute perfec- 
tion. It is 

the card 
you want. 






OTEEL COMPANY 


‘ 
PITTSBURGH. PA 
FIOMER BUILOING® 
cHIcCASsO 


Appearance of our neat card in case. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Engravers, Die Embossers, Plate Printers 
61-63 East Adams Street, Chicago 


il 


Saw Mills Designed and Built 


Plans and Specifications prepared. Construction supervised. 
First class heavy millwright work. Entire plants surveyed. Ma- 
chinery for complete mills. Fire loss adjustments. Practical 
paces 4 engineer. Can save you money. Highest testimonials. 


C.M.STEINMETZ ,°;3; Washington, D.C. 














LUMBER SHED MetL. Saley’s latest book. 176 pages 
CONSTRUCTION of lumber shed plans, views, shed and 


yard conveniences. Covers all phases 
of shed construction. Bound in canvas. $1.50, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
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California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment 
or from our Minnesota Transfer Warehouse 


Washington Fir 
Cedar and Spruce 


ems 
H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co., #9QULAM. 
OUR SPECIALTY 
RED CEDAR BEVEL 
SIDING and SHINGLES 


We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description. 











SEATTLE 








The Bungalow Book 


a 














AVE you had a copy? It’s worth sending for. Contains 

photographs and floor plans of twenty-four Bungalows, 
Cottages and two-story residences. It tells too, why Red 
Cedar Shingles make the best roof, how to lay them te stay 
and other interesting things regarding 


“The Roof of Ages” 


Write for it today, also for our prices. They are right. [ff 
you want Shingles quick we have them in transit and can 
deliver promptly. 


Red Cedar Shingle Manufacturers’ 


Association 
511-514 White Building - SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Service That Makes Friends 


The kind of service that 
brings repeat orders— 


That’s the kind of service 
you get when you buy 
lumber from us. 


Let us convince you — 








We'll do so on the very 
FIRST order yousend us. 


GEORGE M.BUTCHER Co. 
SEATTLE. 


























Lumber Shed _ M«-Saley'snew 


2 Covers 
Construction. every phase of shed 
construction and 

other buildings used in connection with a retail 
yard, with plans and illustrations. Has 176 pages 
printed on a high grade sepia paper, durably 
bound in Russian linen. Sent postpaid anywhere 


in the United States, Canada or Mexico for $1.50 a 
copy. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


431 South Dearborn St. CHICAGO. 











A LEADER IN BELTING MANUFACTURE. 





Business Established More Than Three-Quarters of a Century — An Organization of 
Experts — Various Processes of Manufacture Described. 


The belting plant of Edward R. Ladew Estate, located 
at Glen Cove, Long Island,-35 miles from City Hall 
Square, New York, offers a splendid example of modern 
American enterprise. Visitors are impressed with the 
facilities of this large establishment and after a trip 
through the works realize in a measure just what com- 
binations of genius and ability have worked together to 
make the belting manufactured here one of the leaders 
in its field. If the personality of the executives, sales- 
men and the workmen connected with any large estab- 
lishment ever reflect an earnest desire to excel, and turn 
out in their product the best there is in them, the out- 
put of the Ladew plant does so. 

The business was established in New York about 
seventy-eight years ago by J. B. Hoyt & Co., later being 
succeeded by Fayerweather & Ladew, and later by the 
late Edward Ladew. The organization at present is 
composed of experts, each man being especially well 
fitted for the position he occupies. It is said that no 
employee in the Edward R. Ladew organization has to 
wait for tardy recognition of his ability. Ambition and 
worth are rewarded as they are manifested within the 
man. The many details of the business, as well as the 
practical directing of the factory are under the man- 
agement of James I. Taylor. He was a pupil of J. B. 
Hoyt, and is a man of unusual executive ability, choos- 
ing his associates and assistants on their merits alone 
and leaving their development and progress to their 
own application and appreciation of their opportunities. 
He has been with the company over twenty-six years, 
seven of which were spent in practical work in the 





JAMES I. TAYLOR, NEW YORK CITY; 
Supt. and Gen’l Mgr. Estate of Edward R. Ladew. 


factory, learning the belt-making business from the 
ground up. This has given him a large fund of general 
knowledge in addition to which he is naturally well 
qualified for executive work. His idea in conducting the 
business is to give customers the best service obtainable, 
which includes the benefit of his knowledge and advice 
at all times. 

Hoyt’s ‘‘Flintstone’’ and ‘‘Turtle’’ waterproof 
brands are well known to leather belting buyers and 
users. Branch houses are maintained in the leading 
cities under the management of capable and experienced 
men, who are well posted on the requirements of the 
trade. The New York office at 84 Fulton street has a 
staff of salesmen to cover the city and surrounding 
territory under the management of Richard Golden, who 
has been with the firm for many years and is an expert 
in the belting business. 

The plant occupies 914 acres of ground and has under 
roof 41% acres of floor space. It has its own docks on 
Long Island Sound, receiving much of its rough mate- 
rial by boat. 

Following the various processes of manufacture 
through this modern plant is interesting even to the lay- 
man. The butts are received in the rough, just as 
they come from the tannery. The first work to be done 
is a finishing process called the ‘‘ wet curry’’ or ‘‘scour- 
ing’’ department. This occupies a building 40 by 200 
feet. Here the hides are scoured in large vats, then 
placed in wooden drums 4 by 8 feet, together with fresh 
water and revolved for some time. This removes all 
dirt and free tannic acid used in the tanning. By this 
process the leather is made absolutely free from any 
foreign substances which would render the fibers of 
the leather brittle, cause it to crack and materially re- 
duce its tensile strength. 

The Fitzhenry wet scouring machines used in this 
department are very interesting. The butt is placed on 
a movable table, by which the operator is enabled to 
bring all parts of it under oscillating stones and brushes, 
operating in conjunction with a constantly-playing stream 
of water. Here is worked out any remaining foreign 
substance. This department also contains the wet split- 
ting or skiving machines used to remove the fleshy tissue 
from the inner side of the hide and also to bring it to 
a correct thickness. These machines are capable of 


handling 1,000 hides daily, whereas, when this work was 
done by hand the most expert workman could not turn 
out more than 150 hides in a working day. 

The currying department, occupying a building 60 by 
554 feet, is kept at practically a stationary temperature 
the year around. On reaching this department hides 
are dried to a certain point and then put through an 
oiling and lubricating process. This particular part of 
belting manufacture is important, the ultimate sue- 
cess of the whole process resting upon the material 
used, If poor or improper materials are employed and 
the inner fibers of the leather are not well lubricated 
the belt will be brittle and of low tensile strength. After 
the oiling or lubricating material has been given a 
certain time to strike in the leather goes to the ‘‘ setting 
out’’ machines, where the leather is stretched. 

After the stretching process the leather is rubbed 
under pressure and the lubricant still further worked in, 
the fiber made firm and the surfaces polished. 

Next the hide is cut into strips of various widths, 
which are placed in stretching frames and hung up for 
further drying. The finished leather upon entering the 
main belt shop, which is 366 by 440 feet, is first trued 
up on the sides and ends of the wide strips. These strips 
are then passed on to the sorting tables, where they are 
carefully inspected and marked for the widths into 
which they may best be cut. This work is done by 
highly trained experts. After being marked the strips 
go to the power rotary cutting machines, where they are 
again inspected by the operator and then cut to the size 
in which they are intended to be used in the finished 
product. 

From this operation they go to other tables, where 
they are inspected and sorted for weight and color and 
marked with the length of lap to be cut on each piece. 
Then they pass to the power skiving machines, where 
the ends are cut for the lap. 

Pressmen are required to inspect each strip before it 
enters the finished belt. They are also required to stamp 
with a steel die upon each strip their number and the 
date on which the belt was made. After passing through 
the presses the belts go through a machine which trims 
the edges, stamps the trademark at regular intervals, 
measures and coils the belt. The sides of the coils are 
then finished with a gum to improve the appearance, 
and the product then goes to the shipping room. 

The finished product is shipped to New York by 
motor trucks, a saving of from 36 hours to several 
days’ time in delivery. The line of trucks is operated 
by the Glen Cove Transportation Company, a subsidiary 
concern, The company is cutting on an average of 
5,000 butts a week, with an average daily shipment of 
514 tons of finished belts. 

In addition to the buildings mentioned the plant in- 
cludes an office building 40 by 80 feet, 2 stories; a 
laboratory, a large power house, oil and tallow shed, 
carpenter shop and rough butt storage house 50 by 208 
feet; a garage, 80 by 80 feet; machine shop, 40 by 80 
feet, and a welting shop 40 by 200 feet. Here the 
shoulders are made into shoe welting, literally by the 
mile, and the flanks and the other parts of the hides, 
not suitable for belting, worked up into straps, trunk 
handles, hydraulic leathers, pump valves, washers etc. 

The estate owns sixty-four houses in the town, which 
it rents to employees. Three hundred and fifty men 
are employed in the plant. The company never has had 
any labor trouble, each man is paid in accordance with 
his daily work records and the men knowing that in- 
creased pay and advancement will be governed entirely 
by these records, although not employed on a piecework 
basis, need little supervision. [ Advertisement. | 





TIMBERLAND ASSESSMENTS. 


Proposed Advances in Louisiana—Lumberman Sees 
Hardships to Trade Therein. 


NEw ORLEANS, La., July 21.—Delegations from Ver- 
non and Beauregard Parishes appeared before the State 
board of equalization at Baton Rouge last Thursday and 
asked that the following advances in timberland assess- 
ments be ordered: 

Pine—Class A, from $25 to $30 per acre; class B, from 
$20 to $25 per acre; class C, from $14 to $17 per acre; 
class D, from $6 to $8 per acre. 

Hardwood—Class A, from $4 to $8 per acre; class B, 
from $2.50 to $6 per acre; class C, from $1.50 to $4 per 

cre. 
‘ envied Lands—From $1.50 to $3 per acre. 

The increase was asked on the ground that the timber- 
lands are at present ‘‘underassessed.’’ A member of 
the Vernon delegation told the Board that a tract of 
5,940 acres in that parish sold during 1912 for an aver- 
age of $85 per acre; that another tract had sold at $75 
per acre; and that a small piece carried on the assess- 
ment as denuded land, at $1.50 per acre, had been sold 
for $20 an aere. The Beauregard delegation introduced 
a copy of a resolution adopted by the policy jury of 
the parish, relative to the need of increased assessments. 

One prominent local lumberman, discussing the matter, 
declared that the increase ‘‘would undoubtedly work a 
hardship on the lumber industry. With the conditions 
now prevailing,’’ he added, ‘‘I believe it would be better 
to reduce the amount of taxation and encourage the 
industry, rather than to increase it and put further 
difficulties in the way.’?’ 
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The toastmaster is the 
man who touches off the 
oratorical fireworks— 








DIMENSION 


And sometimes he uses 
a skyrocket to light a pi 
wheel, 











Seeing America First. 

Yes, I would like to go abroad 
lo visit gay Paris, 

The Moulin Rouge, the Boulevard, 
The Tuileries, to see. 

But Europe beckons me in vain, 
As yet I can not go- 

I’ve never seen Skowhegan, Me., 
Or Ilo, Ida. 


I very often yearning am 
The Netherlands to strike, 
See Amsterdam and Rotterdam 
And Leyden and the like. 
Down Pieter’s Koor my way to tread 
I know would give me joy- 
But IL have never visited 
Farina, Hl. 


To walk my old, ancestral vale 
Among the hills of Perth 
To Scotland | would like to sail, 


I’*d like to see old Rouen’s walls, 
sehold a German spa, 

But Spooner, Minn., 
And Pinewood, Fla. 


Yet, if I can not go across 
The waves that lie between, 
Life has not been a total loss, 
lor something I have seen. 
]’ve been in Nahma, Mich., 
And Norma, Tenn., 
At Como, Colo., ran 
The mountains wild and free. 


I’ve been in Tama, 
[’ve been for little spells 
In Michigan’s peninsula 
Krom Northland down to Wells 
In Indiana recently 
Some pleasant folks I mt 
And you can’t tell, 
Lost Creek, Wis., 


An’ even in the hottest year 
Dame Nature pulls ’em through. 

calls, 

Your rose to me is like a rose 
Upon a printed page, 

Is like a bird thet never knows 
The world is not a cage, 

It may not need Dame Nature’s care 
Her rain an’ all the rest, 

But, lady, you are just a fair 
Stepmother, at the best. 


The Stomach- Robber. 
| take my pen to write 
Some few an’ feelin’ lines 
Concernin’ him who day an’ night 
The timber faller dines. 
The guy who writes a book 
Will rave about the skirts, 
But it is time the sawed-off cook 
Was gittin’ his deserts. 


[a.; 


for I may see 
yet. 


The garden spot of earth. 
In Glesgie town my foot to set 
Is quite my dearest plan— 
But then | haven’t been as vet : 
In Big Bay, Mich. _— 

In Erin | would wander down 
Killarney ’s lakes divine 

Or journey up to Mallow town 
Along the Irish Rhine. 

To kiss the Blarney stone | want; 
As yet it can not be 

I’ve never been in Troy, Vt., 
Or Backwoods, Tenn. 


Ard there is Tomball, Tex., and 
Asbestos, Ore., 

And Luke and Lusby, Md., 
And Pilehuck, Wash. 


Stepmother Nature. 


You tend your lawn with might an’ 


You water feeble flow’rs. 
An’ sprinkle artificial rain 
In certain, stated hours. 
You think thet you’ve improved a bit 
On Mother Nature’s plan, 
Thet you are regulatin’ it 
To suit the will of man. 


Fer in the woods we never know 
If it will rain er not: 

The waters may in torrents flow 
It may be dry an’ hot. 

Yet somehow all the roses here 
Seen purty well to do, D. M. 


He’s not a handsome chap, 
lhe cook ain’t, as a rule, 

In fact he often has a map 
Like that upon a mule. 

3ut spoilin’ honest flour, 
An’ makin’ biscuits fall, 

An’ turnin’ good potatoes sour, 
Our cook ¢’n skin ’em all, 


A stomach-robber, net, 
His virtues mighty few, 

A sour-dough’s always sure to git 
The goat of any crew. 

His cookin’s always bad 

; An’, when he serves the stuff, 

We never yet a cook have had 

That give us half enough. 








FOR THE MANUFACTURER AND DEALER 








NEW COMBINATION HAND FEED AND POWER 
FEED RIP SAW. 

For many years there has been a demand for a com- 
bination hand feed and power feed rip saw, both in one 
machine, and the ‘‘ Hoosier’’ is the first combination 
rip saw ever made, 

A close examination of this machine discloses numer- 
ous structural advantages, as well as many devices for 
expediting operation and improving the quality of work 
produced, 

The main frame of the ‘‘ Hoosier’’ rip saw is cast in 
one piece and is heavily ribbed to insure perfect rigidity, 
an essential quality in a machine of this kind. This one- 
piece frame carries the mandrel and lower feed works. 
The table top also is cast in one piece and re-enforced 
with ribs on the under side and accurately planed on the 
upper side. This table top is raised and lowered with 





HOOSIER COMBINATION RIP SAW MADE BY TILE 
SINKER-DAVIS COMPANY. 








right and Jeft-hand machine-cut worms and worm wheels 
and these are operated by a crank at the front end of 
the machine handy to the operator. This construction 
does away with all clamps, bolts and screws and this 
method of vertical adjustment automatically locks at 
any point. The saw mandrel is made of high-grade 
machine steel, is 1% inches in diameter and runs in four 
boxes; one at each end of the mandrel and two in the 
center; these boxes are lined with the best anti-friction 
Babbit metal. The bracket box that carries the outer 
end of the mandrel can be quickly and easily removed, 
which permits changing of the saws easily. 

The feed works are heavy enough to handle stock 6 
inches in thickness and are self-adjusting to the vary- 
ing thickness of the stock to be ripped. The feed works 
are counterbalanced by a heavy weight and therefore 
easily raised or lowered. Four feeds are provided from 
35 to 150 feet per minute with a mandrel speed of 3,000. 
A clutch enables the operator to stop the feed works 
while the machine is in motion; the board gauge, which 
is made entirely of iron, works in a ‘‘V’’ groove planed 
in the table top and is quickly and easily adjusted to 
the scale on the front of the machine directly in front 
of the operator; the collar stock space on the mandrel 
of the No. 1 machine is 814 inches long and will rip stock 
17 inches wide; and on the No. 4 machine 14 inches long 
and will rip 23 inches wide. The ‘‘ Hoosier’’ machine 
will carry as large as a 20 inch saw. It is provided with 
in and out feeds that are made with spurs, corrugated 
rolls, smooth iron rolls or rubber rolls according to the 
work to be done. 

By making the upper feed works hinged as shown in 
the illustration they can be raised up out of the way by 
means of a counterbalance weight and leave the machine 
clear for hand feed ripping. This change from power 
feed to hand feed or the reverse can be made easily and 
quickly, 

The Sinker-Davis Company also makes several other 
styles of rip saws, including the ‘‘ Hoosier’’ cleat machine 
for short gang ripping, No. 2 and No. 5 machines with 
one stationary and one movable saw and the No. 6 for 
ripping wide veneers. 

Since the Sinker-Davis Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., 
started to manufacture the ‘‘ Hoosier’’ machine the con- 
cern has built over 1,600, which certainly should be con- 
sidered a sufficient indorsement of the design and econ- 
struction of the different styles of the ‘‘ Hoosier’’ self- 
feed rip saw.—[ Advertisement. | 

~——errrrrorrrrrer—rr—r——~ 

A new raw material for paper manufacture will prob- 
ably quickly be made the basis of a new enterprise in 
Mexico, a process having been developed by which the 
stumps of spent henequen plants and also bagasse left 
for the extraction of the fiber may be practically em- 
ployed in the manufacture of paper ranging from 
butcher’s paper to a bleached cream paper of excellent 
quality and remarkable strength. Jnasmuch as the 
stumps must be removed in replanting new plants their 
commercial utilization for paper will probably be widely 
adopted, inasmuch as it lessens the cost of producing 
the fiber. 
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offer the greatest value today to the builder, and 

the readiest seller any dealer ever had. The ver- 

tical grain stiles and rails and beautifully figured 

panels are natural characteristics that can’t be 

found in any other door of equal price. They 

appeal to particular people. Let us quote you. 
We also manufacture Frames, Mouldings, 


Finish, Siding, Columns— in fact pretty 
much everything a yard carries in stock. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 
New York and New England Representative, 

HARRY L. FULLER, - - 708 Broad Exchange Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative, 
W.C.ASHENFELTER, - - = Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia. 
Middle West Representative, 











OUR 3 GRADES 1 THICKNESS 
SPECIALTY IN 5 to 2 in. 


Our Own Special Grading Rules. 


The same Specifications as to quality applies also to our 18" Eurekas & Perfections, 


Manufacturers of Special Brands Exclusively 


a cae 
j COMMERCIAL SHINGLE CO. ; 


Special Upright 


i 
Red Cedar Shingles i 
BELLINGHAM, - WASH. ; 


<20200M 





EXTRA CLEARS (Strictly clear, 4 inches and wider). 
EXTRA *A* (10 inch clear and better not passable for 
clears, $ inches and wider). 

SIX INCH CLEAR AND BETTER (6 inch clear and bet- 
ter not passable for Stars) 2 inches and wider. 
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Direct From Mill to Dealer 
— E 

WE WANT ORDERS FOR i 
Select Common | 
Railroad and Bridge Timbers FE 
Barge and Car Building Material E 





Johnson Creek Lumber Co. 


Sales Office: 1023 White Bldg., 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


Mill: RAINIER, WASH. 


) Shipments via C. M. & St. P., 
: O. W.R. & N., G. N. and N, P. 
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, __ A Brand-New 





Fir Lumber 
Red Cedar Shingles 
Long Timbers 


G. B. RICHARDSON, Pres, & Treas. Write us for Prices 


J. G, STARTUP. Vice-Pres 
NOW! 


H, L. MARTIN, Secy. 


FIR TREE LUMBER CO. 


TACOMA, WASH. 
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Fir and 
Cedar 


CHAS. VAN PELT, Eastern Mér. 
q 1629 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis. 
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FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 
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Complete stocks carefully 


factured from our own choice old 
growth timber, well seasoned and 
correctly graded enables us to ship 


promptly 


continental lines. Try us 


General Office and Mills, 


Lumber Products 


manu- 


Straight or Mixed Cars 


We ship our own products only and use 
our individual ‘‘Electric Brand’’ to protect 
you against substitution by unscrupulous 
dealers who live by means of the price knife. 
We have access to all markets via all trans- 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


EVERETT, WASH. | 











*h 


J.C. FULKERSON, - 












are acknowledged to be the best upright: 
machine made shingles on the market today. 


. Fir and Cedar Lumber : 
PARKER-BELL LUMBER CO. , 


EASTERN REPRESENTATIVES: 


C.M. STAFFORD, 900 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
E. W. BARTHOLOMEW, 1102 Pradential Bidg., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
701 R. A. Long Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
GRACE M.CORWIN, 1016 Chamber of Com. Bldg., DETROIT, MICH. 

















Stock up 
Now with 





real live cedar posts, cut from green 


logs will defy decay. 


We have them Axe-Split or Round 


a Tri-State Cedar Co. 


954 Security Bank Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


COEUR-D’ALENE, IDAHO f 


Western Cedar 
Posts 


bought right direct from the pro- 
ducer and show your trade how 











ORDER OUR 





“Big Stick Brand” of Red Cedar Shingles 


and avoid shingle trouble. 


MILLER BROS. LUMBER CO., Bellingham, Wash. 











FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 








PUGET SOUND NOTES. 





Market Quiet with Fairly Steady Demand from Re- 
tailers—Logging Camps Down—lI. W. W. Disturbance 
at Seattle’s Golden Potlatch. 

SEATTLE, WASH., July 19.—The market for west coast 
lumber products, both rail and cargo, continues some- 
what quiet, with a fairly steady demand from the retail 
dealers, but little buying by the railroads or large con- 
tractors. Prices, while low, are not weak and have 
apparently strengthened during the last few days. Red 
cedar shingles are in good demand and are hard to buy, 
particularly stars. Shingle prices will doubtless advance 
within a few days. The fir log market is firm, with 
practically every Puget Sound camp closed down and no 
surplus in the water. The logging camps will remain 
down at least until August 1, and probably longer, unless 
lumber conditions improve. This phase of the situation 
is very encouraging, since if a lot of cheap lags were 
dumped onto the market, it would be possible for lumber 
prices to go very low. As it is at present it is hardly 
possible for prices to go lower, if the manufacturer is 
to come out even. 

Potlatch Town. 

Lumbermen, like every one else in Seattie this week, 
have devoted time and attention to Potlatching, and for 
once in the year have thrown off worry and care and en- 
tered into the spirit of Seattle’s big annual carnival with 
a will, Starting Wednesday afternoon, Seattle was host 
to thousands of visitors from all parts of the country 
until midnight Saturday night, and it is generally con- 
ceded that those three days have set a mark for fast 
and furious entertainment and amusement of every imag- 
inable sort which it will be hard to beat. There were 
a series of beautiful and spectacular pageants and 
parades that represented thousands of dollars and weeks 
of work; there were boat races, aeroplane exhibitions, 
band concerts in all parts of the city, carnival dances, 
illuminated warships, fireworks, balls, parties and cere- 
monies of every conceivable nature. To cap the climax 
there were two or three riots in which sailors and sol- 
diers from the warships and members of the Inter- 
national Workers of the World participated. It was 
indeed a very strenuous week for Seattle, but it was 
mostly good-natured fun, aided and abetted by the finest 
weather that could be desired. Seattle’s Potlatch has 
come to be a permanent annual entertainment which is 
looked forward to by its own people and by thousands 
ot people from all parts of the country who have been 
guests during one of the carnivals. 


I. W. W. Disturbances. 


The I. W. W. horde, whose activities in Seattle have 
heretofore been confined to soap box speeches, picket 
duty in the case of several unsuccessful strikes, mass 
meetings and parades with the red flag in evidence, 
has finally precipitated some rioting and a great deal 
of excitement in the city. Their many attempts to cause 
trouble in the logging camps and sawmills have all been 
failures and they have made little headway, but they are 
not easily discouraged and keep busy agitating and doing 
almost anything that is not real work. The last four days have 
been given over to the celebration of Seattle's annual car- 
nival. the Golden Potlatch, and the city is in gala attire 
and thronged with visitors. This has been the occasion of 
a visit to the city by Secretary of the Navy Josephus Dan- 
iels and also by a number of United States war vessels, 
which are anchored in the harbor. Thursday night a num- 
ber of I. W. W. were gathered around a street speaker when 
three soldiers passed. The speaker took occasion to insult 
and taunt the soldiers, who resented and were immediately 
pounced upon by the crowd of hoodlums. Two sailors went 
io the aid of the soldiers. The odds were too much for the 
sailors and soldiers and they were badly whipped. The next 
night the sailors and marines who had shore leave were 
looking for trouble and they hunted up all of the hangouts 
of the I. W. W. and being a little overzealous they did not 
discriminate between I. W. W. and Socialists, but ransacked 
the latter’s headquarters as well as the I. W. W. and all fur- 
niture and literature was carried into the streets and burned. 
The sailors and marines started the trouble Friday night, 
but their forces were soon augmented by several thousand 
citizens. The police were unable to stop the work of 
destruction and together with the fire department contented 
themselves with seeing that no damage was done to adjoin- 
ing property. 

Mayor George Cotterill expressed his regret to the Social- 
ists and I. W. W. and in order to prevent any further 
trouble closed all saloons from eleven o’clock Saturday 
morning until Monday morning. The mayor also ordered 
the suppression of the Saturday and Sunday editions of the 
Seattle Daily Times. 

A large part of the population of the city is of the opinion 
that the mayor has heretofore dealt too leniently with the 
red flag crowd, and that this has given them the courage to 
attack the soldiers on the city’s streets. The mayor, how- 
ever, is of the opinion that the report of Secretary Daniels’ 
speech at the Rainier Club as published by the Times, to- 
gether with the report in the same paper of the I. W. W. 
attack on the soldiers was the principal cause of the riot- 
ing Friday night, and for this reason he attempted to sup- 
press the publication and distribution of the paper. The 
Times management secured an injunction issued by Judge 
Humphries, of the superior court, restraining the mayor and 
police from interfering with its publication and the Satur- 
day afternoon papers were delivered as usual. Whether the 
Army and Navy officials will take any action in the matter 
is not known, although it is thought they will thoroughly 
investigate the matter. 

General and Personal. 


The Connor-Wilkinson Lumber Company, with. offices in 
the Henry Building, this city, by amendment to its charter 
has changed its name to the Connor Lumber Company. 
W. W. Wilkinson, formerly secretary of the company, sev- 
ered his connection with it March 15, and is now connected 
with the Northwest Lumber Agency at Tacoma, Wash. For 
this reason Messrs. E. L. and J. I. C. Connor, the other 
officers of the company, deemed it best to take Mr. Wilkin- 
son’s name out of the company title. The officers of this 
company now are E. L. Connor, president, and J. I. C. 
Connor, secretary and treasurer. he Connor brothers are 
well known in lumber circles, particularly on the Pacific 
coast. E. L. Connor was for a number of years Coast 
manager for the H. B. Waite Lumber Company, and J. I. C. 
Connor was buyer for the same concern. 


E. W. Bereiter, of Kent, was one of the participants in 
a serious automobile accident Saturday night when the big 
touring car in which he and his wife and a party of friends 
were returning to Kent from Seattle went into the ditch. 
Mrs. Bereiter and Mrs. Stewart were seriously injured, 
while the rest of the party escaped with minor injuries. 
Mr. Bereiter is president of the Covington Lumber Company, 
which operates a plant at Kent, and is also president of the 
Northwest Lumber Agency, of Tacoma, 





AROUND THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY. 


Most Mills in Operation Though Several Are Making 
Extensive Repairs—Shortage of Lumber Reported— 
Increase in Valuations. 


ABERDEEN AND HoquiaM, WAsH., July 21.—With the 
exceptions of the camps of the Greenwood Timber Com- 
pany and the Slade Lumber Company almost every log- 
ging camp on Grays Harbor is in operation, as the sell- 
ing price of logs is normal and the market considered 
very good by logging men. These concerns are making 
extensive improvements and were expected to complete 
them before the end of last week. 

A lumber shortage is reported all over Grays Harbor, 
believed to be due in a large measure to the closing of 
mills in this vicinity during the days previous to and follow- 
ing the Fourth of July. The steamer Aroline, which recently 
made its first trip into Grays Harbor, was compelled to 
take on its cargo at three different mills. During the last 
two weeks a number of barge steamers have been in for 
cargoes, including the John A. Hooper, and the Paraiso, 
which have taken a large amount of lumber from the harbor. 
Owing to a shortage of lumber at the plant of the Wilson 
Bros. Lumber Company the steamer Columbia, which was 
scheduled to leave Sunday, will not be able to get away 
until Wednesday afternoon. The Stanley Dollar is at present 
in Hoquiam awaiting a large cargo of lumber. 

Extensive improvements and repairs are being made to the 
plant of the Hoquiam Lumber & Shingle Company which, 
when completed, will place it among the largest in the State. 
The capacity of the plant for a 20-hour run will be 500,000 
feet_as soon as operations are resumed, 

With the return of the warm, dry weather extra guards 
have been placed in the timber section around Grays Harbor 
and every precaution possible is being taken to prevent fires. 
Many of the large timber companies have placed private 
guards on their property. 

As has been previously predicted by lumbermen of Grays 
Harbor, the completed tax assessment sheets of the mills and 
wood factories of Chehallis County show an increase in 
valuation this year of nearly 100 percent. As given out 
by the assessor the total assessment of the year is $1,671,- 
013, as against $873.373 last year. About 108,697,500 feet 
of lumber was found by the assessor, which is valued for 
taxation purposes this year at $473,557. In the mill booms 
the saw logs totaled 27,898,500 feet and are valued at 
$113.557. <A total of 75,558,851 shingles is assessed at 
$37.960. The value of the machinery in the mills is placed 
at $967,933. 

The Grays Harbor Lumber Company, of Hoquiam, has 
under consideration the installation of a large new door 
factory. The plant of the company has_ been operating 
steadily and if the market warrants it the door factory 
will probably be added. ae 


COMMENCEMENT BAY LUMBER NEWS. 





Record for June Broken in Puget Sound Foreign 
Lumber Trade—Comparative Statement of Off Shore 
Shipments—News in Brief. 


TacoMA, WASH., July 19.—June broke the record for 
that month in the volume of foreign lumber trade of 
Puget Sound, according to the official report of the 
collector of customs for the district, issued Thursday. 
The total for the month was 46,883,000 feet and the 
best previous June in volume of trade was in the record 
cargo year 1911, when the June total was 44,043,000 
feet. Shipments last month showed an increase of about 
10,000,000 feet over May, 1913, and an increase of over 
3,000,000 feet over June, 1912. For the first six 
months of 1913 the official report shows foreign ship- 
ments of 206,565,000 feet, a decrease of 18,410,000 
feet as compared to 1912 and of 6,452,000 feet as com- 
pared to the same six months of 1911. For the first 
six months of 1910 foreign shipments amounted to only 
107,239,000 feet and in 1909 but 96,355,000 feet. For 
a the total for the first six months was 123,131,000 
eet. 

Following is a comparative statement by months of 
the foreign trade for the first half of each of the last 
four years: 


1910 1911 1912 1913 

Feet. Feet. Feet. Feet. 
January ... 19,314,000 21,397,000 31,828,000 27,863,000 
February .. 6,672,000 27,363,000 27,489,000 20,471,000 
ae Perrane 31,021,000 30,080,000 36,152,000 


March 15, 

ROTEL 25500 17,725,000 44,794,000 32,716,000 38,310,000 
BERT. 5:50:00 21,084,000 44,399,000 59,434,000 36,886,000 
ee wsxaes 27,372,000 44,043,000 43,428,000 46,883,000 





Totals ..107,239,000 213,017,000 224,975,000 206,565,000 


Unable to arrange its orders conveniently, the Tacoma 
Mill Company had to postpone its overhauling contem- 
plated for the Fourth of July season and was idle only for 
the holidays. The company will shut down its entire plant 
July 26, however, including sawmill and new shingle mill, 
for three weeks or longer. No special improvements are 
contemplated but just a general overhauling and minor 
repair work, the plant having been running steadily for 
three years. The ‘ag oe? believes the tendency of the 
market is to mend. esident Manager Charles E. Hill, 
vice president of the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association said yesterday: “The market has been showing a 
little weakness but I believe it will come back all right. 
Inquiries are more plentiful. I had before me on my desk 
this morning inquiries totaling about 17,000,000 feet and 
that of itself is a good sign of the trend.” Besides dis- 
atching the big barkentine Everett G. Griggs with 2,420,000 
eet for Australia, the Tfacoma Mill Company has dispatched 
the British bark Battle Abbey with 1,226,444 feet for New- 
castle, N. S. W., for the American Trading Company. 

The West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association will 
have its next meeting July 25, next Friday, at Raymond, 
the city in which the association was organized. Special 
sleepers will be run from Puget Sound cities. 

illmen are much more scared than hurt over current 
market conditions in the opinion of T. J. Handforth, of the 
Lindstrom-Handforth Lumber Company, secretary of the 
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Northwest Lumber Agency. Mr. Handforth takes an opti- 
mistic view of the outlook and feels that the market is on 
the mend if the millmen themselves will let it mend. He 
said yesterday: 

“It is up to the millmen. The fellows in the East are 
simply bluffing them off and they are taking the bluff. The 
volume of shipments is entirely normal if the millmen would 
only look at it, and there is business coming in to keep the 
mills going. The rest of it is up to the millmen and I fail 
to see why anybody should be seared. The market is better 
than it was, inquiries are freer and the fall outlook is 
normal.” 

Karl B. Kellogg, assistant manager of the Tacoma and 
Eastern Lumber Company, is back at his desk after an ex- 
tended eastern trip partly on business and partly for his 
health. This agency takes an optimistic view of trade con- 
ditions, is finding business coming in to keep its mills all 
busy, the situation in lumber and shingles is brighter, and 
with its wide trade connections east and abroad is in a po- 
sition to gauge the market well. 

R. S. Balentine & Co., Savage-Scofield Building, find the 
market looking up. Inquiries are coming in freely and the 
outlook for fall trade is fair. 

Manager J. A. Gable, of the Pacific Mutual Door Com- 
pany, who lately returned from an extended trip east, notes 
a very fair fall outlook for fir doors. 

The Manley-Moore Lumber Company reports some im- 
provement in market conditions and looks for good fall buy- 


ng. 

The Fir Tree Lumber Company has been getting out a large 
order of planks for the Government. Its mill was closed 
for the Fourth as was also its logging camps. Although 
lumber prices have been off the company has transacted a 
zood volume of business and feels that the tendency of the 
market is to mend. 

Clarence 1. Hill, of the Hill Lumber Company, member 
of the board of directors of the Red Cedar Shingie Associa- 
ion, says the shingle market seems to be picking up. Mill 

rices are $1.60 for stars and $2.10 for clears, with some 
holding clears for 5 cents better. Mr. Hill thinks the holi- 
day shutdown of the shingle mills, coupled with light stocks, 
has been a factor in helping to stiffen the market. 





BOYCOTT QUESTION PLACED BEFORE 
NATIONAL CHAMBER. 

TACOMA, WASH., July 19.—Declaring that when all 
action has been taken ''acoma and the Northwest wish 
to stand cleanly before all as not having taken ‘‘an eye 
for an eye’’ or ‘‘a tooth for a tooth,’’ but as having 
done unto the people of the South as they would wish to 
be done by, Charles Richardson, president of the Pacifie 
Cold Storage Company, of this city, laid before the visit- 
ing directors of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America yesterday afternoon at the Commer- 
cial Club the plea of this section against the boycott 
placed by California on finished lumber products of the 
Puget Sound region. It was a strong case that Mr. 
Richardson outlined—having to be a strong ase, for in 
the words of President Harry A. Wheeler, the Northwest 
has to show that the lumber boycott is a national problem 
in order to obtain action by the national business organi- 
zation. The light that Mr. Richardson threw upon the 
situation probably will win for the question a national 
referendum vote among members of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States of America. 

General Secretary E. H. Goodwin, of the National 
Chamber, declared that the organization of which he is a 
member has given the lumber situation on the Pacific 
coast careful consideration. He said it was taken up by 
the board in Washington, D. C., even when there was a 
disposition to feel that the question was a local one 
existing between the Northwest ard California. He also 
said that the board did not wish to rule on the matter 
until after it had made a personal visit to the country 
affected and he expressed the opinion that the directors 
will take up the matter again in view of the new light 
that has been thrown upon it and reach as fair a decision 
as is possible. He assured those present that San Fran- 
cisco does not dissent from the viewpoint of the North- 
west, nor do the members of-the National Chamber. 

‘“We are limited by our by-laws,’’ he said in closing, 
*“to take up only problems of national import and if 
the directors can see their way clear to handle this as a 
national problem affecting business it will be put to a 
referendum vote of the Chamber’s members. Then the 
next step will be to make that vote effective. This often 
means national legislation.’’ 

The National Chamber directors arrived here early 
yesterday morning from Portland. They already had 
held an executive session in San Francisco, where Cali- 
fornia’s side of the boycott was given a thorough airing. 
In Portland the first side in the Northwest case was pre- 
sented. Following Tacoma’s presentation the directors 
left the city on the 3 o’clock boat for Seattle. 





ON ITS MAIDEN TRIP. 
PORTLAND, ORE., July 21.—The new steel steamer 
Colusa, owned by W. R. Grace & Co., arrived here last 
week on its maiden trip and 


ON POSSESSION SOUND. 

EVERETT, WASH., July 21—The Walton Lumber Com- 
pany has just completed extensive improvements on the 
plant, at Lowell and has resumed operation. Among the 
improvements at the plant are a 172-horsepower engine 
to run the planers and a blower system. The improve- 
ments made since the company took charge total $40,000. 
Mr. Walton, who has extensive retail yard and other inter- 
ests in Oklahoma, is well pleased with the business acquired 
here during the few months the company has been operat- 
ing. He is not afraid of tariff or anything else putting him 
out of business. 

The Seaside Shingle Company is completing four dry 
kilns. They are 107 by 18 feet inside and are the latest in 
design. The company recently resumed business after a 
brief shutdown, during which a stack was installed. 

The Fred K. Baker Lumber Company's mill is rapidly 
nearing completion. Eight uprights and one block are 
being installed and the mill will have a daily capacity of 
300,000 shingles. 

The Clough-Hartley Company will have its new addition 
in operation August 1. It will then be the largest shingle 
concern in the world, the company says, and will then 
employ 200 men. Capacity will be increased from 800,000 
to 1,300,000 shingles daily. 

H. I. Chatterton, former head of the Y. M. C. A. here, is 
back in Everett for a few days, following an extended mis- 
sionary trip to the logging camps. He visited eighteen 
camps. At the Three Lakes Logging Company's camp two 
portable bunk houses have been connected and the men have 
organized a Y. M. C . The company invested about $650 
in the equipment and the men provided pool tables, phono- 
graph records and other apparatus at a cost of about $400. 
The company employees and Mr. Chatterton are convinced 
that the move is a wise one. 

The Everett Commercial Club has interested itself in a 
plan to install a mill on land between Thomas Lake and 
Silver Lake. Hugh W. Evans and associates, who own about 
20,000,000 feet of timber in the tract, asked the club to 
coéperate with them in securing a mill with a capacity of 
20.000 feet daily. 

The Waite mill, at Granite Falis, 
date sprinkling system. 

The Three Lakes Sawmill plant and shingle mill resumed 
operations Monday of last week. 

The British steamship Strathnairn is on the Sound and 
will take a cargo of 3,600,000 feet of lumber to South 
America from the Crown Lumber Company's plant. Cargoes 
loaded last week included the following: Steamer W. H. 
Butler, 2,000 poles from J. H. Baxter for San Pedro; 
steamer Cricket, 650.000 feet of lumber from the Crown 
plant for San Francisco; steamer Bee, 500,000 feet of lum- 
ber from the Crown plant for San Francisco: steamer Oliver 
J. Olsen, 500,000 feet of lumber at the Clark-Nickerson mill 
for San Francisco; barkentine Mary Winkelman, 1,000,000 
feet of lumber for San Francisco from the Crown plant; 
steamer Nome City, 500,000 feet of lumber at the Crown 
mill for San Irancisco. 


has installed an up-to- 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., July 21.—Slackness of the lun- 
ber market does not deter the various mills on the 
waterfront from running full time. In fact, all of the 
lumber mills of Bellingham, Blaine, Anacortes and 
other lumber manufacturing centers of the Northwest 
are in operation. A number of orders filed during the early 


part of the year are now being filled, the list including 
several foreign shipments. The steamship Jkalle loaded 
with lumber departed last Saturday for the Orient. The 
cargo was supplied by the Bloedel-Donovan Lumber Mills 
Company. A return trip will be made by the Jkalle for 
another cargo for foreign delivery. This mill company 


furnished a cargo of 600,000 feet of lumber for the steam- 
ship Jeannie which sailed Thursday night for Alaska, the 
lumber being consigned to salmon canneries in the northern 
territory. 

Extra shipments of logs. fir and cedar are being made to 
Bellingham Bay by the Baleom-Vanderhoof Logging Com 
pany, operating large camps in Whatcom County. Various 
camps in Whatcom and Skagit Counties are in operation. 

A summary of the lumbering business of this section may 
be given as follows: Lumber market dull; shingle trade 
fair; logging condition fairly brisk; box manufacturing 
departments of mills crowded with orders, many factories 
running double shift: local demand for sash and doors 
normal, market is “dead’’ in British Columbia cities: dull 
market in railroad ties; dropping off in orders for telegraph 
and telephone poles. 

George W. Loggie. president of the Whatcom Fails Mill 
Company, accompanied by his family, left Friday for a 
motor car tour in the southern part of the State. 





ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER. 


PORTLAND, ORE., July 21.—The East Side Planing Mill 
Company, which lost its plant here by fire a few days 
ago, will build a plant to cost $25,000 at once, with the 
intention of having it ready for operation in sixty days. It 
will be across the street from the old site. 

Expansion of the operations of the Wheeler Lumber Com- 
pany, which has a mill at Wheeler in Tillamook County 
and large timber holdings in Tillamook and Clatsop Counties, 
was indicated this week by the filing of articles of incor- 
poration at Salem increasing its capital from $52,000 to 
$1,000,000. John E. Dubois. of Pennsylvania, is the prin- 
cipal owner of the company’s holdings, and C. H. Wheeler, 
of Portland. is president, with offices in the Yeon Building. 
Mr. Dubois has been in Oregon for some time giving personal 
attention to the company’s proposed projects, and it is said 
it proposes to spend $350,000 in enlarging the plant at 





is loading 4,000,000 feet of 
fir lumber at the mills of the 
Portland Lumber Company 
for Panama. The Colusa is 
an oil burner with a steam- 
ing radius of 18,000 miles. It 
is equipped with a powerful 
Marconi wireless apparatus. 
It is built on the Isherwood 
system, double-well decks, 
four masts, length 424 feet, 
beam 55 feet, depth 29 feet 
2 inches, length of forward 
deck 102 feet, length of 
after deck 107 feet, capacity 
8,000 tons, horsepower 3,300. 
The size of its cargo hatch is 
36 by 18 feet and capacity 
of derricks is as follows: At 
No. 1 hatch, 14 tons; at No. 
2 hatch, 40 tons; at No. 3 
hatch, 20 tons; at No. 4 
hatch, 14 tons. It will ply in 














the trade between Portland 
and foreign ports. 


NEW STEEL STEAMER OOLUSA, HAILING FROM PORTLAND, ORE. 
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MIXED CARS peti Trade | 


DOORS, K. D. FRAMES, COLUMNS, 


MOULDINGS, FINISHING LUMBER. 
Fill Out with Yard Stock. 


Quick Service—Get Catalogue. 
Largest Manufacturers in the Inland Empire—Prompt Shipments. 


WASHINGTON MILL Co. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 
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Pacific Lumber Co. 


WHOLESALE 


LUMBER and SHINGLES 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 
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The Polleys Lumber Company 


MISSOULA, MONTANA 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Idaho White Pine 


SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 





























WASHINGTON FIR LUMBER 


Fir Timbers, Railroad and Bridge Material 
Mills, Aberdeen, Wash. Annual Capacity, 100,000,000 Feet. 


Address all correspondence to 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, Newhall Building. 


Branch Sales Office, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 











California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 


and Arizona Soft Pine 
Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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John D. Mershon Lumber Co. 
SAGINAW, MICH. 
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hite Pine 


We must move at once 





1 car 4" and 3 cars 6" “‘D”’ Select 

2 cars each 8" & 10" “D”’ Select 

2 cars each 5-4 and 6-4 No. 2 Shop 
5 cars each 8" & 10" No. 2 Common 
3 cars 5-4 x 12" No. 2 Common 


Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


Drummond, Wisconsin 
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THE QUALITY AND SERVICE 
= oF 


9 e 
Northland’s Pine 
CANNOT BE EQUALLED. 

With an annual production of 725,000,0Cc0 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 


hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 
always of the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PING COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















Hemlock 


Basswood 











We manufacture all 
our timber and al- 
ways have a large 
assortment of good 
stock on hand. 














Brooks & Ross lealieed Co. 


Schofield, Wis. 








erty of the Mentzer Bros. Lumber Company. 
2.000 acres of land heavily timbered in 
the sawmill of 100,000 feet capacity. 
and has been idle for two years. 
onee 


The sale covers 
Thurston County and 
The mill is at Tenino 
It will resume operation at 





IN THE COOS BAY REGION. 


MARSHALL, OrE., July 21.—Jesse Smith, deputy State 


firewarden for Coos County, announces that there have 
net been any timber fires in the county so far this 
season. The rains oceurred so late in the season the 
timber will not be dry before the middle of August 


and it is possible that the eounty will entirely escape 
forest fires, as was the case last year. The Coos County 
Fire Patrol Association is prepared to take steps if the 
danger reached. 

The Wilmington, a new steam schooner 
Kruse & Banks shipyard at North Bend, is completed 
and will be launched in a few days. It is one of the finest 
steam schooners ever built in this locality and was made for 
the Charles H. Nelson Lumber Company, of San Francisco. 

Work on the Willamette-Pacifie Railroad, the branch of 
the Southern Pacific from Eugene to Coos Bay, is in prog- 
ress at North Bend and north of Coos Bay, but it has been 
announced by an official of the Southern Pacific that the 
bridge across the bay at North Bend will not be started 
until next spring. Several Southern Pacific surveying parties 
ive at work, and as one large crew is surveying south of 
Coos Bay, it is believed that the road is to extend to Bandon 
and on down the coast through Curry County to Eureka 

The improvements at the plant of the North Bend Lumber 
Company in North Bend have been completed and the mill 
will be ready to start in a few days. 

Arno Mereen, general superintende nt of the CG. A. 
interests, has gone to San Francisco on business. 

km. C. Nutter, representing the Simonds Manufacturing 
Company, is in the county visiting the mill owners. 


INLAND EMPIRE 


season is 


built at the 


Smith 
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Wheeler. For this purpose a bond issue of $400,000 will be George McCrea, general manager of the Northwestern 
a made, Lumber Company's interests here, is in the Mayo Brothers’ 
A deal has just been closed at Tenino, Wash., whereby Hospital at Rochester, Minn. Ile is reported to be recover- 

the Mutual Lumber Company, of Bueoda, Wash., controlled ing rapidly from an operation. 
; ; by PF. R. Stokes, of Portland, and M. Foard and VP. F. Knight, C. B. Roberts, manager of the Lincoln Logging & Lumber 
ot Bueoda, has acquired the timber holdings and mill- prop Company, returned the first of the week from a business 


trip to Conrad and other points cast of the mountains. Ie 
reports that crop conditions are fine in eastern Montana 
and believes lumbermen will have a good market in that 
section next fall. 

George Millett, of the Libby Lumber Company, of Libby, 
recently installed a new No. 77- planer equipped with a 
self-feeding table and all the latest improvements. The 
shipping dock has been extended, and a new engine gives 
the planing mill more power. The sawmill is cutting 120,- 
OOO feet every twenty-four hours. The company has_ in- 
stalled about twenty retail yards in eastern Montana in 
the last two years and these afford an outlet for much of 
the output. 





HYMENEAL 











Carr-Mortenson. 


San Francisco, Can. July 22.—In the red room of the 
Fairmont Hotel, this city, which had been transformed into 
a miniature forest of maple, oak and cypress on the even 
ing of July 15, Miss Katherine Mortenson, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Jacob Mortenson, of Oak Park, IIL, became the 
bride of George Russell Carr, vice president and = general 


manager of the Dearborn 
The marriage service was performed by 
Lueccock, pastor of the first Presbyterian 
Park, Ill, assisted by Dr. W. ©. Carrier, 
roll Colle 


Chemical Company, of Chicago. 
Rev. George N, 
Church, of Oak 
president of Car- 






of Waukesha, Wis. Dr. Carrier officiated at 
the marriage of the bride’s parents and with Rev, Luccock 
came here to perform the marriage ceremony. 

The bride wore a gown of white satin charmeuse, trimmed 
in point lace and pearls and a lace veil with pearl trim 
mings. She carried a bouquet of lilies of the valley. ler 
attendants were her sister, Miss Margaret Mortenson, who 
was gowned in pink chiffon with baby roses, and Miss 
Marie Bricker, niece of the groom, who wore white char 
meuse overdraped with an imported chiffon tunic, brocaded 


in pink panne velvet 


roses. 


Robert F. Carr, brother of the groom, acted as best man, 
and Harold DD. Mortenson was master of ceremonies. Mr. 
and Mrs. Mortenson, the bride’s parents, Mrs. Robert PF. 





IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY. 


Big Discrepancy Noted Between Two Cruises of 
State Timberland in the Boise Basin—Labor Scarc- 
ity May Affect Mill Cut. 


SPOKANE, WASH., July 21.—The Fidelity Lumber Com- 
pany has started a crew to cutting about 300,000 
feet of white fir timber on the east side of the Pend 
d’Oreille near Usk. When this timber is logged the 
crew will be moved to Priest River, Idaho, where a 


large body of timber owned by the company will be cut. 
The Fidelity company is operating one shift to capacity. 
Carey & Harper, of Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, have secured 





the contract to log approximately 28,000,000 feet of 
timber for the Stack-Gibbs company. The timber is located 
in the Marble Creek district about 15 miles from Clarkia. 
Work will start as soon as crews can be secured. At this 
season of the year it is quite difficult to get laborers for 
the woods, as most of the men are attracted to the fruit 
fields and later to the harvest fields: wages are usually 
high. The seareity of workmen is .the main argument 
advanced by a number of manufacturers why the mills should 
curtail the eut. 

That there is a difference of no less than 50,000,000 feet 
between the cruise and estimates made of the State timber in 
the Boise (Idaho) Basin, proposed to be placed on sale soon, 
or the 12.000-acre block on which the Barber Lumber Com- 
pany offers to bid ters became evident recently when the 
“Bus 4 and “Stanley” estimates of the standing timber were 
placed before the State land beard. The Stanley cruise, 
says a sport from RBgise, estimates the standing timber, 
within the aren planned te be sold, at 131,000,000) feet, 
while the Bush estimate is S81.890,000 feet. To clear up the 


difference senjamin Bush of the State land department and 
Mr. Lafferty, who assisted in making the Stanley cruise. 
but is now with the Government, will go into the timber, 
recheck their figures and make another cruise of the white 
pine and fir 

Charles Mandy, of Bay City. Mich.. lumber buyer for the 
Saginaw Lumber Company of Saginaw, Mich.. was on a 
buying trip in the district last week. He placed consid 
erable business with the mills in the vicinity of St. Maries, 
Idaho. 

Charles Sanderson, secretary of the Milwaukee Land Com- 
pany and son-in-law of Judge A. L. Flewelling, general man 
ager of the company, underwent an operation at Sacred 
Heart Hospital this week for a ruptured lining of the 
abdomen. He is now convalescent, 

Orrin S. Good, general manager of the Warland Lumbe1 
Company, an extensive wholesale dealer of the city, has 
returned from a trip east, where he had been calling on the 
trade. ; 

Hl. G. Wells. whose headquarters are in Seattle. buyer for 
the Botsford Lumber Company, Standard Lumber Company 
and the Hayes-Lucas Lumber Company, all of Winona, Minn,. 
and for the C. L. Colman Lumber Company of La Crosse, 
Wis.. has been in the district making a number of purchases 
Mr. Wells spent some time at the Potlatch Lumber Com 
pany’s mill at Potlatch, Idaho, 


Kenneth general manager of the Anaconda Copper 
& Milling Company's lumber department, of Anaconda, Mont., 
was in the city a few days this week on_ business. He 
reports that the company’s mill is operating full 10 hours. 

Improvements are being made on the Inland Empire Paper 
Company’s mill here which will increase its capacity from 
10 tons of pulp a day to 50 tons. The mill will be ready 
for operation about January 1, 1914 


Ross, 





FLATHEAD VALLEY LUMBER NEWS. 
Monv., July 19.—Demand is stronger than 

Orders are coming in freely and prices 
are satisfactory. All items of common are moving freely 
and stocks on hand are not increasing to any great 
extent, due to the fact that many of the mills are work- 
ing tie contracts, which materially decreases their 
yard stocks. Crop reports throughout the territory sup- 
plied by this district are encouraging and it is believed 
a bumper crop will be harvested. 

The Good Roads Convention held in Kalispell this 
week was the largest ever held within the State. One 


KALISPELL, 


for some time. 


on 


of the features of the convention was the automobile parade 
earrving the delegates to Swan Lake. There were 168 au 
tomobiles in the procession, carrying nearly 800 people. The 
next meeting will be held in Great Falls. 

Montan:n will have three magnificent exhibits—mining, 
agriculture and horticulture—at the Panama-Pacifie Interna- 


Exposition to be held at San Francisco in 1915. 


tional 
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MR. AND MRS. GEORGE R. CARR. 





‘arr, Mrs. Aura C. 
. Mortenson, 
KF rank 
Mortenson at 


Bricker, sister of the groom, Charles 
brother of the bride, all of Chicago, and 
Abbott. of Goshen, Ind., a classmate of Charles 
Williams College, came here to attend the 
wedding. fesides these about thirty San Francisco friends 
were present. Mr. and Mrs. Carr left on the steamer Mon 
golia for «a month’s sojourn in Tawaii. More than 200 
congratulatory telegrams were received from Illinois, Cali 
fornia and Oregon friends of the couple. One came from 
the Alumni association of the University of Illinois, of 
which the groom is president, offering the felicitation of 
the 3.000 members. Mr. Carr was graduated with the class 
of 1901 and was captain of the 1900 football team of the 
university. Mrs. Carr received messages from many of her 
classmates at Wellesley, from which she was graduated and 
where she took a prominent part in college affairs, being 
president of the Shakespeare Society during her senior year, 

Jacob Mortenson, the father of the bride, is heavily in- 
terested in sawmills and timberlands in California and 
Oregon. 








Lee-Evans. 


IpaAno, July 24.—-The Hazel Wray 
Evans, of this city, to Frank Dorsey Lee took place at the 
home of the bride’s parents July 10.) Mr. Lee is a young 
lumberman formerly associated with his father, B. F. Lee, 
in the retail lumber business of Vittsburgh, Pa. The last 
few years he has spent in Oregon, where he has been con- 
nected with the manufacturing and wholesaling end of the 
business. For the last yvear and a half he has made his 
headquarters at Baker, Ore., where he represented the 
American Lumber & Manufacturing Company, of Pittsburgh, 
buying and shipping large quantities of western pine from 
the eastern Oregon district. He recently accepted a position 


S0ISE, marriage of 





as sales manager for the Western Pine Lumber Company 
and will open a selling office for the company at Portland 
September 1. After an extended honeymoon trip Mr. and 
Mrs. Lee will be at home after September 1 in Portland. 
Oliver-Allen. 

KANSAS City, Mo... July 22.—R. J. Oliver, sales agent 
here for the Fort Smith Lumber Company. and Miss Gussie 
Allen, of San Angelo, Tex., were united in marriage July 


17. They have gone cast on a honeymoon trip. Mr. Oliver 


is a son of the late Roy Oliver, one of the best-known lum- 
hermen in this part of the country. The bride formerly 
was a stenographer, in lumber offices here. 





Hughes-Stephens. 


Derroir, Micn., July 25.—-Miss Gail Stephens, daughter 
of the Jate lumberman, Henry Stephens, became the bride. 
July 20, of Herbert Hughes. Mrs. Hughes is a brilliant and 


accomplished young woman 
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WISCONSIN 


CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 











Lumbermen Expect Trade Revival to Begin August 15 
—Prices of Hardwoods Being Maintained—Excellent 
Crop Prospects. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., July 22.—Ninety-seven permits rep- 
resenting an investment of $264,050 were granted last 
week, as compared with 95 permits representing a cost 
of $1,814,583 for the similar period in 1912. Taking 
the First National Bank item out of consideration, 
amounting to $1,600,000, for which permit was issued 
in the corresponding week last year, the building activ- 
ities for last week show an increase of $50,000 over the 
same week a year ago. 

Iumbermen are looking for the usual fall revival to 
begin about the middle of August this year. Stocks on 
hand at most of the manufacturing plants are light, due 
to ihe fact that most of these concerns have been buying in 
a “hand-to-mouth’” manner for so long. Consumers of 
lumber, especially in the hardwood line, seem to have felt 
that lower prices might be expected, but their predictions 
have not been borne out and wholesalers believe that prices 
will be well maintained from now on. While stocks at the 
northern mills seem to be increasing slightly, most of these 
concerns have been back on their orders and it does not 
look as though stocks would climb to a very high point. 
Most of the hardwood consuming industries are fairly busy 
and ought to be in the market soon for larger orders. Prices 
are holding steady. Plain dry oak is still in good demand at 
firm prices. Birch, maple and basswood in northern hard- 
woods seem to be in the lead. 

The crop outlook all over Wisconsin is unusually good this 
summer and unless the unforseen happens, a bumper crop 
ought to be harvested. Grain is now being harvested in many 
sections of the State and the yield promises to be heavy. 
fot days and warm nights, following extensive rains have 
resulted in the corn crop making excellent headway and 
overcoming the delay caused by late planting this spring. 


Officials in the agricultural college of the University of 
Wisconsin say that conditions are exceptionally good. It 


looks as though farmers ought to have plenty of money this 
fall and that there will be considerable building carried on 
in the country and in the smaller cities and towns about 
the State. Collections at most points about Wisconsin seem 
to be giving little trouble and the banks are all taking care 
of their customers. 

Col. J. T. Barber, president of the Northwestern Lumber 
Company, of Stanley, has announced that the Barber Lumber 
Company at Boise, Idaho, will soon begin doing business. It 
is understood that the plans of the company include the con- 
struction of a railroad from the Barber mill into Boise Basin, 
where the concern controls 30,000 acres of timberland. 

The Wisconsin & Michigan Railway. which taps a_ rich 
timber country and has been for sale for several years, is 
no longer on the market, due to the fact that John Marsch, a 
contractor of Chicago, the present owner, is satisfied with 
the road as an investment. It was formerly owned by 
John R. Walsh. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 


Shipments Showing Increase—Indications Are of a 
Good Market Through the Summer—Heavy Rains 
Keep Forest Fires Down. 


MARINETTE, WIs., July 22.—-In the face of a slacken- 
ing of orders shipments are picking up and indications 
are the market will hold up well through most of the 
summer. Excellent crop reports and much building are 
having their influence on lumber demands and account 
in a measure for the comparatively good tone of the 
market. There is a slight curtailing in some quarters 
and a tendency by a few furniture manufacturers and 
others to order in small lots in the belief that hardwood 
quotations will slump a bit, but there is not much to 
justify that expectation. Despite the freer shipments ot 
hardwood since the new stock has become available it is 
all being taken readily at present prices and there is 
very little prospect of a general downward trend in 
quotations. 

There is still much demand for hemlock and low-grade 
hardwoods for the box factories, and the white pine 
trade remains brisk, with prices very favorable to the 
wholesalers. The shingle market continues tight with more 
orders than can be taken care of. Cedar posts and poles 
which have been sluggish, as is usual at this time of the 
year, are moving better than for some time, The Republic 
Cedar Company, of this city, which was formed when the 
Republic Lumber Company went out of existence here, is 
buying posts and poles from northern points and has received 
some big shipments in the last few weeks. 


The cut of the N. Ludington Company, of this city. is 
being taken to the eastern markets. It was bought this 
spring by the Edward Hines Lumber Company, the deal 


including about 20,000,000 feet of pine and No. 3 hardwood. 
The Hines company has bought the cut of the N. Ludington 
Company for a number of years. 


The heavy rains of the spring and early summer have 
been an important factor in keeping down the forest fires, 


aceording to Edward F. Sandberg. a ranger for the Northern 
Forest Protective Association. ‘There have been but very 
few fires of consequence in upper Michigan, where the 
association is active, since May 


Shipping Activities. 


The steamer Oscoda, towing the schooners D. W. Jenness 
and Delta, took 1,225,000 feet of lumber to Buffalo from the 
N. Ludington Company; the steamer W. J. Carter brought 
in 250,000 feet from Wells and took 200,000 feet for Michi- 
gan City: the schooner Cora took 50,000 feet for Fish Creek : 
the gas schooner Arrow took 50,000 feet for Sturgeon Bay : 
the steamer Marshall F. Butters took 388.000 feet of hard- 
wood, a cargo valued at $13.000, for Ft. Williams, Ont.; the 
schooner Alice took 269,000 feet for Meaford, Ont.; the 
steamer N. J. Nessen took 366,000 feet for Chicago: the 
schooner Harvey Ransom Wrought in 25 cords of cedar bolts 
from Garden, Mich.; the gas schooner Emanuel brought in 
1,200 cedar posts and 300 ccdar poles from Little Cedar, 
Mich.; the steamer Albert Solper brought in 17,000 cedar 
posts from Sheldrake, Mich. 

The barge Levi Grant of Marinette, loaded with cedar 
posts, was blown ashore last week during a heavy storm at 
Cedar River, Mich. The high water during the storm caused 
about 1,000 logs owned by the Spies-Thompson Company of 
Menominee, to float away from the beach at Little Cedar, 
Mich. Arrangements have been made to attempt to recover 
them. 

The Oconto Company of Geonto, which has one of the 
best equipped mills in Wisconsin, has completed the installa- 


tion of an automatic fire extinguishing system at its plant. 
The extinguisher is attached to an emergency tank contain- 
ing 45,000 gallons of water and the system can be used in 
case of a dangerous fire in the city as well as one at the 
m 


The Keith & Hiles Company’s sawmill at Crandon has been 
closed for a few days because of a shortage in logs. The 
company is extending its logging railway to the rollways. 
but inclement weather has interfered with the work and has 
resulted in a shortage of timber to saw. 

The Rogers Lumber Company, of Nashville. 
secured a contract from the Underwood Veneer Company, of 
Wausau, to cut and saw at the Nashville plant the 30,000,000 
feet of hardwood on the veneer company’s tract of timber 
lying between Crandon and Nashville. The Rogers company 


Wis., has 


will extend its logging railway into the tract. The Under- 
wood company’s hardwood is one of the finest tracts left 


standing in northern Wisconsin. 





IN AND AROUND WAUSAU. 

Wausau, Wis., July 22.—The new planing mill of 
the Heinemann Lumber Company, of Merr‘Il, has been 
placed in commission and is now running steadily. The 
plant is unique in that all the machines are operated 
by individual motors and, while small, the mill has a 


daily capacity of ten cars of finished lumber a day. The 
cost of operation is reduced to a minimum by a series of 
tracks which permit the handling of lumber on a_ most 
economic basis. 


R. S. Kellogg and wife left today for Green Bay to attend 
the midsummer meeting of the Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association. From there they will go 
to Cadillac, Mich., where Mr. Kellogg will spend a week 
lecturing on forestry and lumbering before the students of 
the Biltmore Forestry School. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Rhodes, of Chicago, spent several days 
here as guests of R. S. Kellogg and W. C. Landon. Mr. 
Rhodes is secretary of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
a a ~ — to Green Bay to attend the 
convention of the Norther - *K © Tar é 
eo tec ol Ag tn Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
_F. H. Pardoe, who has been a timberland factor 
city for many years, has moved to Minneapolis, where he 
will continue in the same line of business handling Wis 
consin, western and southern timberlands. — o 


in this 





IN THE HEMLOCK COUNTRY. 
MELLEN, W Is., July 22.—Logging operations are now 
in full swing in the Park Falls Lumber Company’s 
camps and the trains will begin hauling Monday. Over 
400 men are now employed in the different camps and many 
more are needed. During last week a number arrived daily 
to work in the woods and as they are now remaining on the 
job better since logging operations have begun, no further 
difficulty is expected along this line. ‘ 

The Northern Lumber Company's mill has been completely 
overhauled and is ready to begin operation. The total cost 
of the improvement will be about $15,000. One hundred and 
twenty-five men will be employed in the saw and planing 
mills. The company receives a trainload of logs every day 
from the camps in northern Michigan where it has 25.000 
acres of timberland. an 


MINNESOTA 


A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 23.—June receipts of lum- 
ber at Minneapolis, according to the traffie division of 
the Civic & Commerce Association, were 25,150,000 feet, 
compared with 25,450,000 feet for June, 1912. Ship- 
ments for the month were 16,075,000 feet, compared with 
19,600,000 last year. 

Russell Griffin, of New York, purchasing agent for 
the Western Electrie Company, was in Minneapolis last 
week with J. C. Kirkpatrick, of the National Pole Com- 
pany, Escanaba, Mich., endeavoring to place an order for a 
large number of poles. 

C. D. Gibbs, of the Stack-Gibbs Lumber Company, Gibbs, 
Idaho, was in Minneapolis last week on his way home after 
a business trip to eastern lumber centers. 

I. B. Anderson, manager of the W. I. Carpenter 
Lumber Company, is back from a business trip to Iowa ter- 
ritory. 

_ Retailers who visited the Minneapolis market in the last 
few days included J. A. Andrews, of the W. C. Buchanan 
Lumber Company, Sioux Falls, S. Dak.: W. Z. Sharp, Sioux 














sales 


Falls. S. Dak.: A. . Heaton, of Lambert & Heaton. Arena, 
N. Dak.: Hans Petersen, of Peterson & Quale. Willmar. 
Minn.; and J. W. Raymond, of Raymond & Kepler, Daw- 
son, N. Dak. 


W. D. Bartell, of the Joyce-Bartell Lumber Company, is 
one of the happiest and proudest fathers in Minneapolis, 
since his baby boy. Gordon Bartell, was adjudged the 
finest Minneapolis baby between the ages of 1 and 2 years, 
in the baby contest conducted as part of the Woman's 
Club baby welfare exhibit. A jury of phyiscians gave a 
great deal of time and care to judging several hundred 
babies, and finally awarded the silver cup for “yearlings” 
to Gordon. 

H. S. Childs, secretary and chief inspector of the North- 
ern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, is inspecting mills 
in northern and northwestern Minnesota, including Walker, 
Cass Lake, Akeley, Park Rapids, Bemidji, Spooner and Inter- 
national Falls. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DULUTH, MINN., July 23.—Surveyors are running lines 
for the extension of the Backus Railroad from Loman, 
Koochiching County, to Spooner. This is now con- 
structed west from International Falls to Loman, and 
is to be extended early next spring to deliver logs at the 
company’s mill at Spooner. The mill will be provided 
with a hot pond, and will be operated winter and sum- 
mer. Spooner is:on Rainy River, and that stream fur- 
nishes a great deal of the timber during the open season 
of navigation. The Beaudette river also contributes to 
the mill industry at Beaudette and Spooner, as it flows 
into the Rainy at that point. Beaudette and Spooner 
are separated only by the Beaudette river. 

There is a lull in new building projects in Duluth, but 
last week’s building permits aggregated over $61,000. 

Finch Bros., of Superior, timbermen, have removed 
from that city to Duluth. ' 

The Kaiser Lumber Company, an Eau Claire concern, 
operating near Courderay, Wis., is loading logs nights 
as well as days. Much of the timber is hardwood, and 
all of it is shipped to the mills at Eau Claire. 








| A High Quality Wood 





















































































For High Grade Veneers 


Popular with builders because of 
its rich beautiful color and highly 
artistic effects that can be obtained 
@ Favored by 


manufacturres because of its availa- 


in a variety of finish. 


bility and the ease with which it can 
be worked. 








Presents a Softness Possessed by Few Other Woods. 





1. STEPHENSON CO., 


Wells, Mich. 
SAWYER GOODMAN CO., 
Marinette, Wis. 
GOODMAN LUMBER CoO., 
Goodman, Wis. 
BUSWELL LBR. & MFG. CO., 
Wausau, Wis. 


JOHN OELHAFEN, 
Tomahawk, Wis. 
DIAMOND LUMBER CO., 
Green Bay, Wis. 


FLANNER-STEGER LAND & 
LUMBER Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


FOSTER-LATIMER LUMBER CO., 































Cc. A. GOODYEAR LUMBER CO., 
Tomah, Wis. 


WORCESTER LUMBER CO., 
Chassell, Mich, 


G. W. JONES LUMBER CO., 
Appleton, Wis. 


NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO. 
Eau Claire, Wis. < 


RIB LAKE LUMBER CO., 
Rib Lake, Wis. 


WILLOW RIVER LUMBER OCO., 








Melien, Wis. | 


Ltd. 











\ New Richmond, Wis. (] 
. HACKLEY-PHELPS-BONNELL CO f 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
\ 4 
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PITTSBURGH 





For Quick 


Sale 






We have in stock 
White Pine 


Write, wire or phone for price. 


1 car 4-4 No. 1 Cuts 
and 
2 cars 4-4 No. 2 Cuts 








Detailed list of other stock 
upon request. 


Babcock Lumber Co. 


Successors to E. V. Babcock & Co. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Soft 


Cork White Pine 


Will gladly quote delivered prices either rough or 
dressed. Have a good stock all grades and thick- 
nesses, but anxious to move few cars each of 


5-4, 6-4 and 8-4 No. 2 and 3 Cuts 


Shop 
Lumber 
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to make piling room for new sawing. Stock is 
dry and bright and out of big cork pine timber. 
Tonawanda Grades. 


American Lumber & Mfg. Co. : 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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IDAHO 
White Pine Specials 


1x 12 No. 1 Common, 
1x12 No. 2 Common. 
4-4” 5-4” 6-4” 8-4” D Selects. 


Good Dry Stock—Special Prices For 30 Days. 


WM. SCHUETTE & CO., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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West Penn are Co. 


Wholesaie Lumber 
WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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FOR SALE 


5 cars 1x6 to 12” Mill Cull Spruce S2S. 
3 cars 5-4x6 to 12” Select Spruce. 
2 cars 6-4x6 to 12” Select Spruce. 


Also a nice stock of 1” and 2” Select 
Spruce in assorted widths and lengths. 


B. W. CROSS LUMBER CO. 


940 and 941 Oliver Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. 




















“TERHUNE_ LUMBER co. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. \ 


Will appreciate your stock lists, 
and lowest prices. 








CLIMAX TALLY BOOK. 


Handiest thing for the purpose you have ever seen. 
hardwood lumberman should have one. Designed by a prac- 
tical hardwood inspector who knew what was wanted. 
Bound in sheep, with stiff covers and thumb and finge 
straps. Size of book, closed, 444x8% inches. _ Price per 
copy, 75 cents; six copies, $4; twelve copies, $7.50. Sample 
yages free. Published and for sale by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 


Every 





MICHIGAN 








FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 


Excellent Condition of Trade—Crops in Good Shape 
and an Excellent Fall Demand Is Predicted—Furni- 
ture Buyers Active. 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., July 22.—Both retail and whole- 
sale lumber dealers here ee trade conditions excel- 
lent. Building is active and the retail yards have an 
incessant demand for material, especially in the north 
end. The crop conditions throughout the State have 
developed to the extent that the results are surprising, 
and even now wholesale dealers are feeling tke results, 


and all are almost positive that the fall ‘trade will be 
enormous. 


Total arrivals during the furniture season broke all 
records last Saturday w ith 1,409, an increase over the same 
period a year ago of 174; the total is expected to reach 
1.500 when the belated buyers have all arrived. As a result 
of the record-breaking season, the exhibitors at home and 
from other cities are well pleased. The consensus is that 
the season's buying has been good despite conditions that 
were not altogether favorable. Prospects for fall trade are 
reported excellent. 

The Stearns Lumber Company, of this city, did a bit of 
shipping last week, which contrasted with everyday shipping 
it believes is a record-breaker. On July 1, the company 
received a telephone order for a car of 4-inch yellow pine 
flooring, which was relayed by the local office by telegraph 
to the company mill at Century, Fla., which place the car 
left July 8. On July 15, the ear reached its destination 
at Cadillac, Mich., and was placed on the same day. Con- 
sidering that the starting point and destination of the car 
were both about at extremes of the land, the company 
justifiably believes that the shipment was somewhat ®ut 
of the ordinary, and is going to put up no feeble effort to 
secure somewhat similar service henceforward. 

The circuit eourt of appeals for the sixth district sat in 
this city last week. Judge John W. Warrington stated the 
rebating cases of the Grand Rapids & Indiana Railway Com. 
pany and the Nichols & Cox Lumber Company had been ad- 

vanced and assigned for argument at the November session, 
the first week in that month. The motion to correct the 
record in the case of the Stearns Salt & Lumber Company 
versus Hammond, was granted. 





NORTHERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 
MANISTIQUE, MicH., July 21—0O, W. Brightman, 
former manager of the Bird & Wells Lumber Company’ 8 
plant at W ausaukee, Wis., has moved to Baltimore, Md., 


where he has opened an office for the Massee-Felton 
Lumber Company, of Macon, Ga. Mr. Brightman ac- 


quired an interest in the company several years ago. 
The schooner Mary Gregory took a cargo of posts to 


Milwaukee last week. 
The mill of the Hatten Lumber Company, at New 
London, Wis., is operating day and night shifts. Senator 


W. H. Hatten, head of the company, 
is moving steadily 
reduced. 

A considerable quantity of logs was shipped this 
season by rail to New London, Wis., and rafted down 
the Wolf River for the Allen Lumber Company, at 


says that lumber 
and the stock in the yards is much 


Fremont. The company has completed its saw and 
planing mill. 

A raft of 5,000 cords of pulpwood has been success- 
fully towed 120 miles from Port Arthur, Ont., to Ash- 
land, Wis., and will be shipped thence by rail to the 
Interlake Pulp & Paper Company, of Appleton, Wis. 


The company will receive five similar rafts during the 
summer. 

The will of the late William Holmes, the Menominee 
lumberman, was found to contain but nine words, merely 
stating that he left his property to his wife. The estate 
inventories less than $50,000. 





THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 

Bay City AND SAGINAW, Micu., July 22.—Charles A. 
Bigelow, of the Kneeland-Bigelow Company, says that 
available stocks of hardwood lumber fit to ship were 
never so low in the Saginaw Valley as at the present 
time, and that there is a demand for everything that can 
be shipped. The hemlock trade is in much the same con- 
dition. The output of hardwoods in eastern Michigan will 
probably be somewhat less than it was in 1912. 

John C. Ross, of Wentworth & Ross, went to Detroit 
Monday to meet with the hardwood manufacturers of the 


State. The plant of the firm in Bay City has been running 
ten hours a day steadily and the firm has experienced a 


good business. 

At Saginaw the Bliss & Van Auken Lumber 
building two large warehouses at the plant, one 100 by 200 
feet in area and the other 60 by 100, one for the retail 
business and the other for storing maple flooring lumber. 
Other additions to the plant are also being made. 


Company is 





THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. , 

Detroit, Micu., July 21.—The market continues quiet, 
not as much activity being evidenced as a month ago. 
The inactivity of the market is ascribed by Thomas For- 
man to the feeling that prices are more likely to decline 
than to increase. The weakness in yellow pine continues, 
although as yet the northern pines have not been affected in 
price as a result. 

Nine of the prominent hardwood lumbermen of Detroit 
have. organized the Detroit Hardwood Club, its purpose 
being to sustain and increase a friendly interest in the 
lumber business locally; or, as stated by Secretary CF" 
McClure, ‘‘ The objects of this organization will be closer 
relations with each other when conducting their business ; 
also closer relations with the Detroit hardwood lumber 
consumers dealing with the Detroit Hardwood Club.’’ 

The club will establish a credit bureau for the benefit 
of its own members and will perform other functions 
which it is hoped will be of great benefit to the hard- 
wood trade in general. The organization’s membership 
includes J. P. Scranton, W. D. Brownlee, J. R. Sickles- 
steel, these being, respectively, president, vice-president 
and treasurer, and George J. McClure, J. M. Clifford, 








C. W. Leech, E. W. Leech, J. M. Butcher, and H. C. 
Dow. C. F. MeClure, as stated, is secretary. 

Charles L. Weeks, of Hunton & Weeks, a og the whole- 
sale market as dull, but steady, although there is a better 
tone in stocks. The gradual decline of interest in con- 
flicting political issues and the positive assurance of bumper 
crops in the early fall have a tendency to give confidence to 


the market outlook. 
Commodore Charles W. Kotcher, head of the C. W. Kot- 
cher Lumber Company, Detroit, is chairman of the Perry 


Centennial regatta committee and is expected to make the 
biggest event in the history of power boat rasing a success. 

Construction work represented by the building permits 
taken out in Detroit last week aggregated $764,595, as com- 
pared with $715,925 for the previous week and $526,625 
for the corresponding week last year. 





LUMBER COMPANY EXPANDS OPERATIONS. 

ALPENA, MicH., July 21.—The Richardson Lumber 
Company, of Alpena and Bay City, Mich., Saturday, 
July 19, bought the Loud-Hoeft lumber properties in 
Presque Isle County, Mich. The important part of this 
purchase was the timber, consisting of approximately 
50,000,000,000 feet located on the D. & M. road, on 
which the Richardson Lumber Company is operating. 
This timber runs over 50 percent maple, with less than 
25 percent hemlock and the balance mixed hardwoods. 
Purchase includes a band and circular mill and a stave 
and heading outfit at Rogers City and the steamer 
Starke. ‘This timber will work nicely in connection with 
the operations of the Richardson Lumber Company. 
Whether the Rogers City mill will be operated has not 
yet been decided. 


LAKE ERIE PORTS 


FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 














Lake Lumber Trade Shows Increased Activity, Par- 
ticularly in Hemlock and White Pine—Summer For- 
estry Camp to Be Conducted by State College. 
BuFFALO, N. Y., July 23.—Last week has been some- 

what active in the lake lumber trade and a number of 

cargoes have been received, chiefly of hemlock and white 
pine. The yard of Montgomery Bros. & Co. is unload- 
ing the Jay Gould, which brought in 1,000,000 feet of 
hemlock. Last week the same yard received the Wool- 
son, With 850,000 feet of white pine. The Scotia brought 

774,000 feet of low-grade lumber for the Lackawanna 

steel plant. The M. T. Green had a eargo of 375,000 

feet and the J. H. Shrigley brought 2,500 ties and 

25,000 posts for E. M. Upton, of Rochester. 

The Hugh McLean Lumber Company has opened an 
office at St. Bernard, near Cincinnati, for the handling 
of southwestern hardwoods. The company is running ail 
its sawmills as strongly as possible, Bathurst and Cas- 
ecapedia mills being run both day and night with the 
idea of cutting out 65,000,000 feet of Canadian spruce 
lumber this year. 

The A. A. Engle Lumber Company has arranged to cut 
the 25,000,000 feet of timber on a tract at Irwin, Tenn., 
during the next four years. Half of this timber is hem- 
lock and the balance consists of white and yellow pine, 
as well as various hardwoods. President G. A. Corson 
is at Irwin and expects to remain away from Buffalo 
for several weeks. 

Building permits last week numbered 67, with 32 frame 
dwellings. The total cost of permits was $107,500, 
which is rather below the recent average. 

The sawmill of C. L. Wilmot at Rome, Pa., is reported 
to be one of the busiest industries in Bradford County. 
Mr. Wilmot is working on a contract to furnish 50,000 
hardwood wedges every sixty days for use in the exten- 
sion to the New York City subway and shipments are 
being made at Wysox, Pa. The wedges are 1 foot long, 
3 inches wide and 11% inches at the butt. 

A summer forest camp is to be run during August 
by the State college of forestry and the spot selected 
is Hoel Pond, just north of Upper Saranae Lake. This 
will be the first summer camp ever held for men outside 
of the student body of the institution and the men, 
who will probably number 25 or 30, will live in tents. A 
large tent will be used for lecture purposes, both special 
courses and field work being on the program. Among 
those who will take part in the lectures and talks are 
©. R. Pettis, of the State conservation commission; 
H. R. Bristol, forester of the Delaware & Hudson Rail- 
road, and Dean Baker. 





FOREST CITY TRADE NOTES. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, July 22.—The difference between 


the local wholesale and retail markets is this: The 
retailers are busy and the wholesalers are not. Local 
building is giving the yards practically all they can do 


to keep up with their orders. Wholesalers find that the 
yards are not anxious to buy. Yellow pine prices are 
still unsettled. Notwithstanding that most of the yards 
are doing practically a capacity business competition is 
severe to the extent that much lumber is being sold at 
a small margin of profit. 

The Cleveland Building Trades’ Credit Association 
held a meeting at the Chamber of Commerce auditorium 
last Wednésday to discuss the, mew mec hanics’ liendaw, 
which will go into effect August 7. A. C. Klumph, man- 
ager of the Cuyahoga Lumber Company, and president 
of the Ohio Lumbermen’s Credit Association, explained 
the law by section. H. A. Conlin, of Toledo, and R. M. 
Lueas, of “Columbus, members of the executive committee 
of the Ohio Lumbermen’s Credit Association, as lawyers 
answered many inquiries as to various interpretations of 
the law. 

The Cleveland Lumber Club will hold its regular 
monthly outing, accompanied by its usual baseball game 
at Dover Inn, Saturday afternoon, July 26. 
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Trade Continues Dull—Buyers Confining Orders to Re- 
quirements—Price Situation Well Held—Wholesalers 
and Millmen Awaiting Developments. 

New York, July 22.—'Trade continues on an extremely 
dull basis and buyers confine their new orders to actual 
requirements, which are limited. Building construction 
progresses very slowly and all through the market there 
is an attitude of waiting. Wholesalers find it difficult 
to get orders, but as a general rule the price situation 
is well held and the feeling is strong that nothing can 
be gained by pushing stocks on a market which is not 
willing to buy regardless of prices. Yards are moving 
very cautiously, preferring to take chances on what they 
have to pay in the future and wholesalers and millmen 
are simply awaiting developments. 

The American Pulley Company has moved its New 
York branch from 203 Lafayette Street into more com- 
modious quarters at Grand and Greene Streets. At the 
new address is carried a complete stock of ‘‘ American?’ 
belt pulleys and here orders will be received for reels, 
spools, beams, sash pulleys and pressed steel shapes. 

Trade Notes in Brief. 

Hugh MeLean, of HWugh McLean Lumber Company, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., harwood wholesaler, was in town last week 
looking over the hardwood situation. He says a fair run 
of inquiries for early fall shipment is coming along and 
that prices hold up unusually well and as stocks among 
the consuming trade are light, any kind of an improve- 
ment in the general situation will again send hardwood 
prices upward. 

The Harry 8S. Lafond Company, which has been connected 
with the local wholesale yellow pine trade for a number of 
years has been engaged as eastern sales agent to repre- 
sent the Kirby Lumber Company, well-known shortleaf and 
yellow pine manufacturer of Houston, Tex. Mr. Lafond 
will have associated with him Lee Carothers, of St. Louis, 


Mo., who has been with the Kirby Lumber Company for 
several years. Hereafter the Harry S. Lafond Company 
will confine itself exclusively to the new representation, 


and the large output back of the operation gives the com- 
pany a big line of stock to handle. 

¥. Babcoetk, of the Babcock Lumber Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., spent a day in town last week with local man- 
ager, H. A. Gott. Mr. Babcock reports a slow demand for 
southern pine Dut states that the situation in other lines, 
especially hemlock, is held unusually well. Stocks at mill 
points are braken and a good range of prices is -received. 

Stetson, Cufler & Redman, one of the largest local dis- 
tributers of eastern spruce lumber, recently unloaded a 
eargo from the Jron Queen containing 1,500,000 feet of 
spruce lumber, all of which went to the retail yard of the 
Cross, Austin & Ireland Lumber Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
At the same time Stetson, Cutler & Redman unloaded an- 
other vessel containing over 1,000,000,000 feet. 

The Jersey City Lumber Company, of Jersey City, N. J 


_ 
-~ 


has opened a storage yard in connection with its retail 
lumber business. The company has sixteen city lots avail- 
able for storage purposes. 





THE TONAWANDAS. 

NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., July 22.—The R. T. Jones 
Lumber Company is getting its stock down by vessel as 
rapidly as possible and expects to have its lake ship- 
ments closely cleaned up before October 1. Fully 20,000,- 
000 feet will have arrived at the yard on Tonawanda 
Island by the end of July. At least 10,000,000 more will 
be brought down before the close of the season. The barge 
Holland is wnloading and the company has four more boats 
either loading or on the way down the lakes. 

L. S. DeGraff, of A. Weston & Son, and wife are members 
of a party making an automobile trip through Pennsylvania. 

Maurice Preisch, of the Haines Lumber Company, is on a 
business trip to New York and other points in the East. 

William Hf. Stradella, of the Northern Lumber Company, 
and family have returned from an automobile trip through 
the New England States and New York. : ; 

Fred Fassett, of Bush & Fassett, New York, and wife 
are spending two weeks with relatives in North Tonawanda. 





NORTH ATLANTIC COAST 











LUMBERYARD EXTENSIONS. 

Boston, Mass., July 21.—The Curtis & Pope Lumber 
Company recently acquired the Johnson lumberyard at 
Quiney, adjoining its own plant, that of the Quincey 
Lumber Company. A few days ago it completed ar- 
rangemerts for the South Bay Storage Wharf, which 
will place its four water yards in position to discharge 
about twenty vessels at one time, which will be a feature 
to the Boston market, and will relieve the somewhat con- 
jested Roxbury Canal condition. 





THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 

BANnGor, ME., July 21—Two months ahead of time 
the West Branch logs, the last drive of the season, are 
running into Penobscot boom, and the anxiety of the 
millmen concerning their year’s supply is over. Time 
was when the West Branch came in as early as July 4 
and contained 50,000 to 70.000 feet, all saw logs, but now, 
although the cut is as heavy as ever, 75 percent of the 
logs are for pulp mills. This year the drive contains 18,000,- 
000 feet of saw logs. They belong to Sutherland & Hodgins, 
I. K. Stetson, John Largay & Son, the Jordan Lumber 
Company and others. The Great Northern Paper Company, 
which now cuts upward of 50,000,000 feet on the West 
Branch, makes the drive as far as Shad Pond, where the 
saw logs are sorted out and turned over to the Penobscot 
kog Driving Company for the run to boom. This year the 
Great Northern did not wait for some of its logs that were 
stranded or moving slowly in small streams, but hurried 
the main drive, with the result that the logs are here in 
mid-July instead of two months later. 

About 11,000,000 feet of logs have been handled at Ban- 
gor boom, where rafting for the local mills is done, and the 
erew is working on a drive of 6,000,000 feet. 


The Kennebec drive is moving fast, with a crew of 125 
R. contains about 135,000,000 feet, including saw and 
ogs. 

umbermen say that the spruce bud worm, sometimes 
called the sawfiy, which made it« appearance in the woods 


men. 
pul 





of the State about three years ago, is appearing in greater 
numbers than ever, and those who are interested in the 
lumber business and those familiar with woods are very 
much worried, for there seems to be no parasite in view 
that will destroy it. The worm which greatly resembles a 
brown-tail moth, is about %-ineh long, light brown in color 
and gathers in clusters in the buds of softwood trees, and 
is not only destroying spruce and fir, but all other ever- 
green trees. 

The Maine Last Block Company has been organized in 
Auburn, with $150,000 capital stock. Amos G. Fitz, of 
Auburn, is president,.and George C. Schelter, of Rochester, 
N. Y., is treasurer. 


THE KEYSTONE STATE 


QUAKER CITY NEWS. 














General Situation Shows Trade Has Confidence in the 
Future—Hardwood Demand Keeps Prices Firm— 
Volume of Building Materials Sold Large. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., July 21.—That there is a better 

toue to the lumber business is the best that ean be said 
vf the conditions prevailing during the last week. Volume 
does not seem to have increased, but more inquiries are 
reported, and the opinion that fall business will be good 
is so firmly rooted that many have decided to sit tight 
and hold firm during the summer dullness. Business is 
probably up to the average for the time of year, but it 
suffers by comparison with the busy months of last 
spring and winter. With the exception of a few items 
in yeilow and North Carolina pine, prices are” holding 
still, even on the smaller volume, which shows that the 
trade as a whole has confidence in the future. 

The demand for hardwoods, while not active, is live 
enough to keep prices firm, and to keep stocks from 
accumulating to any great extent. Hardwood flooring 
is in good demand. Plain and quartered oak are generally 
reported as a little firmer. Birch, beech, maple and gum are 
holding their own. Chestnut and poplar are reported by 


some as quiet but firm. Ash is active at good prices. 
White pine is moving better, low grade being in strong 


demand. Spruce is firm and fairly active. Hemlock has 
been somewhat affected by the softening in North Carolina, 
pine, but little except a few boards seems to be offered at 
off-list prices. Cypress is moving steadily and prices do not 
fluctuate. ‘The immediate condition of yellow pine is not 
sitisfactory, but the feeling seems to be pretty general 
that any accumulation of stock that may be made in the 
next few weeks will be quickly absorbed by the fall busi- 
ness. Southern mills are just now coming to a point where 
they have some stock on hand and more inducements have 
been offered than for some time. Northern Carolina box, 
roofers and flooring are still somewhat soft, but, with the 
decreasing transit shipments, will rapidly recover to a nor- 
mal point. Sizes are not weak. Cypress shingles are 
active and firm in price, and cedar shingles move fairly 
well at easy prices. Lath have been temporarily off on big 
shipments, but they went so quickly that the market re- 
covered almost immediately. 

Building lumber is not moving as rapidly as might be 
desired, although the volume of business being done is large. 
Factory construction is down to minimum, and dwelling 
construction is low, but during last week 186 permits were 
issued, for 211 operations, the value of which is estimated 
at $1,392,960. Tenement house work has come up big, 
over $600,000 worth having been undertaken so far this 
month, and places of amusement are also prominent. 

General business conditions are affected by many adverse 
conditions, but. still the commercial reports say that these 
are offset, and business is satisfactory except for a scar- 
city of ready cash. 

The railroads are issuing the usual warning of a probable 
ear shortage, with the intimation that it may be worse 
than usual this year. 

The breaking of two dams near Milford, Del., caused 
considerable loss to Hearn’s and Short’s lumberyards, thou- 
sands of feet of lumber being carried away. One of the 
employees in the latter yard took an involuntary cruise on 
a lumber pile, but was rescued. 

The 8. B. Dill Lumber Company has added George W. 
McKee, an experienced lumber salesman, to its road force. 

The Colonial Lumber Company will soon give up its down 
fown office and move to a fine office building it is erect- 
ing in connection with its new yard at American Street and 
Allegheny Avenue. This concern has had a down town 
office for cleven years, but will now carry a wholesale stock 
in its yard, for prompt local shipments, and will rent 
storage room to the trade. 

Schofield Bros. have taken Joseph L. Johnson from the 
Saltkeatchie mill, where he has been in charge of the office, 
and given him New York State territory, exclusive of New 
York City. 

J. B. Lahr, New England representative of Schofield Bros., 
was recently operated on successfully for appendicitis at the 
German Hospital, and is now recuperating at his home. 
He hopes to be able to resume his duties early in August. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER. 


Trade Shows More Cheerful Tone—Steel Mills Mak- 
ing Important Extensions to Plants—Coal Mines 
Working to Capacity. 

PITTSBURGH, PA., July 21.—Indications are of a more 
cheerful tone in the lumber trade of Pittsburgh, and it 
seems to be growing as time passes. The East is buy- 
ing better and in larger volume. Local conditions have 
not changed materially insofar as the building trade is 
concerned, but industries are calling for a full ailot- 
ment of lumber and only in rare instances have they 
asked shipments to be held back for a short time. These 
requests, however, are not unusual at this season when 
repairs are under way and operations are temporarily 
halted. In general business there is a bright aspect 
seen all around. 

In the iron industry no slowing down of mill opera- 
tions has been apparent and the average output is 
being maintained. There is a general move for improve- 
ments in the steel mills, and some important extensions to 
plants are under way or about to be made. Railroads, 
while hard pressed in a financial way, are not stopping in 
their improvement programs. Coal mining continues the 
surprise of the Pittsburgh district, mines working to ca- 
pacity and the average prices for.coal are at a record level. 
It is becoming a serious question of whether the consum- 
ers’ needs will be met this season, especially for gas coal, 
which demand is growing tremendously owing to the with- 
drawal of crude oil from that trade. 

Mercantile lines are reporting better midsummer trade 
than last year, and low condition of stocks seems general. 
This condition exists in nearly all the basic industries of 
Pittsburgh at this time. 

George Camp, jr., of the Camp Manufacturing Company, 


W.VA. SPRUCE 10 HARDWOODS | 








Pocahontas Lumber Co. 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


Office: 
BROOKVILLE, PA. 








Mills: 
BURNER, W. VA. 





S. E. Slaymaker & Co. 


SPRUCE 
HARDWOODS 
HEMLOCK 


Office —- Fifth Avenue Bld.. »-= NEW YORK CITY. 
Mills: — Cass, West Virginia. 





William Whitmer & Sons, 


Incorporated 
Franklin Bank Bldg,, PHILADELPHIA. 


— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


W. VA. SPRUCE, WHITE 
PINE AND HEMLOCK. 


LONG and SHORTLEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 





United States Spruce Lumber Co. 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


Office and Mills: - . 








“MARION, VA. 





W. W. DEMPSEY 


Spruce, Hemlock and 
Hardwoods 


New York Office: 
No. 18 Broadway. 


General Office: 
JOHNSTOWN, PA. 





Laurel River Lumber Company 
SPRUCE, REMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


JENNINGSTON, ° - WEST VIRGINIA 





Hadentine Lumber Company, Inc. 
Office: CAMDEN, N. J. 


Spruce, Hemlock and Hardwoods 


Mills Annual Cut 200 Million Feet. 
N. C. PINE CYPRESS WHITE PINE 





GEORGE CRAIG & SONS, 
Spruce, Hemlock 
and Hardwoods 


OFFICE: - : 








PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Cherry River Boom & Lumber Co. 
Office:—SCRANTON, PA. 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK AND 
HARDWOODS 








MILLS: — Richwood, Camden-on-Gauley and Holcomb, W. Va ~ 
MESS TENTS, 
COOKING TENTS, 


TENT STABLE TENTS. 


Write for Prices and Estimates to 


Missouri Tent & Awning Co. 
210 Chestnut St., ST. LOUIS. DALLAS, MEMPHIS. 
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HARDWOODS 





Buyers of Flooring 
In Less Than Carloads 


find our methods of delivering at car- 
load prices interesting. It might ap- 
peal to you—better let us quote you on 


MAPLEand BEECH 


LOORIN 


and explain how we doit. A good 
stock enables us to fill orders with- 
out delay. 


TELECODE USED. 














Is the product of one of the best equipped mills 
in the country and comes in 


Maple and Birch 


WRITE TODAY FOR PRICES. 


Foster-Latimer Lumber Co. 
MELLEN, WISCONSIN. 














WE CAN SHIP QUICK 


125,000 ft. 4-4 No. 2A common Poplar 
16,500 ft. 4-4 No. 1 common Poplar. 
11,500 ft. 4-4 clear Saps and selects Poplar. 
24,500 ft. 4-4 1st and 2nd Poplar. 
3 cars 12-4 & 16-4 No. 2A com. & bet. Poplar. 
5 cars 4-4 No. 1 common and better Chestnut. 
2 cars 4-4 log run Sycamore. 


If interested, we will be glad to quote you prices. 


The Ward Lumber Co., Inc. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 








-» White—-OAK—Red<— 


Quartered and Plain White Oak 38 to 3” 
Plain Red Oak, Bridge Plank, Car Oak, 
Furniture Stock, White Oak Piling. 


Varner Land & Lumber Co. 


GERIDGE (Lonoke Co.) ARKANSAS. 















Uniform in quality, grade 
and size. <A trade winner 
for dealers who have repu- 
tations to sustain. 


Inquiries Solicited. 


Walling Lumber & Mfg. Company 


McMinnville, Tenn. 

















returned last week from Florida and the South where he 

has been for some weeks. Mr. Camp is more than opti- 

mistic in his views regarding the lumber trade, and has 

reason to be judging from recent favorable contracts made 

for large lots of yellow pine. He believes that the fall 

Season is going to show a general revival in demand and a 
f normal trade conditions all over the field. 


The Babcock Lumber Company notes a better tone to de- 
mand especially as affecting spruce and hemlock, while the 
hardwood lines seem to have taken on a strong active at- 
titude so far as the needs of the consumers are concerned. 

The Western Lumber Company reports industrial buying 
of lumber as very satisfactory. The company also notes a 
stiffer tone to yellow pine board stock. 





NEWS FROM THE 





HARDWOOD FIELD 








VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 


Leading Distributers Increasing Their Stocks Prepara- 
tory to a Heavy Fall Demand—Market Promises to 
be Strong Soon. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., July 22.—Plain-sawed white oak is 
still leading in demand and it is in excellent request. 
Ash and choice gum are having a fair movement and 
high-grade cottonwood is selling better than it has for 
some time. Low-grade cottonwoed is having a_ better 
sale than it did a short time ago and is likely to improve 
as the season advauces. The leading distributers here are 
increasing their stocks as fast as they can and are now in 
good shape for the fall season. The outlook points to a 
much stronger condition of the market within a short 
time. Cypress continues quiet but there is still a season- 
able volume of business being done all the time. 

The Thomas & Proetz Lumber Company reports a 
seasonable volume of business being done with little 
trouble in taking care of it. Oak is being called for more 
than any other item, but orders for other material are 
coming in also. Mr. Wiese is in the East on his vacation 
and will not be back until August 1. 

The Steele & Hibbard Lumber Company reports business 
good as could be looked for at this time of the year. Prices 
are a little depressed at the present time, but they are 
expected to return to a higher level as soon as the fall 
trade starts. The company is devoting all its time to 
stocking up for the fall trade and intends to have a large 
stock on hand to take care of the big business it expects 
this fall. 

L. M. Borgess, of the Steele & Hibbard Lumber Company, 
returned from a selling trip through Iowa and other northern 
sections last week. He is very optimistic over fall business 
He says crops are good, and with stocks in the various line 
yards and at the factories very low, heavy buying must be 
done in order that the requirements may be met. 

E. H. Luehrman, of the Charles F. Luehrman Hard 
wood Lumber Company, is well satisfied with the amount of 


business. There is a seasonable demand for all kinds of 
lumber. Oak, ash and gum, however, are items most in 
demand. Prices are holding up well under the circum- 
a The outlook is very promising for a heavy fall 
usiness. 


An excellent trade is reported by the Lothman Cypress 
Company, in spite of the general quietness prevailing overy- 
where in the market. E. W. Blumer, the sales manager of 
the company, says he looks for a big demand for cypress 
this fall and is getting in shape to take care of it by laying 
in a big stock. 

R. U. Fletcher, local manager of the Hooton Hardwood 
Lumber Company, says business is fair and that the com- 
pany is beginning to feel much encouraged over the outlook 
for fall trade. Mr. McRoberts, of the selling staff, is on 
the road covering northern Illinois and parts of Iowa and 
Kansas, and has sent in some sizable orders. 

Frank Liebke says the C. F. Liebke Hardwood Mill & 
Lumber Company is getting its share of orders. Most of 
them are for ash. Cutting is being done as fast as possible 
on shipments of logs received recently in order to be ready 
for the fall demand. 

The mill and the yards of the Julius Seidel Lumber Com- 
pany are busy. <A seasonable volume of lumber is being sent 
out and Mr. Seidel looks for a good fall trade, as he believes 
considerable building will be done. He says they are in fine 
shape to take care of any orders that may come in. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 24.—Wholesalers report a 
light demand for all lumber and say that labor troubles 
are more or less responsible. Factory trade is good on 
a hand-to-mouth basis. The hardwood market is un- 
usually quiet, although at this time of year not much 
is expected. Retail dealers are doing a fair and increas- 
ing business, however. Prices hold up well under the 
circumstances and this branch of the lumber industry 
being in strong hands no real break in prices is looked 
for. Improvement in the demand for yellow pine and 
cypress from the consuming trade is noted. 

About 5,000 teamsters have quit work and this strike 
will tie up trade of lunmbermen who depend on team- 
sters to unload cars and to haul stock to railroads for 
shipment. 

Mowbray & Robinson have bought 40,000 acres of tim- 
berland in eastern Kentucky on the middle fork of the 
Kentucky River. They expect to operate this particular 
tract, which is rich in coal, by floating out the logs to 
Irvine, Ky., where they have five mills running full time. 
This tract was bought in fee simple. Including the 
10,000 acres bought of Taylor & Crate on the Trobleson 
Creek branch of the Kentucky River together with tim- 
ber rights on about 20,000 acres adjacent to their mills, 
they now control the timber rights on about 70,000 acres. 





FROM EASTERN WEST VIRGINIA. 


Bureau of Forestry Establish an Office in Heart of 
Lumber Region of State—Town Development 
Marked. 

ELKINS, W. VaA., July 21—The importance of Elkins 
as a lumber and mercantile center has been emphasized 
by the establishment here by the bureau of forestry of 
an office in charge of W. A. Hobson, as briefly told in 
last week’s correspondence. Situated near the head- 
waters of several rivers, and in the heart of the lumber 
region of central West Virginia, Elkins is a central point 
for those in charge of conserving the forests being acquired 
by the Government, as well as for those engaged in the lum- 
ber industry, and the numerous ramifications of railroads 
make it accessible as a shipping center, in addition to its 
convenience as a headquarters for those engaged in the lum- 
ber business. 

One of the first steps taken by Mr. Hobson, of the Bureau 
of Forestry, has been to arrange to have the recently ac- 
quired forests patroled. by men possessing knowledge of 
these forests. 

Near the historic Fairfax stone, so called because that 


particularly territory was surveyed by Lord Fairfax, the 
Davis Coal & Coke Company has begun to build a town in 
order to reach one of its lower seams of coal now mined 
at the Henry mine, but the new town, which is to be known 
as Kempton, will also eventually become a lumber center 
because of its accessibility. Among the first to begin the 
development of timber tracts will be Bond Bros., of Thomas, 
who are arranging to erect a mill at Wilsonia, near Kemp- 


on. 

The town of Marsden, in Preston County, has undergone 
a great transformation since the Ruthbell Lumber Company 
was organized and began building a mill at Albright, about 
one mile from Marsden. Since this work was begun more 
than 100 men have been steadily employed and additional 
facilities furnished by the company for social and religious 
gatherings. Many new families have moved into the town. 

The Tri-State Lumber Company, of Morgantown, of which 
S. W. Snyder is manager, has closed the contract for a large 
tract of timber in Preston County, the development of 
which the company expects to begin at an early date, build- 
ing a mill convenient to this timber. 

The Wilson Lumber Company, whose mill is at Mill 
Creek, and who was forced to suspend operations because 
of recent high water, which washed out some of the bridges 
on the Valley River Railroad, has resumed operations. 

The Glady Manufacturing Company says that the cooper- 
age plant which is being built at Glady will be ready for 
operation in about sixty days. In connection with this 
plant six miles of railroad are being built. 

Merritt Wilson, president of the Wildell Lumber Com- 
pany, was a business visitor in Elkins for several days last 
week. 

Cc. F. Stonecipher, connected with the VPorterwood Lum- 
ber Company, of Porterwood, was in Elkins Sunday. 

Judge J. H. Huffman, of Wheeling, one of the stockhold 
ers of the Pocahontas Tanning Company, of Durbin, passed 
through here last week on his way to Durbin. 





AT THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 


Yellow Pine Prices Advance—Lumber Trade, in Gen- 
eral, Shows Renewed Activity—Dealers Are Antici- 
pating Car Shortage and Begin Restocking. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 22.—Advancing prices and 
an increased demand are the interesting features of the 
current yellow pine trade. During the last week the 
lumber trade has shown renewed activity, due to the 
desire of retailers to get their orders placed before the 
imminent car shortage arrives. Many of the wholesalers 
have advanced prices on dimension stuff on an average 
of 50 cents a thousand. The volume of business at this 
time is said to be from 15 to 20 percent ahead of this 
time last year. 

The vacancy in the State forestry board caused by 
the death of William W. Waltman has been filled by the 
appointment of E. C. Goble of Nashville, Ind., by Governor 
Samuel M. Ralston. Mr. Goble long has been interested in 
forestry and at present is superintendent of the Brown 
County schools. He will serve the unexpired term of Mr. 
Weltman, which ends in 1917. 

Under a new law, lumbermen will have to report to the 
State inspection department the number of male and female 
employees, their hours of employment and compensation and 
similar information concerning children from fourteen to 
sixteen years old employed. The first of these annual 
reports must be filed within the next thirty days by all 
employers having five or more employees. : 

The Roberts & Conner Company, of New Albany, is letting 
contracts for the erection and equipment of a big veneer 
mill in Arkansas, where the company has recently bought a 
large tract of timber. ; 

Scott P. Matthews, resident manager of the South 
Arkansas Lumber Company has gone on his regular mid- 
summer inspection of mills of the company. Mr. Matthews 
has just been elected president of the Thompson Lumber 
Company of Brent, Ala. E 

An extensive vacation trip through the mountains of 
Virginia is being made by H. B. Burnet of the Burnet-Lewis 
Lumber Company. He is accompanied by Mrs. Burnet. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 


EVANSVILLE, IND., July 24.—Manufacturers report 
that July has proved one of the best months of the 
year for them and they look for a fine trade in August. 
Trade has been steady for the last month or so and 
prices have remained steady. Wood-consuming factories 
continue to run full time and there is every indication 
that fall and winter business will be good. Veneer 
manufacturers report they have about all they can do 
and the plants are running full time. Desk manufac- 
turers are also busy. Hardwood lumber manufacturers 
report they continue to get all the good logs they want 
at high prices. 

Claude Maley, of Maley & Wertz, hardwood lumber 
manufacturers, accompanied by Mrs. Maley and two 
children, has left for a trip of the northern lakes. On their 
way back they will stop over at Edinburg, Ind., for several 
days for a visit with friends and relatives. 

T. S. ‘Tisserand, traveling salesman for J. G. Greer, 
local retail lumber dealer, is back from a_ business trip 
through western and central Kentucky. 

Charles W. Talge, of the Evansville Veneer Works, has 
returned from a trip to Juckson, Tenn., where he has a 
large mill in operation. 

Charles Hl. Johann, of the Evansville Planing Mill Com 
pany says this has been one of the best seasons in a long 
time for the planing millmen of this section. Evansville 
is in the midst of one of the biggest building booms in its 
history, and the planing millmen are of course getting 
the benefit of this boom. The mills have not missed a day 
all summer and there seems to be no let-up of the activity 
in building lines; In fact building material men in all 
lines are enjoying a good trade and are prosperous. 

Carriage manufacturers in Evansville have had a fine 
season and all the large plants continue to run full time. 

Stave manufacturers say the season has not been over- 
active, although most of the mills have been operated full 
time. 

D. B. MacLaren, of the D. B. MacLaren Lumber Com- 
pany, expects that this year will close with a larger volume 
of business to the credit of the lumber manufacturers and 
dealers in this section than last year. 
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KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., July 23.—Furniture manufacturers 
returning to their plants from the semiannual shows 
report that the exhibitions were attended with unusual 
success in the way of sales, most of the retailers having had 
an especially heavy spring business. This looks well for 
lumber trade from the furniture interests. 

Alfred Struck, the well known lumber dealer, has been 
elected a delegate to the national convention of Rotary 
Clubs to be held in Buffalo August 17-22 and will be the 
representative of the local organization, 

I'riends of PV. G. Booker, president of the Booker-Cecil 
Lumber Company, who were solicitous for a time as to 
his condition, are now greatly encouraged by the favorable 
reports that have come from his bedside recently. He is 
suffering from typhoid fever. 

Albert Brewer, formerly connected with the Ward Lumber 
Company of Ironton, Ohio, has disposed of his interest in 
the company and taken a position with the J. W. Kitchen 
Lumber Company, of Ashland, Ky. 

A formal complaint has been filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in behalf of a number of local hard- 
wood concerns, asking for the cancellation of the tariff re- 
cently issued by the Louisville & Nashville and increasing 
rates on lumber from points north of Decatur, Ala., to 
Louisville, Evansville and Cincinnati. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICTS. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., July 23.—VFarmers have a large 
part of their work finished, and can utilize teams for 
hauling. Fine lots of logs are being received. Leeal 
building is of moderate volume, and retail trade is 
fair. Talks with members of the local trade show 
that they have fair supplies of dry stock. 

An important deal has been consummated whereby 
the Ragland-Baxter-Morford Company will be incorpo- 
ated, and acquire the property of the Edgefield & Nashville 
Manufacturing Company. The business will be continued by 
the new company, and the deal will involve several hun- 
dred thousand dollars. The Edgefield & Nashville com- 
pany is one of the largest manufacturers of interior finish- 
ing and furniture in the South, and has contracts amount- 
ing to more than $500,000 that will be taken over by the 
new company. Chiarles M. Morford will be president and 
treasurer. Mr. Morford is president of the Nashville Lum- 
bermen’s Club, and has been a successful lumber dealer in 
Nashville since coming to this city several years ago. He 
is & prominent member of other local commercial associa- 
tions. Edward Ragland and Lewis L. Baxter will be vice 
presidents and a number of other prominent business men 


will be directors, including A. B. Ransom, head of the 
John B. Ransom & Co. interests. Mr. Ragland will con- 


tinue as one of the active managers, he having been with th 
old company several years, coming from Richmond. E. G. 
Holladay will be secretary and F. C. Tower assistant, both 
being employees of the old company. 

The Tennessee Manufacturers’ Association has had the 
factory laws of Tennessee compiled, and is sending them to 
manutacturers throughout the State. The association plans 
to make a live campaign next year to bring manufacturers 
or a and to promote the industrial interests of the 
State. 

The Blanchard Company is making preparations to build 
a spoke factory at Harriman, Tenn., which will employ about 
tifty men. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO, July 21.—Business in hardwoods 
and yellow pine is holding up well, prices, with the 
exception of yellow pine, are well maintained, and the 
outlook is bright. 

One of the best features is building activity through- 
out the State, which coupled with the smallness of stocks 
of dealers, shows that more liberal buying will have to be 
done in the near future to keep up with the demand. Mill 
stocks with the exception of yellow pine are not large. 
Shipments are coming out well and little delay is caused 
from lack of cars. 

Yellow pine is somewhat unsteady. Some offerings are 
being made at low figures but the general tendency is to 
bolster the market. There is scarcely any demand for tran- 
sit cars and most of the orders are for shipment from the 
mills. 

Hardwood stocks are moving uniformly well. As a result 
there is no marked accumulation in any grade or variety. 
Factories are buying well and furniture concerns are ex- 
pected to be in the market soon. Collections are fair only. 

R. W. Horton, sales manager for the W. M. Ritter Lum- 


ber Company, notes increase in the volume of hardwood 
trade. Factories and retailers are good buyers, now that 
the inventory period has ended. Hemlock shows some 


wenkness in sympathy with yellow pine. 


IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 

LYNCHBURG, VA., July 22.—One reason for the belief 
that next month or the Ist of September will see a 
marked resumption of activity in the yellow pine trade 
is, according to opinion here, that buyers are holding 
back in the expectation that prices will go considerably 
lower. Yards are running low in stocks, according to 
reliable information from various points, and yardmen 
are taking a chance on a lower market. Lumbermen 
believe that there will be, as the result, a rush for sup- 
plies, with the consequence of a considerably stiffened 
market. 

Mills operated by local companies are still running at 
capacity, partly on unfilled orders and partly on cur- 
rent business. Of the latter there is considerable, con- 
sidering the usual dullness of the midsummer season 
and the state of the market. Here the business does not 
seem to suffer as much from the inactivity of the buyers 
as is the case in larger centers. Some mills are increas- 
ing their stocks considerably in expectation of the fall 
trade, and there is a disposition to let the market alone 
so far as prices are concerned. 








IN THE SHADOW OF OLD LOOKOUT. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN., July 22.—Retail trade is hold- 
ing up well, the feature cf the situation being the recent 
increased activity on large construction work rather than 
on small work. Car concerns are buying, though rail- 
roads are limiting their purchases. Export trade is 
only fair. Shipments northward are gauged by actual 
needs but they seem to be nearly as extensive as is 
usual for the summer. Oak and poplar are the chief 
items in request. 

McCaslin Bros. 
Dickson, Tenn. 

The Louisville & Nashville Railroad is contemplating 
enlarging its shops at New Decatur. A 10-acre addition 
is contemplated. 


& Co. have installed a sawmill at 


IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS. 


LittLeE Rock, Ark., July 22.—The lumber trade is 
somewhat slow, with liberal stocks on hand. Prices are 
not satisfactory, and a tendency to decline is reported 
from most dealers. An unusually excellent season for 
the manufacturers has simply overstocked the market for 
the present, and the outlook for the next few weeks is for a 
dull condition in the trade. Building activities are not pro- 
nounced. The most important note of the week was the 
placing of an order for 50 miles of steel by the Memphis, 
Dallas & Gulf Railway, with consequent demand for tie 
material. This is for the completion of its line into Hot 
Springs from Murfreesboro. 

The Greenville Stave Company, of Benton, will put in a 
sawmill at Juniorville, to cut up about 3,000,000 feet of logs 
from the Hughes tract. 

S. J. MeDearman, of Blytheville, will install a small saw- 
mill at Spur 6, in Crittenden County. 

The Chicago Mill & Lumber Company, one of the leading 
business interests of eastern Arkansas, maintains an experi- 
ment farm near its big Blytheville plant. This season it has 
cut the third crop of alfalfa from the same ground, the 
growth being 7 tons an acre. and the hay is choice. 

Cc. W. Jones, general manager of the Fort Smith Lumber 
Company, at Plainview, was a Little Rock visitor this week. 
Mr. Jones looks for a big fall trade, despite the dull tenden- 
cies in evidence. 

C. W. Niebuss, of the Valley Lumber Company, of Camden, 
has closed a deal for his company involving the purchase of 
the mill of W. L. Robinson & Co., in Amite County, Missis- 
sippi, and the timber holdings of the Botan Lumber Company, 
of Superior, Mich. 

Cc. C. Bell, formerly of Huttig, this State, is one of the 
prime movers in the new company, the Bell Manufacturing 
Company (Ltd.), of Monroe, La., which has taken over the 
plant of the Monroe Millwork & Supply Company. It will 
manufacture sash and door goods, operate a planing mill, etc., 
with Mr. Bell as general manager. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 

BrisToL, VA.-TENN., July 23.—Unusual activity in 
manufacturing, season considered, characterizes the lum- 
ber industry in Bristol and contiguous territory. There is a 
minimum of dullness, due to the fact that the vacation 
season is on. 

W. L. Taylor, of Baltimore, general attorney of the R. FE. 
Wood Lumber Company, of that city, was in Bristol this 
week and left for North Carolina on business. The Wood 
company has purchased another area of timberland near 
Bristol and will soon have a new band mill in operation. 

James A, Stone, of the Stone-Huling Lumber Company, is 
back from a trip to Washington. His company is preparing 
to operate the large Wilkinson planing mill which it recently 
bought at public auction. 

The Peter-McCain Lumber Company reports that business 
is brisk. The company’s mills here are running full time 
and are well supplied with logs. 

“The outlook for the lumber business seems to be good,” 
said Congressman Sam R. Sells, head of the Sells Lumber & 
Manufacturing Company, of Johnson City, Tenn., who was in 
Bristol this week. “I have not been giving the attention to 
my business that it should have, but I have been very much 
gratified at the condition of business and the prospects for 
the lumber business as well as other industries.” 

Several mills will soon open up along the Carolina, Clinch- 
field & Ohio Railroad in North Carolina. The road is now 
being extended through southwestern Virginia to eastern 
Kentucky, and the extension will penetrate some rich timber- 
lands and result in the installation of numerous band mills. 

The Dickey Lumber Company, this city, is cutting a large 
amount of stock in the Holston Mountains. The company 
has recently sold all its cut-over lands to the Government 
for the Appalachian forest reserve. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


BurraLo, N. Y., July 23.—An involuntary petition in 
bankruptcy has been filed against the Joseph Metz & Sons 
Co., an old established firm doing a planing-mill business 
here. It is alleged the indebtedness is over $10,000. 

















BuFFALO, N. Y., July 23.—Charles J. Bork, a hardwood 
dealer handling mostly Pennsylvania stock, has filed a 
petition in vankruptcy. The claims against him are not 
heavy. 

HUNTINGTON, W. July 23.—The Huntington Chair 


Vax 
Company has filed an involuntary 
The total assets are listed 
$191,500. 


petition in bankruptcy. 
at $66,300 and the liabilities 


DALLAS, Tex., July 28.—The R. B. Godley Lumber Com- 
pany has filed an involuntary petition in bankruptcy. 
3AYONNE, N. J., July 24.—The 


Hudson Milling Company 
has filed an involuntary petition 


in bankruptcy. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., July 23.—-The St. Louis Bank Fixture 
Company has filed an involuntary petition in bankruptcy. 
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AMONG THE NORTHERN REDWOODS. 


EuREKA, CAL., July 19—The dearth in offshore skip- 
ping seems to be at an end, the British steamer Hawk 
head having arrived this week from Valparaiso to load 
more than 2,000,000 feet of rough clear redwood for 
Sydney, under charter to A. EF. Thane & Co. The 
Hawkhead will complete cargo at Portland. 

The Carson Estate Company, formed some time ago 
by the four heirs of the late William Carson, John 
Milton, C. Sumner, William W. Carson and Carlotta 
Carson Tyson, has taken over the entire estate ac- 
quired by these heirs with the exception of the William 
Carson residence property. The most valuable property 
is composed of the lumbering and logging interests, 
which are still carried on under the name of the Dol. 
beer & Carson Lumber Company. 

The Union Lumber Company has shipped 160,000 
feet of rough clear redwood via the Johann Paulson 
for reshipment from the Sound on the steamer Lehama. 
The ultimate destination of the parcel is Africa. 

Considerable improvement work is.to. be done by the 
Humboldt Cooperage Company, of Arcata. A power 
plant will be installed, with a reinforced concrete power 
house 70 by 40 feet and a concreto fuel bin 25 by 30 
feet, and in addition to the twenty motors in use thirty 
more are to be placed, one motor being used for each 
machine. The steam engine is to be removed and two 
more boilers will be added to the two in-the plant. 














































John B. Ransom & Co. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 





20,000,000 Feet 


Dry Hardwoods on Sticks. 


Can Ship Straight or Mixed Cars 


AIR DRIED OR KILN DRIED 
Rough or Dressed Stock. 


WILL APPRECIATE YOUR INQUIRIES. 





Write to the Nashville Hardwood Flooring Company 
For prices on Acorn Brand Oak and Beech Flooring. 





The Last Word 4 
In Durable Flooring 


is acknowledged by all buildersto be Oak be- 
cause of its dense texture and toughness and 


Dixie Brand 
Oak Flooring 


is acknowledged by hundreds of dealers and users to 
be the last word in Quality Flooring, because of its 


uniformity and fine millwork. Try it yourself. 


Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


BIZ pis Cook Oak C 
BRAND) -_ -_ ae 


z 
bese . : 
RINY We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring 














and Red and White Oak Lumber. J 















American Column & Lumber Co. 
ST. ALBANS, W. VA. 
























SPECIAL 


For week following this issue:— 


5 Cars 5-4 No. 1 Com. and Sel. Poplar. 
60% 12” and wider 60% 14 and 16’. 
4 Cars 6-4 12” and wider 60% 14 and 16’. 





3 Cars 6” Clear Poplar Bevel Siding. 
5 Cars 6” Select Poplar Bevel Siding. 





65 M’ No. 1 Common Poplar S 2 S to 5§”. 
Write or wire for SPECIAL prices. 


American Column & Lumber Co. 


ST. ALBANS, W. VA. 




























HARTZELL’S DAYTON WALNUT 


Planks, Boards, Panels—Veneer Logs and Veneers 
Made in our Modern Electrically Driven Mills. 


GEO. W. HARTZELL, Dayton, Ohio, U.S. A; 


















svencoce s 
R. E. Wood Lumber Company 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Manufacturers 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS | 
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Prompt 





are assured you from our two 
mills for anything in band sawn 


Red and Sap Gum, Cypress, 
Yellow Pine, White Ash or 
Red and White Oak. 


MIXED CARS A SPECIALTY 





Triangle 


Lumber Company 


CLIO, ARK. 
J. H. ALLEN, Pres't & Gen. Mer, 











is the wood that put to rout a lot of the ex- 
For interior finish it 
meets the demand for color, figure and dura- 
bility, and is susceptible to all kinds of finish 
known in the painters’ art. 
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CRESCENT CITY NEWS.. 


Changes in Current Trade Situation Few—Reports on 
Yellow Pine Conflicting—Crop Prospects Encourag- 
ing—Car Shortage Developments. 


NEw ORLEANS, La., July 22.—Market comment is 
mainly devoted to prediction or specvtation regarding 
the outlook for the near future. Which is one way of 
saying that changes in the current trade are few and 
searcely perceptible. The cypress folk report a steady 
demand of seasonable volume, with the call for lowers 
emphasized, the mixed-car trade predominant, and prices 
steady but unaltered from last week. The hardwood 
situation also has registered slight if any change, a 
moderate demand being noted, with quotations reason- 
ably firm. In yellow pine, the wood most anxiously 
watched at present, there is more comfort in discussing 
‘‘outlook’’ than in describing current conditions. 

The yellow pine reports are mixed and more or less 
conflicting. Demand is mainly for immediate needs, 
though inquiries are said to be increasing. Some mills have 





been making a determined effort to firm up quotations— 
notably on dimension. But it is said that the “rally” has 


not been well enough supported to help matters much, and by 
some accounts prices are still weakening. Estimates of the 


reported curtailment vary widely. Some commentators 
place it as high as 20 to 25 percent; others as low as 1 or 2 


percent. Every estimate apparently is based on conditions in 
the estimator’s own locality, and may therefore be correct. 
But the symposium gives no accurate line upon the actual 
percentage of curtailment, taking the Louisiana-Mississippi 
field as one. A number of mills have cut out night runs. 
Some of the small mills, it is reported, have temporarily 
shut down. But the production continues heavy and there 
is still noted a strong disposition on the buyers’ part to hold 
off and limit present takings to immediate needs. Taken 
together, these needs represent a movement which would 
not be nearly so unsatisfactory if prices were on a better 
basis. 


Now for the outlook: Local commentators are encouraged 


by the excellent crop prospect, north and south alike. Some 
of them report that the inquiries received indicate that 
buyers are beginning to take serious thought of the cat’ 


shortage. Already, it is declared, symptoms of an approach 
ing shortage are detected. Mills served by the main lines 
are having no trouble about car supply, but some of those on 
branches, off the main traveled paths, are said to be com- 
plaining of occasional delays in the filling of requisitions, 
So far this condition has not caused serious trouble, but it 
is likely to grow worse rather than better as the fall ap- 
proaches. There seems to be little doubt that a car shortage 
is coming. In that event dealers who are caught short of 
stock for their fall trade may have reason to regret their 
neglect to order betimes. 

The export market is still called quiet. There is a fair 
movement on old orders, with, of course, some new business. 
But the European markets are marking time, and the ocean 
situation, with the uncertainties regarding contracts and 
contract rates. is probably helping to hold back business. 

The Otis Manufacturing Company, New Orleans, big ma- 
hogany concern, has just completed the shipment of what igs 
probably the largest single mahogany order for export to 
Europe ever filled in the United States. It comprised 75 
carloads and amounted in dollars and cents to upward of 
$100,000. The order was placed by a large London firm 
which stipulated immediate shipment. It was loaded out 
by steamers of the South Atlantic and Leyland lines. A few 
years ago the Otis company booked an order for the Amer- 
ican Government calling for about $375.000 of rough ma- 
hogany lumber to be used in the manufacture of furniture 
for the Government offices. But the order just shipped is 
believed to be a record, or very near it, for export business 
on a single booking. 

The Louisiana Cypress Lumber Company, of Harvey, La., 
last week completed the purchase of the cypress timber on 


Southside plantation, in Jefferson Parish. The timber is 
up 825 acres in the rear of the plantation and the price 


paid for it was $98,000 cash. The deal was negotiated by 
Joseph Fathborne, president of the Louisiana Cypress Lumber 
Company, and Oaks Ames, acting president of the Southside 
Plantation Company, which is domiciled in Maine. 

C. W. Robinson, prominent local lumberman, filed com- 
plaint before the Interstate Commerce Commission last week 
against the New Orleans Great Northern, Northeastern, Ii- 
nois Central and Mobile & Ohio lines, charging that the rates 
on his shipments from St. Tammany Station and Hill's 
Switch, in St. Tammany Parish, are unjust and unreason- 
able. He alleges that he is being compelled to pay a rate 
higher by 2 cents a hundred than that of any other lumber 
shipper on the New Orleans Great Northern, and asks that 
the rate from the points named be reduced to parity with 
rates from other points on the New Orleans Great Northern. 

After more than three years of litigation James E. Dunlap, 
of Plaquemine. last week acquired title to 18,000 acres of 
timberland in St. Landry Parish, bid in by him at a judicial 
sale during January, 1910. The tract was sold under a de- 
cree in the case of Robert F. Whitmer vs. Krotz, and was 
knocked down to Mr. Dunlap for $80,000. He tendered 
New Orleans exchange in lieu of a cash deposit at the time 
of adjudication. The seizing creditor demanded cash. The 
sheriff then resold the property to Mr. Whitmer for a less 
price, and Mr. Dunlap brought suit to set aside tHe later 
sale and establish his title. A few days ago the Supreme 
Court rendered final judgment in his favor. Mr. Dunlap 
since has deposited the entire purchase price, $80,000 in cash, 
with the court registry at Opelousas. ‘The land involved is 
traversed by two railroads, and the timber upon it is saié 
to be worth much more than it was bid in for three years 
and more ago. 


Advices from Roseland state that the directors of the 
Roseland Veneer & Package Company at a meeting held 


there last Thursday night practically determined to rebuild 
on its old site the plant recently damaged by fire. The 
sawmill, engine and boilers were saved and will serve as the 


nucleus of the new factory. Several other towns in the 
vicinity are understood to have offered inducements to 


secure the plant, but Roseland reports that a force of men 
was set to work last week, clearing the site, and seems 
confident that it will retain the industry. 

According to a telegram from Tallulah, the Singer Manu- 
facturing Company has bought 260 acres near that point 
and convenient to two lines of railway. 
understanding is that the company, which is said to own 
50,000 acres of timberland in Madison Parish, contemplates 
the establishment of a large mill plant on the 260-acre site 
just acquired. 





DOCK BOARD REMOVALS. 


NEw Or.LeEANS, LA., July 21.—As forecast in last 
week’s AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Governor Hall removed 
three of his own appointees from the New Orleans Dock 
Board—W. P. Stewart, the president; H. H. Flaspoller 
and J. H. Fulton. He has appointed Ernest M. Loeb, 
prominent dealer in machinery, and A. M. Lockett, head 


The Tallulah, 


of the engineering firm of A. M. Lockett & Co., to two 
of the vacancies. Two more will have to be appointed, 
us Commissioner J. D, O’Keefe resigned upon his accept- 
ance of the Federal court’s appointment as co-receiver 
of the Friseo subsidiaries in Louisiana and Texas. These 
apopintments will be made, in all probability, before the 
week’s end. Meanwhile the hoard has a quorum, with 
the two new members and Commissioner Van Benthuy- 
sen, the only veteran, and will hold a preliminary meet- 
ing tomorrow night. 

By way of further complication, the resignations of 
Engineer Bell and Consulting Engineer Coleman were 
sent in last week. The former declared that he was 
resigning because he did not wish to be removed sum- 
marily without a hearing on the charges against his 
department. Consulting Engineer Coleman merely re- 
signed, without assigning any reason. The dock board’s 
engineer was placed in authority over the lumber inspec- 
tions when the first disclosures regarding the acceptance 
and use of inferior lumber were made, in March last. 
Governor Hall’s friends argue that he should have 
waited the result of the investigation insured by the 
reorganization of the dock board. Those who criticize 
the governor’s action naturally indorse the engineer’s 
resignation as the proper thing. Consulting Engineer 
Coleman was not directly involved in the controversy. 

It is taken for granted that an investigation will be 
ordered by the new board as soon as it is organized. 
Former President W. P. Stewart, removed, has published 
a statement declaring that be favored an investigation 
from the start. The ery of politics has been raised by 
the faction opposed to the governor and a lively news- 
paper controversy over the affair has been in progress 
for several days. 





IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 


Increase in Demand with Better Prices Created by 
Expected Heavy Fall Building and Approaching Car 
Shortage. 


_ SHREVEPORT, LA., July 21.—The effect of the approach- 
ing car shortage and anticipated heavy fall building 
movement wes manifested during the week just closed 
by inerease in demand for general yard stock, railroad 
inquiry and better prices. The prices are declared to be 
#1 stronger than a week ago. This is the most encour- 
aging report in weeks, for the unusually slow demand 
recently accompanied by a big drop in the prices. The 
improvement just noted, however, is believed to be the 
beginning of an upward tendency and within the next few 
weeks splendid prices are expected to prevail. Manufac 
terers say they will not sell for the rock-bottom prices of a 
few weeks ago, aud back up their assertions. 

fhe demand last week included dimension which has been 
the weakest of all yellow pine items for several weeks. 
One mill reports having sold out on item, due to an 
unexpectedly brisk call for it. 

Reports from the land register show that $42,840.13 was 
turned into the State treasury as a result of the validation 
und perfection of lands bought with McEnery scrip and 
Confederate seldicr warrants. The legislature, by special 
act, permitted the validation, fixing midnight of July 10 as 
final date. A number of lumber companies were represented 
in the validation of claims. C. F. Stebbens, of the Lyon 
Cypress Company, Rodney Woods, of the Lutcher & Moore 
Lumbcr Company, and a representative of the Union Lum 


this 


ber Company. of Huttig, Ark., were among those present 
to have claims perfected. 
A rate of 8 cents on lumber in carload lots from Alex 


andria to New Orleans for export has been established by a 


decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission. It is ef 
fective August 206 This decision is the outcome of an 
appeal by the traffic bureau of Alexandria, La., prompted 


by the oction ot the railroads in increasing the rate from 
7 to 9 cents. Many thousands of dollars will be saved by 
the sawmills at and near Alexandria as a result of this 
reduction, Owing to the big shipments for export trade. 

W. C. Laning, vice president of the Western Creosoting 
Shingle Company, and former president of the Pelican Fire 
Insurance Company, (Ltd.), charged with embezzling funds 
of stockholders of the insurance cempany, is on trial in 
the State court at Shreveport. Sensational testimony is 
being furnished by officers and stockholders tending to show 
that Laning sold stock at different prices and that he de- 
posited company checks in his own name and failed to 
turn over the company’s pro-rata. Owing to Laning’s al- 
leged shortage, amounting to several thousand dollars, the 
fire insurance company is now in process of liquidation. 

With a view of establishing trade relations with South 
American countries, anticipating good business with the 
opening cf the Panama Canal, the Texas & Pacific Railway 
Company has sent H. C. Dunkin, its Mexican representa- 
tive, on a tour of those countries, including Peru, Chili, 
Argentine, Brazil and Panama. This is with a view of in- 
ereasing traffic through Galveston and New Orleans ports. 
He will especially look after the handling of manufactured 
articles, including staves. His trip is expected to mean a 
large increase in shipments. 





SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA LUMBER NEWS. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA., July 22.-—Orders are not coming 
in as they should and most of the shipments that are 
made by local mills were booked weeks ago. However, 
the sales agents are optimistic and believe that the fall 
crops will bring about a revival of feeling and cause a 
reaction to set in. Several mills between Lake Charles 
and Monroe on the Iron Mountain have taken advantage 
of the dull season to do repair work, and are running on 
reduced time. The export demand has been very light. 
export agents saying that the expected demand from the 
old country did not materialize at the time it was expected. 
Shipments from Sabin Pass during the last thirty days have 
been light. Railroads are not taking much as a result of 
disturbed labor conditions, and purchasing agents who have 
recently visited Lake Charles agree that a general move- 
ment to curtail work on many lines has resulted from the 
increased demands by labor organizations. 


The Y. M. C. A. building which was recently built by the 
Long Bell Lumber Company for its employees at Bon 
Ami, is proving a source of much enjoyment during the hot 
months. Among other things recently added is a picture 
show which affords much pleasure. 
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SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 


Market for Small, Sawn and Prime Timbers Satisfies 
—Prices for Dimension on the Mend—Car Material 
in Demand. 

HATTIESBURG, Miss., July 21.-—Small timbers find 
ready sale, the market for sawn timbers is improving 
and calls for prime continue numerous. The dimension 
market looks some better, and the price has increased. 
Air dried boards are selling fairly well. Planing mill 
stocks still sell slowly. The demand for car material 
has picked up considerably during the last week, and 
while prices on sills have not increased to any great extent 
all the mills are stocked up with orders and the price is 
expected to go up. There has been considerable curtail- 
ment and the millmen are all optimistic over the outlook. 

The announcement bas been made that G. W. Seaver, the 
promoter of a railroad to connect Pascagoula with Omaha, 


Nebr., has come to terms with the Pascagoula, Moss 
Point & Northern, in the matter of trackage rights, and 
that the engineers will begin surveying from Evanston, 


Miss., during the early part of next wek. The Pascagoula, 
Moss Point & Northern extends from Pascagoula to Evans- 
ton, Miss., a distance of about 42 miles, where it connects 
with the New Orleans, Mobile & Chicago Railway. It is 
proposed to extend the tracks from Evanston to and through 
Laurel. Every available water facility will be developed 
in Pascagoula to give the new railroad connection with 
the principal ports. 

The Enon Lumber Company, Richburg, Miss., has ceased 
operations at its 20,000 capacity mill near that place. It 
will not decide on a new location at this time, as the markei 
is not strong enough to justify taking on a big body of 
timber. 

The McInnis Lumber Company, of Petal, will have its mill 
ready for operation in about thirty days. It is rebuilding 
the planing mill, yard and dry kilns throughout and repair 
ing the frame of the sawmill and will add heavy machinery 
in order to increase the capacity. 

The R. B. Gunn Lumber Company, Eastabuchie, has pur- 
chased an outfit for a planing mill from the Hattiesburg 
Machine Shops, which it will install at once. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


Large Outward Movement of Yellow Pine—June a 
Busy Shipping Month—Modern Sawmill Town to be 
Established. 


MOBILE, ALA., July 21.—The current feature of the 
yellow pine trade is in the large outward movement since 
the beginning of the month, not alone in the export of 
lumber but reflected in sawn timber. ‘The outward 
movement last week reached upward of 8,000,000 feet, 
perhaps the largest weekly movement since the opening 
of the year—the largest, at least, for the last several 
months. For the week euding July 17, there were exported 
from this port 4,737,000 feet of yellow pine lumber and 
3,999,000 feet of sawn timber, together with 641,000 feet 
of hewn timber—a total of 9,877,000 superficial feet of 
yellow pine. The total for the first seventeen days of the 
month was also large, showing exports of 10,971,000 feet 
of yellow pine lumber, 4,524,000 feet of sawn timber and 
641,000 feet of hewn timber. The Cuban movement has 
also been large, there being 1,784,000 feet exported during 
the week ending July 17, and 4,281,000 feet for the first 
seventeen days of the month. 

In addition to these yellow pine shipments, there has 
been a good outward movement of hardwoods in the shape 
of logs, lumber and timber, while last week the American 
steamship Luchenbach cleared with a cargo of creosoted 
paving blocks for New York, following the Mallory line 
steamer Ogeechee, which cleared earlier in the week with a 
eargo of crossties, also for New York. 

June was reported to be the busiest month of the summer 
in shipping circles—in fact the busiest June remembered by 
those intimately in touch with maritime matters, and it 
looks as though the volume of July exports will exceed 
June, Conditions in the interior trade have shown improve- 
ment, there being a lack of demand, mills still running but 
badly in need of orders, with low prices prevailing. 

In the sawn timber trade the market is reported to. be 
somewhat steadier than at last report, with better inquiry, 
though prices are low. fe 

Martine Lindsey, of this city, principal owner of the 
Lindsey Lumber Company, whose plant at Pollard, Ala., 
was burned July 9, entailing a loss of $100,000, says the 
company will at once begin rebuilding the plant. 

A timberland deal, involving 115,000 acres of land, part 
of which is virgin timber, located in Bay County, Fla., 
was closed last week, Messrs. Fleishell and Carpenter, 
Louisiana sawmill men, purchasing the Fleming and the 
Betts tracts. The former contains 40,000 acres and the 
latter 65,000 acres, for which, it is reported, over $1,000,000 
was paid. At Calloway, on St. Andrews Bay, the St. An- 
drews Bay Company, organized by the purchasers, will 
erect a sawmill and wood pulp plant, the former with a 
capacity of 250.000 feet daily, and the latter with a ca- 
pacity of 200 tons daily. The company will also install at 
the same time an electric light plant, ice plant, and cold 
storage, making of Calloway, now a very small village, a 
modern sawmill town, employing several hundred men at 
the two plants alone. 





FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., July 22.—A little better demand 
for lumber is reported by Birmingham dealers. | Mills 
are in steady operation and the railroads show an inclina- 
tion to assist in moving the production by furnishing 
ears promptly. : 

The better class of lumber is in request especially and 
with yards well stocked dealers are able to furnish it at 
short notice. Quotations have been off since the third 
month of the year but manufacturers look for an improve- 
ment as soon as tariff legislation is settled. Local manu- 
facturers still claim that political conditions are the 
cause of the temporary depression in their business. 

The committee of prominent lumbermen named to deal 
with the shingle roof proposition are quietly busy. Those 
who handle large quantities of shingles monthly _ will 
make a strong fight against the ordinance passed re- 
cently and which goes into effeet October 1. Several 
dealers are confident the ordinance to stop the use of 
shingles will be done away with and thereby leave undis- 
turbed a monthly business amounting to about $50,000. 





A MISSISSIPPI LUMBER CENTER. 


MERIDIAN, Miss., July 22.—Gloom hangs heavy in 
some quarters while optimism prevails in others. Dealers 
are still looking for a better market and lower prices. 

During the week prices have suffered still another 
decline, dropping off $1 a thousand, finish being sold in 
Chicago at $26. Sold in Chicayo is hardly the phrase, 
although reports from that point gave this figure, which did 





not meet with the ideas of local lumbermen, who promptly 
— their stock, declining what they thought to be sacrifice 
prices. 

Business of last week was devoted to small orders and 
from all reports is practically at a standstill. Many millmen 
are visiting the city, making offers. 

Export pine business is good, several big orders going 
through New Orleans from this territory during the week. 

Information has been received by the American Hardwood 
Lumber Company, who has several large export orders for 
Mexico, that the port of Tampico is congested and that an 
incipient embargo is in force. One hundred thousand feet 
of pine goes to Mexico City through this port, being shipped 
this week. 

Mills are still devoting their time toe hardwood, the market 
holding firm with a fair demand. 

Long joist has reached the lowest mark in several years 
and local lumbermen do not look for much more decline and 
some good future purchases have been made of this stock, 
holding for a better market. 





SOUTHERN ARKANSAS NOTES. 


Prospects, Lumber, Crops and Trade Generally, Excel- 
lent—Large Buyers Beginning to Place Requisitions 
—Inquiries Heavier. 

WARREN, ARK., July 21.—Prospects for early buying 
are still excellent, and the tone of the market is much 
firmer. Crop prospects, generally, are favorable. An 
Ohio retailer writes: 

The lumber and general business in this immediate terri- 
tory is in a healthy condition, with a steady advance over 
last year in every line except the building of medium-priced 
houses. More large business blocks and industrial plants are 
in course of construction than ever before and every in- 
dustry working to full capacity. | 

Last week witnessed a desire by large buyers to 

place requisitions, which would indicate they realize 
prices have reached bottom and from now on will show 
advances. Inquiries are heavier from all branches of the 
trade and from all sections of the country. Railroads and 
car companies are out with large requisitions, both for 
immediate and future shipment, which will bave its effect 
in strengthening the general market, as this class of trade 
has been exceptionally quiet for several months. 
Railroad officials advise that by August 15 lumber ship- 
pers will begin to experience a car shortage, which, of 
course, is unwelcome news after the light demand the past 
few months, and from the condition of retail stocks there 
is sure to be a rush to place orders as soon as the dealers 
realize this car shortage is an actual fact and they find 
themselves paying increased prices on all purchases. 

_ The Warren Stave Company is operating its new plant 

in West Warren, Stockholders of the Arkansas Lumber 

Company are interested in this concern and have one of the 

finest and best equipped plants in the State. 

jen B. Thornton, Oklahoma and Kansas _ representative 
of the Southern Lumber Company, was among Warren vis- 
itors last week. Mr. Thornton speaks encouragingly of 
fall and winter prospects. 





IN THE DAKOTAS 
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Efficient Organization 
In Shipping Lumber 





The habit of doing things 
inculcated into a body of 
men constitutes effici- 
ency. It’s the thing that 
places one concern ahead 
of all competitors, but 
which cannot be proven 
except by trial. We want 
you to try us on 
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West Virginia Poplar, 
Oak, Chestnut and Bass- 
wood Lumber and Bill 
Oak; Southern Red Gum, 
Cypress, Oak and Yel- 


low Pine. 
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Inquiries Solicited. 


West Virginia Timber Co. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


General Offices 
Charleston Nat’! 
Bank Building. 
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IN THE SOUTH DAKOTA GRANITE REGION. 





Demurrer Argued in Antidiscrimination Case—Ideal 
Building Weather—Encouraging Crop Prospects— 
Timely Rains Gladden the Farmers. 


_ Stoux Fas, 8. Dax., July 21—When the cases 
instituted in Charles Mix Couniy against the Queal 
Lumber Company, the Fullerton Lumber Company and 
the Floete Lumber Company and ten or twelve of their 
officers and employees, who are charged with violating 
the South Dakota antidiscrimination law in reducing 
prices with the alleged object of driving a farmers’ 
company at Geddes out of business, were called before 
Judge Tripp, of the State Cireuit Court, in Turner 
County, to which a change of venue had been taken, a 
demurrer interposed by the lumber companies and other 
defendants was argued before Judge Tripp. The de- 
fendants sought to have the indictments quashed. The 
State has rested and the defense is engaged in submit- 
ting its testimony. 

The weather during the last week has been ideal for 
building operations, having been for the most part cool 
and pleasant, and the work of erecting buildings and adding 
to old ones has been pushed to the utmost throughout South 
Dakota. In most of the cities and towns buildings are 
being started daily, and the same is true in a smaller 
degree in the farming districts. 

Barley harvest and the harvesting of winter rye and 
other grains which have ripened early are in progress in the 
greater part of the State, and the wheat harvest is beginning 
in the southern section and will gradually extend northward. 
Corn continues to do tt a gee J well, Small grain in 
sections of South Dakota which received their share of the 
rainfall during June has been greatly benefited by rains at 
intervals during the last ten days. In limited areas, where 
the rainfall in June was much below normal, small grain in 
many fields was injured to such an extent that it could not 
recover, but in other localities, where it was believed’ to 


‘be seriously damaged, under the influence of timely rains 


will yield as well as during many former seasons. In some 
localities wheat and other small grain that were stunted by 
the hot and dry weather which prevailed during a part of 
June, and which attained a height of not much more than 
a foot, headed out and more recent rains have caused the 
heads to be about as plump as those on grain which reached 
the accustomed growth. 
The J. F. Anderson Lumber Company, of Mitchell, which 
has branch yards at various points in eastern South Dakota 
and northwestern Iowa, is making extensive improvements 
to its yards at Mitchell. 
Among the building improvements reported in the vicinity 
of Iroquois is the erection of a large barn on the farm of 
C. E, Crain, near Iroquois. The barn will be 70 by 80 feet 
and the cost will be between $1,200 and $1,500. © Iroquois 
dealers furnished the lumber and other material. 
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Industrial Engineering for April interestingly describes 
the use of sawdust as a fire extinguisher. For liquid 
combustion, such as lacquer and gasoline, it appears to 
be more efficient than sand, which has usually been used. 
A much smaller quantity of sawdust is required and 
this floats upon the liquid, excluding air and smothering 
the fire. Dry sawdust appeared as efficient as damp. 
The efficiency of sawdust as an extinguisher was greatly 
increased by mixing in ten pounds of soda bicarbonate 
to a bushel of sawdust. 









FULTON, Clark Co., ALA. 


The HOME of 
Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


COMB GRAIN 


FLOORING 


Capacity 150,000 feet daily. 








We also manufacture 
Poplar,Gum and — 
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1 From our Cincinnati, Ohio 
RED CEDAR YARD. | 
Interesting History of Tennessee Red Cedar Sent on Request. Mi 
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Save 50 to 100% on Your Friction Clutches 


The only clutch on the market today 
guaranteed to carry a double overload. 

Write for circular and price. Dealers 
Wanted. Manufactured by 


Decatur Foundry Furnace & 
Machine Co. 


DECATUR - - INDIANA 
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QUEEN CITY OF THE PLAINS. 

DENVER, CoLo., July 21.—While thirty-five cities of 
the United States show a decrease in building during 
June, Denver shows an increase of $15,000 over the cor- 
responding month of last year. It is believed that July 
will show a fair gain over June. Crop conditions com- 
pare favorably with those of a year ago, except that a 
smaller yield is indicated in the dry farming’ section. 
Northern Colorado and southern Wyoming report beneficial 
rains and, as a whole, prospects in territory tributary to 
Denver are good. 

One square mile of forest fifteen miles north of Fort Col- 
lins was burned over last week. It was found necessary to 
eall for aid from the sheriff and his deputies before the fire 
could be extinguished. Under a recently enacted statute, all 
sheriffs in Colorado are State firewardens, and must respond 
whenever called upon. 

A directors’ meeting was held at the offices of the Colo- 
rado & Wyoming Lumber Dealers’ Association Monday. The 
business in hand was not, however, in connection with any 
reported grand jury investigation. Denver’s leading yellow 
sheet has been trying hard for several days to create the 
impression that the grand jury which just concluded a two- 
months’ session has been probing an alleged combine among 
dealers here, but from best information obtainable no wit- 
nesses were summoned before the jury for that purpose. 

J. G. Noll is expected home Saturday from an auto outing 
with his family through Kansas and Nebraska. 

R. Tandy has returned from a _ two-weeks’ 
his family at their summer cottage at Cassells. 

William H. Delleker and family are visiting Nantucket 
and other Massachusetts cities. They will be absent about 
thirty days. 

T. P. White will return Friday from an extensive north- 
western trip. He will meet Mrs. White at Cheyenne, on her 
return from a visit to the old home in Aberdeen, Wash. 

1al Baldwin, of Greeley, and O. L. Walker, of Glen Rock, 
Wyo., were in Denver Tuesday. Both report “million-dollar” 
rains within the last ten days. 

D. H. Cale returned Saturday from Pueblo and other Ar- 
kansas Valley points. 
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Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. “"s:.6" 


Western Lumber and Shingle Dept. 
You 


= REDWOOD 


do not fail to send us your inquiries. We have the very best 
stock and the very lowest prices. Prompt all rail shipment. 
We have at all times a full line of Washington Red Cedar 
Shingles in transit. Send usa trial order and let us convince 
you that we ship the very best grades. 


Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., 


When 


Kansas City, Mo. 











G. X. Wendling, Pres. R.M. Cross, Vice-Pres. H. Nathan, Sec. & Treas* 


Wendling-Nathan Lumber Co. 








— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — BRANCHES: 
Douglas Fir Lumber Portland, Ore. 
Washington Red Cedar Siding & Shingles seve inal 
California Redwood Lumber, Heary Bldg. 
Siding and Shingles psp 
Celebrated ‘‘ Weed Quality ” Soantiy FE Eile. 
California White Pine Doors and Sash “a ” 
Southwestern Sales Office : General Office: 
647 Brandeis Building, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Omaha, Nebraska. Flood Building. 








THE CONNECTING LINK 


Between the Manufacturer and Retailer. 
THAT’S OUR BUSINESS —— TRY US. 


Thos. S. Dennis & Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


comma SURV <== 


Manufacturers 
Wholesalers of 


Yellow Pine—Western Pine—Oak 


FENCE POSTS 
























LUMBER NEWS OF THE GREAT SOUTHWEST 











Crescent Lumber Co. _ Kansas City, Ma 











J. M. 


ernardin Lumber Company 





LONG AND SHORT LEAF 


YELLOW PINE 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 














VEST POCKET READY RECKONER 


72 pages of tables showing contents of any number of 
pieces of dimension lumber 1x8—10, to 12x20—40, weights 
of lumber, shingles, lath, different log scales etc. Twenty-five 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


cents a copy. 
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Demand Big, Prices Inadequate—Mills Reducing Out- 
put in View of Car Shortage Problem—Export and 
Mexican Trade Marking Time. 

Houston, Tex., July 21—With a splendid demand for 
lumber during the last fortnight thousands of cars have 
been placed and every indication is of a demand to 
increase in volume as the fall draws near; but not yet 
have the manufacturers been able to stem the tide of 
downward prices, and this month will be marked by 
the heaviest sales and the lowest prices in lumber since 
the slump of 1911. True, prices have not yet reached 
the lowest level attained at that time, just as the slump 
of that year failed to reach the lowest level of the 
slump previous to that, but lumber has been sold in 
Texas this summer much cheaper than any one had an 
idea it would be when business was in such flourishing 
condition in the spring. Most manufacturers express 
the belief that the bottom has heen reached and that 
prices will now begin to advance, but they are not 
altogether sure of it and that the wish is father to the 
thought is certain. 

The crop situation is all that could possibly be desired, 
building operations are going forward steadily in all of 
the larger cities of the State and consumption of lumber 
is big. But the curtailment of the markets in other 
directions has compelled the yard trade to carry the bur- 
den of the lumber industry, and under this pressure 
prices have. broken. Manufacturers look to the resump- 
tion of buying by the railroads as a panacea for the 
present ills. With the setting in of a strong railroad 
demand wil! come immediate improvement in the yard 
stock market. This has always been true and there is no 
reason to believe that it will not be true in this instance. 
For some time the railroads have bought very little 
material and this with the export market dull at the 
same time has caused all manufacturers to make more 
strenuous efforts to get yard orders. 


Stocks Being Moved While Cars Are Available. 


A big factor in the present situation is the absolute 
certainty that the mills are going to face the worst car 
shortage in their history and, knowing this, many of 
them are trying earnestly to get rid of stocks on hand 
while cars are available. This phase of the situation 
was elaborated on in the last report from this market 
and, commenting on this, a prominent manufacturer 
said: 

You sized the situation up exactly, so far as we are con- 
cerned. We know that the time is near at hand when we 
will be unable to secure cars, for we could not get them 
last fall and they will be harder to get this year than 
they were then. We had accumulated a big stock and in 
order to move it out while cars are available we have 
been meeting the market and taking orders at prices that 
were really lower than they should have been. But we 
figured that, no matter how high the price went, if we 
could not move our lumber we would get no benefit from 
the increased values, hence we have been moving our stock. 
We now have on file, however, about all the orders we can 
take care of and have dropped out of the market for the 
time being. 

So it is with many others, and when present orders 
are filled that mighty little more lumber will be sold 
at the prices that have prevailed for the last thirty days 
seems certain. 

A feature of the situation is the assured fact 
of curtailment of production throughout the Texas 
and Louisiana yellow pine district, some of the largest 
operators having already declared their intention of 
reducing their output, and this curtailment has already 
begun at some places. For example, the Kirby Lumber 
Company has closed down entirely for an indefinite 
period its plant at Village Mills, while the night run 
has been abandoned at the Kirbyville plant, which has 
been operating day and night seven years. The com- 
pany has advised its employees thus thrown out of 
employment that they will be placed, wherever possible, 
at other plants if they desire to remain in its employ. 
The Frost-Johnson Lumber Company, operating seven 
mills; the Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange, with 
seven mills; the Central Coal & Coke Company, with 
five mills; the Long-Bell Lumber Company, with eleven 
mills, and other large concerns have already begun or 
expect to begin at an early date reducing their output, 
as have other large plants in this territory, so that 
when the car shortage does come in full force it will 
find the mills lacking a good deal of turning out théir 
maximum capacity. 


Mexican Rail Trade a Negligible Quantity. 


Mills in this territory are still cut off from trade with 
the interior of Mexico, as no rail shipments are going 
to that country at all. Extensive shipments are being 
made by water to the Mexican ports, principally Vera 
Cruz and Tampico, from Port Arthur and Galveston, 
but no shipping is being done to the interior. D. E. 
Bashford, general purchasing agent; Henry Mel, as- 
sistant purchasing agent, and Thomas Coates, general 
inspector for the National Lines of Mexico, were in 
Houston a few days ago and were entertained at dinner 
by local lumbermen. Mr. Bashford stated that at present 
not more than 50 percent of his lines were in operation 
and they are making no special effort to open up the 
remaining lines. He declared, though, that a tremendous 
amount of lumber and railroad construction material 
will be bought as soon as normal conditions are restored 
in the republie, and a foregone conclusion is that the 
mills of this section are going to be crowded to their 
capacity for a while, at least, to take care of this busi- 








ness. The Mexican National lines are not doing much 
buying now; in fact, have held up shipment on many 
orders, but when they do come into the market they 
will come strong and will do a large amount of buying. 
Lumber yards at Tampico are doing an extensive busi- 
ness and several vessels are regularly carrying lumber 
from Port Arthur, Sabine Pass and Galveston to that 
point and to Vera Cruz. W. C. Nichols, of the Com- 
pania Consolidada de Madera, of Tampico, is one of 
the largest buyers of general yard stock from the yellow 
pine mills. His company has a big sea-going barge 
engaged in the trade. Mr. Nichols recently visited his 
family at San Antonio, Tex., and returned to Tampico 
on this barge, which had loaded at Sabine Pass a cargo 
supplied by the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company, of 


Orange. Another vessel making regular sailings is the 
steamship Alabama, for Galveston, its cargoes also 
being supplied by the Lutcher & Moore company. An- 


other vessel recently going out from Port Arthur for 
Mexico was the Norwegian steamship Nor, which took 
1,200,000 feet of general yard stock for Vera Cruz. 


Export Trade Quiet. 


Export business is still very quiet and not a great deal 
of buying is being done. There is considerable inquiry 
for sawn timber, but manufacturers are not satisfied 
with the prices offered. Some timber orders have been 
placed, totaling possibly 2,500,000 feet, at the 
lowest prices that have prevailed for some time, but 
orders for as much more have been declined. While 
new export business has been very slack, a number of 
shipments have been made recently from Port Arthur. 
Among other vessels sailing recently from that port were 
the Austrian steamship Boheme, loaded by the Hugo 
Forchheimer Company, with 3,500,000 feet of lumber 
and timber, one of the largest cargoes ever shipped from 
Port Arthur, this going to Rotterdam, and the British 
steamship Dorrisbrook, loaded by the Standard Export 
Company with 2,300,000 feet of timber, destined for 
the Bristol Channel. The British steamship Hallanshire 
will take 1,300,000 feet of lumber and timber to Rotter- 
dam, and the British steamship Alette will take a full 
cargo of timber to a Canadian port, completing a big 
order sold to the Canadian Government by the Long-Bell 
Lumber Company, this material to be used in construct- 
ing docks and wharves at Port Nelson, Hudson Bay. 
Another recent shipment from Port Arthur was a cargo 
of timber and ties for Philadelphia on the steamship 
Ossabaw. 

Personal and General. 


R. W. Wier, president of the R. W. Wier Lumber Com- 
pany, who recently disposed of the sawmill plant and 
timber holdings of that company at Texla, Tex., to the 
Orange County Lumber Company, has disposed of all the 
lumber held by the company on the mill yards at Texla. 
This stock amounted to 3,500,000 feet and was sold in bulk 
to the Louisiana Lumber Company, of St. Louis, Mo. The 
new owner of the Texla plant has made extensive repairs 
and improvements, among other things adding largely to 
the capacity of the dry kilns, as it will be the policy of 
this company to kiln dry all its No. 1, No. 2 and B and 
better stock. Mr. Wier expects to leave soon for an ex- 
tensive tour of the Pacific coast. 

W. S. Guyler, of the Wallis Lumber Company, Wallis, 
Tex., was a recent visitor in Houston. The Wallis Lumber 
Company is operating a new yard at Somerville as the Som- 
erville Lumber Company and one at Orchard, Tex., as the 
Orchard Lumber Company. Mr. Guyler reports all of the 
company’s yards doing a nice business and as his section is 
peat i bountiful crops he looks for a big trade during 
the fall. 

J. W. Reynolds, president of the Big Pine Lumber Com- 
pany, Colfax, La., and manager of mills for the Sabine 
Lumber Company, has awarded the contract for a handsome 
new residence and garage to be erected in Houston. This 
residence is to be modern in every respect and will cost 
$20,000. : oe 

Col. Cecil Lyon, lumberman, soldier, politician and globe 
trotter, was a Houston visitor last week, having returned 
recently from an extended tour of the Orient, this being 
his first visit to Houston for many months. Mr. Lyon 
is with the Lyon-Gray Lumber Company, of Sherman. 

W. F. Ryder, formerly of Houston, who moved to Beau- 
mont when he organized the W. F. Ryder Lumber Company, 


‘and took over the plant of the Keith Lumber Company, of 


Voth, has recently awarded the contract for a_ handsome 
residence to be erected on three lots in the fashionable 
residence district of Beaumont at a cost of $10,000. 

John W. Chandler, general sales manager of the Kirby 
Lumber Company, who has been spending two or three 
weeks at Galveston recuperating from a slight illness, has 
gone east on business and will spend some time at his old 
home in Virginia. During his absence Assistant Sales Man- 
ager Harry Kendall is holding down the department and is 
one of the busiest men in the Southwest. 

John H. Kirby, president of the Kirby Lumber Company 
has gone to Austin to assume his duties as a member of 
the State legislature at the special session of the law- 
makers called by Governor Colquitt. Mr. Kirby is a mem- 
ber of the appropriation committee. 





FROM THE SABINE RIVER MILLS. 


ORANGE, Tex., July 21.—Bright prospects for a bumper 
crop of cotton and grain throughout the sections that 
consume most of the products of the Orange mills have 
had a stimulating effect on the manufacturers at Orange. 
Railroad inquiries are coming in at a rate to indicate 
that big orders may be expected soon. Export demand is a 
little off as a result of the close money market. Interior 
buying is beginning to pick * with the approach of fall. 
It is generally believed by local manufacturers that a 
scarcity of cars will result this fall from the movement of 
the large crops. Building activities throughout Texas and 
Oklahoma are encouraging. y 

The Miller-Link Lumber Company is operating its plant 
double shift as a result of heavy demands for materials of 
all_ kinds. 

The Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company two-story $40,000 
office building is now occupied. The lower mill is being 
equipped with a band saw outfit that will increase its 
capacity. H. J. L. Stark, treasurer and purchasing agent 
for this company, has returned from a business trip to 
Austin. O. S. Tam, general manager, spent a day last 
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week in Beaumont. The last report from W. H. Stark, 
president of the company, came from Venice, Italy. Mr. 
Stark and a party of Orangeites are touring Europe in an 
automobile. 





A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 


BrEAuMoNT, TEx., July 21.—Reports from the lumber 
trade are cheerful. Inquiries are more numerous. The 
crop situation in this State hardly could be better. 
Demand for lumber in the building industry is sufficient 
to keep retail stocks moving in good volume, and it is 
believed that construction work will continue on a large 
scale. The sash and door and millwork trade reports 
a steady volume of business, with prospects of a better 
demand before long in every line of the millwork in- 
dustry. 

The steamship Boheme is loading timber and lumber 
at Port Arthur for Rotterdam, and the steamship 
Alabama has arrived at Sabine to take on lumber. 

The Beaumont Lumber Company, with headquarters 





W. A. PRIDDIE, OF BEAUMONT, TEX.; 
President Beaumont Lumber Company. 


here, has been reorganized for the purpose of marketing 
yellow pine lumber, bridge timbers and ties. It will 
handle the output of several first-class mills and is pre- 
pared to take care of a large volume of business. It 
will make a specialty of furnishing high-class stock and 
giving prompt shipment of straight or mixed cars of 
yellow pine and of mixed cars of pine and cypress 
lumber and shingles. 

The officers of the reorganized company are as fol- 
lows: 

President—-W. A. Priddie. 

Vice president—J. F. Keith. 

Secretary—W. W. Wallace. 

‘Treasurer—H. C. Wiess. 

Directors—Il’. A. Heisig, W. C. Gray and D. J. Williams. 

The business will be conducted on the same high plane 
as heretofore and the officials of the company state 
that they have every reason to feel that a good business 
will result. 


IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 





Slight Betterment in Demand Encouraging Feature of 
the Week—Crop Status in Kansas, Missouri and 
Oklahoma. 

KANSAS City, Mo., July 22.—Slightly better demand 
in all lines of the trade is the encouraging feature of 
the week among lumbermen. There has been no in- 
crease in price in any wood as a result of that increase 
and, notably in the case of southern pine, there are re- 
ports of stock being offered by some dealers at even 
lower prices than the same concerns were asking a week 
ago. That, however, is explained by the desire of some 
manufacturers to get stock shipped before the car 
shortage has progressed sufficiently to shut them out of 
the market. 

Reports from Kansas and Missouri are somewhat more 
rosy. Showers stopped the hot blasts in Kansas last 
week before the late corn had been greatly damaged, and 
there is still chance of a fair yield. Oklahoma reports un- 
usually good prospects over the greater part of the State. 

A. H. Sager, formerly with the west coast department 
of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, but for the last five 
years a partner in the Blackwell-Sager Lumber Company, 
Seattle, Wash., renewed acquaintances here the latter part 
of last week. Mr. Sager is a brother-in-law of Ed. McLain, 
sales manager of the Buchanan Lumber Company, and was 
his guest. Mr. McLain left the last of the week for Hacken- 
sack, Minn., where he will spend his vacation. The Bu- 
chanan sales meantime will be looked after by B. R. Landes, 
of Texarkana, Ark. 

E. C. Robinson, of the E. C. Robinson Lumber Company, 
St. Louis, formerly a director of the Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association and widely known to the trade generally, 
was in Kansas City this week. : 

J. H. Foresman, manager of the retail department of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Company, and J. H. Marr, of Oklahoma 
City, manager. of the Minnetonka Lumber Company, report 
that they had a most enjoyable motor trip to Colorado 
over the Santa Fe Trail. They left here with their families 
early last week and will be gone about a month. 5 

. S. Nurenburg, who has been representing the Wend- 
ling-Nathan Lumber Company of San Francisco here the 
last year, has moved his offices to Omaha. His new quar- 
ters are in the Brandeis Building. 

Wallace G. Moore, son of B. F. Moore, of the Logan- 
Moore Company, is making his debut this week as-a lumber 
salesman. After three years at the mills he is making his 
first trip on the road with M. G. West, sales manager of 
the company. Mr. Moore will travel in Missouri and Iowa. 

L. V. Graham, Kansas City manager for the PS cage 
Lumber & Coal Company, has returned from a business trip 
to St. Louis. 

W. A. Pickering, general manager of the W. R. Pickering 





Lumber Company, who has been at Long Beach, Cal., with 
his family the last three weeks, will start for home the last 
of this week. He will stop at the company’s southern pine 
mills on his way. 

I. R. Watkins, sales manager for the Missouri Lumber 
& Land Exchange Company, has returned from a two 
weeks’ vacation. 

“Bob” Wilson, of the A. L. Houghton Lumber Company, 
is back from a trip to the mills in Arkansas. 

Eugene McClellan, of the Sabine Lumber Company, St. 
Louis, is spending his vacation with his relatives here. 

W. E. Lowry, of the Pawnee Lumber Company, has gone 
to the company’s mills at Pawnee, La. 

“Tom” McBride, of Golden City, Mo., proprietor of the 
McBride Lumber Company, and well known to Kansas City 
wholesalers, was here yesterday. 

Alfred T. Hemingway, general manager of the Forest Lum- 
ber Company, and J. F. Goodman, sales manager of the 
Anson Lumber Company, are on their vacation. 

F. A. Stickel, jr., treasurer of the M. R. Smith Shingle 
— Company, is at his desk after a two weeks’ vaca- 

on trip. 

A daughter was born July 19 to Mr. and Mrs. A. C. 
Breckenridge. Mr. Breckenridge is treasurer of the Dun- 
can Shingle & Lumber Company. 

Visitors last week included: F. J. Gentry, Pond Creek, 
Okla.; Captain Ives, of the Ives & Hartley Lumber Com- 
pany, Baldwin, Kans.; Mr. Heath, of the Heath Lumber 
Company, Manhattan, Kans.: Mr. Withers, of Withers & 
White, Liberty, Mo.; J. R. Dougan, of Dunavant, Kans. ; 
M. F. Getchell, of Williamsburg, Kans. 





IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


Business About on a Par With Mid-Summer Seasons 
—Railroads Buying Car Material, But Not in the 
Volume Expected. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., July 22.—Call for yellow pine is sea- 
sonable and the business done is about the average of 
the midsummer season. The railroads, car shops and 
line yards are coming into the market all the time but 
they are not buying the amount of lumber that was 
expected of them a short time ago. Local distributers look 
for a nice volume of business this fall unless the expected 
car shortage shuts off the ordering. It is for this reason 
that many of the leading consumers and big yards are 
beginning to come into the market, instead of waiting until 
later to place their orders. 

J. C. McLachlin, president of the Big Four Lumber Com- 
pany, reports a fairly active demand for all items of yellow 
pine. He does not expect a big rush of orders, however, 
until the hot weather is over and the country yards begin 
to buy for their fall and winter trade. Then he looks for a 
rush of business. 

John B. Chipman, sales manager for the Frost-Johnson 
Lumber Company, is well satisfied with trade. He says the 
company can not expect very much business during the hot 
weather. He believes there will be a marked improvement 
in trade early this fall and it will come from all classes of 
consumers. 

A fairly seasonable business is reported by A. G. Mucke, 
sales manager for the Grayson-McLeod Lumber Company. 
The prospects never looked better to him and he believes 
that as soon as the line yards begin to place their orders for 
the fall trade they will do so with a rush. 

Howard C. Spengler, who covers southeastern Iowa for the 
Frost-Johnson Lumber Company and makes his headquarters 
in Cedar Rapids, was a recent visitor at headquarters. He 
brings a good report on conditions in his territory. Crops 
are good, he states, and dealers are already beginning to 
buy freely. He is much encouraged over prospects. 

Fr. J. Hughes, general manager of the Sumter Lumber 
Company, Electric Mills, Miss., spent last Friday in St. 
Louis with M. C. Bay, his St. Louis representative, looking 
over the situation with reference to the fall trade. Mr. 
Hughes looks for a record business at his mill this fall and 
reports evidence of a severe car shortage already is making 
itself known. 

J. A. Meyer, of the Consolidated Saw Mills Company, is 
in northern Illinois on a selling and pleasure trip com- 
bined. Meanwhile his assistant, C. W. Bodge, is holding 
down his desk and looking after business. Mr. Bodge says 
the company is having a fairly good trade. 

The new Wachsmuth & Folonie Lumber Company is making 
good and has done so since it began business a few weeks 
ugo. Mr. Folonie says the company is receiving a nice run 
of orders and that prospects are bright. 

R Bearden, local manager of the Long Bell Lumber 
Company, is away on his vacation. He has visited Cleveland 
and Buffalo and will very likely go to New York before he 
returns. C. C. Mullen, his right-hand man here, who is 
looking after business during Mr. Bearden’s absence, says he 
is well pleased with the amount of business coming in. 

C. G. Schilling, sales manager of the W. T. Ferguson 
Lumber Company, says that during the last two or three 
days there has been more business than during any one week 
for a long time. He is much pleased in consequence and 
sees nothing but a good fall trade in sight. 

Frank J. Riefling, of the George W. Miles Timber & Lumber 
Company, reports a good demand and believes business will 
show a big improvement from now on, as the lumber dealers 
are beginning to wake up to the fact that there is a severe 
ear shortage in sight and are sending in their orders in ex- 
pectation of it. Prices are being held firm on this account. 

A. H. Beardsley, of the Antrim Lumber Company, says the 
company is booking a fair volume of business from different 
sections. Inquiries are coming in nicely and with cars get- 
ting scarcer every day and the demand increasing the com- 
pany looks for much better values at an early date. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


The Richardson Lumber Company, of Bay City and 
Alpena, Mich., has bought the timber holdfngs and saw- 
mill property of the Loud-Hoeft Lumber Company in Presque 
Isle County. The tract consists of 8000 acres heavily tim- 
bered with hardwood hemlock and pine timber. 


A. L. White of the White Hardwood Lumber Company, 
of San Francisco, Cal., bought a tract of timber near Camp 
Grant, owned by M. L. Gillogly, of San Francisco. The 
tract is timbered with California laurel. 




















The Mowbray & Robinson Lumber Company, of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, has bought 40.000 acres of timberland in south- 
eastern Kentucky. The land is covered with white oak 
and poplar and said to be rich in coal and oil. The con- 
sideration was not made public. 

Messrs. Fleishell and Carpenter, Louisville sawmill men, 
have bought 115,000 acres of timberland in Bay County, 
Fla., consisting of the Fleming and Betts tracts. The 
consideration was $1,000,000. 

The Lutcher & Moore Cypress Lumber Company, of 
Lutcher, La., and the Ascension Red Cypress Company, of 
New Orleans, recently bought a tract of cypress timber- 
land from the Southern Cypress Company, through James 
D. Lacey & Co., for $2,000,000. 


W. E. Foshee, J. G. McGowin and associates of Brewton, 
Fla., have bought the timberland holdings of the Atkinson 
Lumber Company. The tract consists of 52,000 acres and 
the consideration paid was almost half a million dollars. 
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Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mer, Co, | 
= = 





Manufacturers 


Cypress, Oak and Red Gum 


SALES ; 1811-1814 Wright Bldg. 


OFFICE { ST.LOUIS, MO. GIDEON, MO. 


CC i nhs 
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Thomas E. Powe Lumber Co. 


3100 Hall Street. 
(Successors to PLUMMER LUMBER CO.) 


Wholesale Hardwood Lumber 


| 
| Specialty: — Cypress, Poplar, Ash, Oak. | 
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F. H. SMITH CHAS, SUEME, JR. 


Anything in 
Oak or Ash 


Smith-Sueme Lumber Co. 


(Successors to the F. H. Smith Lumber Co.) 
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C. F. Liebke Hardwood 
Mill & Lumber Company 
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In Business More Than Half a Century. 
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Chas. F. Luehrmann Hardwood Lbr. Co. 
148 Carroll Street. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 


AND THE CELEBRATEL 
ST. FRANCIS RIVER Red Gum 
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Steele & Hibbard Lumber Co. 


WHOLESALE 


HARDWOODS AND 
MAHOGANY 











American Forest Co. 


CAPITAL STOCK $650,000 
Manufacturers of 


Oak, Ash, Gum, Cypress, Elm 


We manufacture and Sell Our MILLS ae agg + a 
Own Stock Exclusively. A Hitevill lie, Ark 
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WE SPECIALIZE in mixed cars for the yard trade, 
and can ship rough or dressed 


White Pine, Soft Yellow Poplar 


bevel and drop siding and mouldings together with 
OAK FLOORING all in same car. 


Address all correspondence to — ELLIJAY, GEORGIA. 
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Dyal-Upchurch Building, 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


Dressed Yellow Pine and Cypress 
| and Shingles 




















Our mills produce, and we 
market as much 


Genuine 
Louisiana 
Red Cypress 


as all other concerns combined. 
250,000,000 FEET 


constantly in stock. Thousands of satisfied 
customers appreciate the advantage access 
to such large stocks gives them. Why not 
come to headquarters and get the best? 


Shipment by Rail or Sea. 


Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 


FRANK N. SNELL, 
Sec’y. and Gen’l. Mer. 





Hibernia Bldg., 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 





Cable Address, “Red Cypress” i 
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WANTED—A Buyer For 


LOUISIANA ELM 


To be shipped green, log run. 
Can cut any thickness desired. 


E. A. Mercadal, 


Audubon Building, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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C. L. CROSS, ev cypress 


812-813 Monadnock Bidg,, Chicago. A. J. Cross. 











FROM SOUTH ATLANTIC LUMBER CENTERS 








FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 


State and Local Chambers of Commerce Activities— 
Pending Conservative Measure—Contemplated Pur- 
chase of Railroad by State. 


ATLANTA, GaA., July 21.—The Georgia Chamber of 
Commerce, through which trade bodies in Georgia hope 
to join in efforts for the development of the State, is 
completing its organization and soon will be in position 
to begin active work. The chamber will urge such 
undertakings as drainage and conservation. 

The Atlanta Chamber of Commerce has completed 
the establishment of an industrial and statistical bureau, 
through which the chamber will endeavor to increase 
the number of meanufactories. 

Pending in the senate is a measure by Senator Sweat 
for the conservation of the pine forests of Georgia. 
This bill is a general measure, which provides that all 
possible efforts shall be made by the State to conserve its 
pine lands. | . 

A resolution was introduced last week in the Georgia 
House of Representatives providing that the State shall 
issue $10,000,000 in bonds for the purchase of the Atlanta, 
sirmingham & Atlantic Railroad. ‘The purpose of the 
State in buying this road would be to extend the Western 
& Atlantic, a State road, to the sea. The sale of the A. B. 
& A., which has been for some time in the hands of re- 
ceivers, has been directed by the United States court. 

A part of the rules adopted by the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association have been published here at the 
request of local lumber dealers. 

The Johnson-Battle Lumber Company, of Moultrie, has 
declared a large dividend and has decided to double its 
eapital stock. ; 

The plant of the Alford Lumber Company, near Sylvester, 
has begun operation. The company will manufacture yellow 
pine lumber, shingles, lath, ete., and will make a specialty 
of boards and deckings. 

The Lee Lumber Company, a new organization, of Ope- 
lika, Ala., has finished installing machinery at its plant, and 
is ready for business. 

News from Pensacola, Fla., is that the shipment of pine 
lumber during the fiscal year just ended broke all records at 
that port. ‘The shipment during the last twelve months 
amounted to $14,183,000 feet, which is an increase of 
15,029,999 feet over the fiscal year for 1912. 





FIRE DOES NOT DETER CONSTRUCTION OF 
LUMBER TOWN. 

HELEN, GA., July 15.—A temporary warehouse which 
contained supplies for most of the inhabitants of the 
new town of Helen was destroyed the other night by fire, 
the origin of which is unknown. The warehouse con- 
tained food and household supplies valued at $10,000. 
Among the goods destroyed were the material and fur- 
nishings for a bungalow belonging to Assistant Manager 
Griffith. The fire will not in the least affect the con- 
struction of the new town of Helen, which is the seat of 
operations of the Byrd-Matthews Lumber Company. 
Everything is hustle and bustle in this lively little saw- 
mill town, which has been described in a former issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

The new sawmill will be in operation in a couple of 
weeks if all goes well. With the exception of a few steam 
fittings and a fire pump the plant is in readiness to 
begin cutting lumber. 'The Gainsville & Northwestern 
Railroad, running from Helen to Gainsville, is operating 
one train a day each way, and is doing a splendid freight 
and passenger business. Another straight passenger 
train will be put in service as soon as the mill is run- 
ning. The business settlement of the town is building 
rapidly. The new bank began operations last week. 
John Mitchell, a stockholder in the company, is coloniz- 
ing the mountain sides with a fashionable lumber popula- 
tion from the North. B. F. Young is working day and 
night to get the mill started. 





SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 


Railroads’ Reversion to Use of First-Class Heart Pine 
for Crossties Stimulates Trade in That Particular 
Commodity. 

Savannah, GA., July 21.—A considerable demand for 
crossties continues, along with other kinds of Jumber, in 
spite of the lateness of the season. Improvements con- 
templated on a number of roads not only in this section 
but in the East, and the reversion of the management 
of railroad properties to first-class heart pine as the best 
material for this purpose, are responsible for the good 
condition of the demand for this commodity. 

The season has been satisfactory on all grades of lum- 


ber. Prices have fallen off somewhat but it is said that, 


this was to be expected at this season, when all business is 
somewhat stagnant. However, building operations are begin- 
ning on a large scale throughout the territory, which means 
that the demand for lumber will again be paramount. 

Shipments through the port are still good in spite of the 
off season, 3,000,000 feet, nearly half of the amount that 
has gone out during the month, having cleared during the 
week. One hundred and fifty-five million feet has been 
shipped during the season. This includes all shipments of 
every description, with the exception of that moving by. rail. 
Figures on rail shipments are not available. 

Many dealers are on their vacations, with the idea of 
returning to the city before the busy season opens. Large 
building operations are in contemplation for the latter weeks 
of the summer, and the demand for material for construction 
purposes will be keen. The dealers are trying to get their 
vacations early in order to be on the job with their com- 
petitors when the building season opens. 





IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 


JACKSONVILLE, FuA., July 21.—Inquiries continue to 
hold up in about the same volume as the previous week 
and manufacturers believe that before the end of July 
demand will be heavier. In support of this are an order 
for over 4,000,000 feet, a Government order which is to 
be closed Wednesday, two cargoes purchased by the Penn- 


sylvania Railroad, last week, and an inquiry from the Phila. 
delphia & Reading for a cargo of sills. The Central Rail 
road of New Jersey is also in the market for from 400,000 
and 500,000 feet. 

Manufacturers believe that if they can get most of the 
mills to agree to a 20 percent curtailment of their output, 
it will stimulate the market and bring out business that 
has been held up on a falling market. 

Each week brings a large number of mill representatives 
to the city and of those here last week were T. G. Cran- 
ford, of Ocala; A. G. Garbutt, of the Garbutt Lumber Com- 
pany, Statenville; Dr. H. A. Reaves, of Inverness; J. D. 
Arnold, of the Edge Dowling Lumber Company, Groveland ; 
J. E. Kennedy, of the Park Lumber Company, Dowling 
Park; ©. Brownell, of the Standard Lumber Company ; 
Alton; L. J. Philips, of the Fanlew Lumber Company. Fan- 
lew; W. J. Frink, of the MeGehee Lumber Company, Levon. 

W. E. Cummer, vice president of the Cummer Lumber 
Company, has returned from a month's visit to Lake Suna 
pee, N. H., where he is building a summer home. 





OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS. 


NorFOLK, VA., July 21.—Many mills with contracts 
for the remainder of the year are having their troubles 
in getting buyers to take the stock as contracted for, 
the latter claiming that there is no market for it and 
the money market such,that they are not in position to 
carry the stock on their yards. In fact, the bulk of the 
present misfortunes is being borne by the manufacturers and 
it must be said that they are standing up better under 
the present strain than they have done under previous 
similar conditions. Little hope is held out that there will 
be any material increase in the demand before fall for at 
present even if stock is offered on the market at conces- 
sions it is not an easy matter to find a purchaser. The 
price situation does not show up as well as a week ago, 
especially in low-grade rough lumber, as transit shipments 
of air-dried and kiln-dried material allow the box people to 
secure sufficient steek to keep them going without having 
the necessity of entering the market for large orders. 

This section was visited last week by terrific rainstorms, 
which will no doubt seriously retard operation in ‘the 
woods and cause a curtailment in the output. In addition 
to this curtailment, the labor situation is far from pleasing 
and two more mills will run half time beginning July 21. 
Shipments during June fell off somewhat and_ prospects 
are that shipments during this month will be smaller tnan 
they were during June. While the manufacturers and the 
wholesalers and retailers aswell, are not particularly 
pleased with this inaction, it is hoped that. the upward reac- 
tion in some of the competitive woods will have a good 
effect on the North Carolina pine market and while not 
imbued so strongly with optimism at present they are 
trying to sit tight in the boat until a reaction sets in. 

The following gentlemen have been visitors to Norfolk 
during the week: G. J. Cherry, president of the North 
State Lumber Company, Charleston, 8S. C.; H. M. Bickford, 
of the H. M. Bickford Company, Boston, Mass. ; a 
Crawford, secretary of the Dennis Simmons Lumber Com- 
pany, Williamston, N. C.; Frank E. Swain, of the H. M. 
Bickford Company, Boston, Mass.; Charles M. Hamlin, 
manager of the Guernsey-Westbrook Company, New York; 
J. B. Purcell, treasurer of the Welch Lumber Company, 
Welch, W. Va.; J. C. McDiarmid, of the Southern Timber 
& Lumber Company, Fayetteville, N. C.; W. Alexander, 
manager of the Trexler Lumber Company, Sumter, 8S. C 
A 


A. - Baker, of the Branning Manufacturing Company, 
Edenton, N. C. 


al 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., July 22.—Many shippers think they 
see in the announcement within the last week of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company that it would discon- 
tinue the free delivery of freight a purpose to exert 
pressure for the opposition manifested against the desire 
of the railroad to convert Calvert Station into a big freight 
yard. To be sure, the notice also applies to Washington, 
and the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad is expected to join the 
other system in the move, but there is none the less a feeling 
that the decision to abandon the service has some connection 
with a retaliatory move or may have been decided upon in 
order to be advanced as a concession. The discontinuance of 
the service will prove a serious additional expense to sHip- 
pers here, requiring them to maintain extra teams and em- 
ploy a force necessary to handle the shipments or to patron- 
ize some transportation concern, ‘The shipping interests are 
preparing to make a hard fight against the plan and will 
appeal to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

A plan involving the construction of a comprehensive 
system of docks with a view to ultimate municipal control 
of all the terminal facilities in Baltimore has been presented 
in tentative outline by Mayor Preston. This official! thinks 
that such a system, built on the most up-to-date basis, would 
not only add greatly to the importance of Baltimore but 
would attract much additional traffic, and will furthermore 
become necessary by reason of the development to be ex- 
pected from the opening of the Panama Canal. 

Among those who attended the annual encampment of the 
Maryland National Guard at Belair, Harford County, last 
week, was Gen, William D. Gill. or “Billy” Gill, as he is 
affectionately called by his friends. General Gill, who is a 
member of the widely known lumber firm of William D. Gill & 
Son, is a member of the Governor's staff. 

Gen. Francis E. Waters, president of the Surry Lumber 
Company, Union Trust Building, Baltimore, has gone to 
Castine, Me., to stay a month or more. Meanwhile Parker D. 
Dix, secretary of the company, is on the job. 

George Ross Hopkins, a young Baltimorean, who has been 
on a visit here after a year or so spent in the lumber trade 
of the Hood River district. will go back west this week. 
While here Mr. Hopkins, who was formerly connected with 
Thomas Hughes, endeavored to interest the trade in some of 
the far western woods, which are slowly but surely finding a 
larger market in the East. It is thought that with the open- 
ing of the Panama Canal the business will take a jump. 

Clyde Shoffner, of the Shoffner Lumber Company, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, while here on one of his eastern trips stated 
that he was meeting with satisfactory results. 

The announcement that the firm of Smith, Moore & Co., 
of Snow Hill, had dissolved was received here with much 
interest, this concern having been a factor in the lumber 
trade of the eastern shore of Maryland, but more especially 
in the box shook business, for a long time. The concern was 
originally Richardson, Smith, Moore & Co., the senior part- 
ner being the father-in-law of United States Senator Smith. 
Mr. Smith and John P. Moore have been associated closely 
not only in business but also in politics, working together in 
numerous campaigns. 





The Underwood tariff bill as reported on from the 
Senate Committee on Finance on July 11 shows creosote 
oil upon the free list under item 480, it having been 
placed there by the Senate. Inasmuch as a considerable 
proportion of creosote used for wood preservation in the 
United States is imported, the presence of creosote upon 
the free list will tend to cheapen the cost of treatment. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








BUSINESS CHANGES. 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—The Frank Graves Sash, 
Voor & Mill Co. has increased its capital stock to $25,000. 

DELAWARE. Milford—I. D. Short has been succeeded 
by the I. D. Short Lumber Co., recently incorporated with 
in authorized capital of $50,000. 

GEORGIA. Fairburn—The Gates Bros. Lumber Co. 
seen succeeded by the Woodall Lumber Co. 

IDAHO. Coeur d’Alene—The Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railroad has bought the plant and timber of the 
‘oeur d’Alene Lumber Co. 

Parma—The Citizens Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by the Spurrier Lumber Co., of Guthrie, Okla. 

Weiser—The Independent Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Spurrier Lumber Co., of Guthrie, Okla. 

INDIANA, Batesville—The Greenmann Bros. Manufac- 
enry Co. has been succeeded by the Batesville Cabi- 
net Co. 

Jasonville—The Harris & Baker Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Curtis Harris. 

LaFayette—The LaFayette Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co. and the Henry Taylor Lumber Co. have been suc- 
ceeded by the Taylor Lumber ae  eeuamed incorporated 
with an authorized capital of $25 





has 





has been 


IOWA. Ankeny—The Woods : Co. has been 
succeeded by the W. O. Sloan Lumber Co. 
Bevington—The Bevington Lumber Co. has been suc- 


ceeded by the W. O. Sloan Lumber Co. 

Sioux City—T. E. Simmons is out of business. 

West Burlington—The West Burlington Lumber Co. 
been succeeded by the Pauls Lumber Co., 
department at Washington. 

KANSAS. Columbus—The Cherokee County 
Co. has increased its capital stock to $15,000. 

Sabetha—The Lukert-Miller Lumber Co. is selling out. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Worcester—The E. F. Nelson 
Lumber Co. is out of business. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—The Detroit Handle Co. 
succeeded by the Fred Hanna Co. 

3ay City-Saginaw—The Quaker 
changed 
turing Co. 

Dighton—The A. L. 
closing out here. 

Plainwell—Buch & Oliver have been succeeded by the 
Plainwell Lumber & Coal Co. 

Ravenna-—C. E. Mansfield has been succeeded by the 
Mansfield Lumber Co., recently incorporated with an 
authorized capital of $10,000. 

MINNESOTA. Mankato—The G. W. 
Co. is out of business. 

Minneapolis—The Minneapolis Cedar & Lumber Co. is 
closing out. in 

MISSISSIPPI. Hattiesburg—The McInnis Lumber Co. 
has increased its capital stock from $59,000 to $150,000. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—The Wendling-Nathan Lum- 
ber Co. has moved its branch offices from here to Omaha, 
Nebr., 647 Braindeis Building, with W. S. Nurenburg in 
charge as southwestern sales manager. 


has 
with purchasing 


Lumber 


has been 


Shade Roller Co. 
its name to the Columbia Western 


has 
Manufac- 


Dennis Salt & Lumber Co. is 


Monks Lumber 


MONTANA. Plains—Burrell & McKay have been suc- 
ceeded by W. O. Burrell. 

NEBRASKA, Primrose—The Edward & Bradford Lum- 
ber Co. has been succeeded, by FE. A. Harbottle. 


Wisner—Balster & 
Fred Balster. 

OHIO, Columbus—Edward J. Herrnstein still con- 
tinues in business, with offices in the Columbus Savings & 
Trust Building, and has incorporated under the name of 
the Sterling Lumber Co. 

Hicksville—Clemmer & Johnson have sold their retail 
lumber business to Robert B. McKahan, of Hudson, Mich. 

OREGON. Portland—The Continental Lumber Co. is 
out of business. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—The Goodyear Lum- 
ber Co. has closed its office here and William Hukill will 
work from the Buffalo office. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Morristown—The P. H. Diehl Lum- 
ber Co. is out of business. 

McLaughlin—The P. H. Diehl Lumber Co. 
succeeded by the Sioux Lumber Co. 
Webster Elevator Co. 

TENNESSEE. Chattanooga—The partnership of J. M. 
Marshall and W. P. Brath, doing business as the Chatta- 
nooga Hardwood Flooring Co., has 4ssolved to be con- 


Becher have been succeeded by 


has been 
and the McCaull- 


tinued by W. P. Brath. 

TEXAS. Houston—The Sauthiand Lumber Co. has 
increased its capital stock to $20,000. 

Itasca—The Itasca Lumber Co. is closing out. 

Kingsville-Mission—The Knox Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Southland Lumber Co. 

Lometa—The Scholten Bros. Cedar Co. has increased 


its capital stock from $125.000 to $135,000. 

VIRGINIA. Galax—W. H. Bolling has been succeeded 
by the Bolling Lumber Co. (Inc.). 

WASHINGTON. Marcellus—The St. 
Lumber Co. is out of business. 

Montesano—The Vancouver Lumber Co. 
ceeded by W. L. Carter. 

Seattle—The Connor-Wilkinson Co. (Inc.) has changed 
its name to the Connor Lumber Co.; E. L. Connor, presi- 
dent, and J. I. Connor. secretary and treasurer. 

WISCONSIN. Independence—Henry Schaefer has sold 
his interest in the Sprecher & Schaefer Lumber Co. 

Fond du Lac—The Northern Casket Co. has increased 
its capital stock from $190,000 to $200,000. 

Wausau—The Wheeler-Timlin Lumber Co. has dis- 
solved as a corporation, but the business and manage- 
ment continue along the same lines and under the same 
firm name, as a co-partnership. 


Paul & Tacoma 


has been suc- 





INCORPORATIONS. 


CALIFORNIA. Modesto— 
authorized capital $50,000. 

FLORIDA. Tampa—The Tampa 
turing Co., authorized capital $190,000. 

GEORGIA. erg g ea Perkins Sash & 
authorized capital $25,000. 

IDAHO. Weiser—The Home Lumber & Coal Co., au- 
thorized capital $100,000. 

ILLINOIS. Peoria—The Car Works of Peoria, author- 
ized capital $50,000. 

Sycamore—The Illinois Thresher C 
tal $200,000. 

INDIANA. LaFayette—The Taylor Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $25,000; William V., Allison BE. Stuart, 
George F. Simler, Edward M. Watson and Herman Fiete- 
meyer. 

LOUISIANA. - Forest Hill—The Indian Creek Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $25,000. 





The Everett Lumber Co., 
Furniture Manufac- 


Door Co., 


o., authorized capi- 





New Roads—The 
capital $15,000. 
MAINE. Waterville—The Main Last Block Co., 


Fordoche Lumber Co., authorized 


author- 


ized capital $150,000; Amos G. Fitz, president, and John 
C. Schelter, treasurer. 

MARYLAND. Hagerstown—The Main Furniture Co., 
authorized capital $50,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—The Moebus Wheel Co., 


authorized capital $100,000. 

NEW JERSEY. Cranford—The Hausbeck-Smith Lum- 
ber Co., authorized capital $50,000; F. P. Hausbeck, J. J. 
Hausbeck and J. Z. Smith. 

NEW YORK. Oneida—The Oneida 
(Ine.), authorized capital $25,000; 
John Maxwell and John H. Brown. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Washington—The 
3uggy Co., authorized capital $300,000. 

OKLAHOMA. Sapulpa—The Allen Lumber Co. 


Wood Pulley Co. 
Frank W. Farnam, 


Washington 


author- 


ized capital $10,000; J. H. Allen, S. L. Allen and J. D. 
Berry. 
OREGON. Portland—The Toppendorf Lumber Co. 


, 


authorized capital $75,000. 
TENNESSEE. Nashville—The Highland Coal & Lum- 
ber Co., authorized capital $25,000; W. A. Davidson, M. F. 
Greene, Lucien Clark, N. N. Davidson and H. M. Greerfe. 
WASHINGTON. Bellingham—The Bellingham Sash & 
Door Co., authorized capital $10,000. 
WEST VIRGINIA. Morgantown—The 
Supply Co., authorized capital $5,000. 
WISCONSIN. Two Rivers—The Alberts & Meyer Man- 
ufacturing Co, (to operate a planing mill), authorized 
capital $12,000. 


NEW VENTURES. 


ALABAMA. Bridgeport—The Prendergast Co. 
began business here, with headquarters at Marion, Ohio. 

Vance—The Dudley Lumber Co. recently began manu- 
facturing lumber. 

CALIFORNIA. Tipton—The Burnett Lumber Co. re- 
cently began the retail business here, with headquarters 
at Tulare. 

COLORADO. Denver- 
cently began business. 

IDAHO. Paul (P. O. Rupert)—The 
Supply Co. recently began business, 

ILLINOIS. Lee Center—The King Grain Co. 
began the grain and lumber business. 

Nokomis—H. 8S. Hargrave recently began the lumber 
business. 

tockford—John 
lumber business. 

INDIANA. Indianapolis—The Booth Desk & Table Co. 
has begun business. 

Madison—W. F. Bunch recently began the lumber busi- 


Monongahela 








recently 


-The Sundquist Lumber Co. re- 


Burke Lumber & 


recently 


Anderson recently began the retail 


ness, 

New Harmony—The W. M. Simpson Lumber Co. re- 
cently began business, with purchasing department at 
Vincennes, 

New Market—The True & True Lumber Co. recently 


began- business here, 
Greencastle 

Wabash—The Urbana Lumber Co 
ness, 

KANSAS. Kensington—The Independent Lumber Co. 
recently began business. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—The United Saw 
recently began wholesaling lumber. 

MINNESOTA. Sauk Center—O, 
Gingery will engage in the lumber and coal business here. 

MISSISSIPPI. Meridian—The Hemming Wagon Fac- 
tory recently began manufacturing logging wagons. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—H. W. Clark recently began the 
commission lumber business at 7003 Waterman Avenue. 

NEW JERSEY. Egg Harbor City—Wegelin & Mueller 
recently began the lumber business. 

NEW YORK. New York—The Kirby Lumber Co., of 
Houston, Tex., has opened an office at 1 Madison Avenue. 

NORTH CAROLINA. North Wilkesboro—The North 
Carolina Chair Co. is organizing. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Ashley—The 
Coal Co. recently began business. 

Center-Hazen—The Knife River Lumber 
has begun business at these point 
Krem. 

OKLAHOMA. Hugo—The Thomas E. Powe Mill & 
Lumber Co. recently began the wholesale and planing 
mill business here, with branch at St. Louis, Mo. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Chester—The Lansdowne Lumber & 
Coal Co. is organizing. 

Philadelphia—The S. B. Dill Lumber Co. recently began 
the wholesale lumber business here, with offices in the 
Franklin Bank Building. 

TEXAS. Terry—The Daniel Russ Lumber Co. 
began manufacturing 


with purchasing department at 


. recently began busi- 


Mills Co. 


F. Hines and L. W. 


Harrison Lumber & 


& Grain Co. 
Ss, with headquarters at 


recently 
and wholesaling yellow pine lumber. 

WASHINGTON. Tacoma—The Washington Box & 
Lumber Co. has been organized to manufacture boxes, 
shooks and crates. E. B. Shields is president and R. H. 
Pangborn vice president and general manager. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, 


BERTA. Medicine Hat—The Medicine Hat 


Planing 
Mine Co. (Ltd.) recently began business. 





NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 





ALABAMA. Pollard—The Lindsey Lumber Co. will re- 
build its plant recently destroyed by fire. 
ARKANSAS. Des Arc—The Des Arc Veneer & Lum- 


ber Co. will erect a large veneer mill. 

CALIFORNIA. Arcata—The Humboldt 
will install a power plant. 

FLORIDA. Callaway—The St. Andrews Bay Co., 
ganized by Messrs. Fleishell and Carpenter, will erect a 

sawmill and wood pulp plant. The sawmill will have a 
daily capacity of 250,000 feet of lumber and the pulp plant 
200 tons daily capacity. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—The Acadian Furniture 
Co., recently organized, will build a plant to cost $100,000. 
The organizers are C. B. Fischer, Frederick Fischer, J. R. 
Westerfield and A. J. Derbe. 

MARYLAND. Havre de Grace—William E. Yeasey will 
build a box factory to cost $4,750. 


Cooperage Co. 


or- 


MICHIGAN. Manistique—The White Marble Lime Co. 
will —— Ta shingle, tie and post mill with a very 
modern plan 

hitmenviile—Timothy Benedict has opened a saw- 
mill. 


Silo Lumber and 
Silo Supplies 


We will sell the Retail Lumber Dealer: 
Silo Lumber, a Patented Silo Door, 
Bands, Rods, Lugs, Anchorage—all 


Silo Supplies at 
Manufacturers’ Prices 








They put the retailer into the silo 
business for a small investment. 





Write us now for exclusive territory. 












THE GREENVILLE LUMBER CO. Creeovll, 





The Kingston Car Door Roller, $4.50 GUARANTEE. 
—————— —__—olCOo 


Careful attention 
to all the details 
of manufacture 
together with the 
fact that the ma- 
terials used are of 
the best, enables 
me to fully guar- 
antee these tools. 
Should they 
prove unsatisfac- 
tory in doing the 
work they are in- 
tended for I will 
refund the pur- 
chase price. 


J. C. KINGSTON, 
168 Fargo Ave. BUFFALO, N. Y. 





NATIONAL LUMBER & CREOSOTING COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of all kinds of 


SOUTHERN LUMBER T&S, SRIocE timcers 


PILING and POLES. 
Equipped for Treatment of Lumber with Various Processes. 


HOUSTON, TEX. TEXARKANA, ARK. 


[GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





We Can Ship Immediately 


Quartered Ist & 2nd Full Width Oak 
f 4-4 No. 3 Elm. 


Also Handle all Items in Northern 
and Southern Hardwoods. 


a 


Perkins Lumber Company 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 














DUDLEY LUMBER CO. 


Northern and Southern Hardwoods 


Sales Offices: Grand Rapids, Mich., and Memphis, Tean. 
Mills: Bayfield County, Wis. 








Largest 


° IN MICHIGAN. 
Assorted Stock Also large stocks 
of NORTHERN at Northern and 
and SOUTHERN Southern points. 
Write us for delivered prices. 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. Grand Rapids, Mich, 


The Wolf - Lockwood ] 


Lumber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 


MILLS: 
Northland Lumber Co. 
GREEN BAY, WIS. 














Main Office and Yard, 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











Cc. C. FOLLMER & CO. 
Wisconsin Hemlock and Hardwood 


White and Red Cedar Shingles 


GRAND RAPIDS, - - MICHIGAN 








G. N. Wagner Lumber & Shingle Co. 
Red Cedar Shingles and Siding 
and Fir Lumber 


Eastern Office, 


Western Office, 
Mich. Trust Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Seattle, Washington. 
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MISSISSIPPI. Richburg—McInnis & Long will rebuild 
sawmill burned recently and will add another portable 
mill, 

NEBRASKA. Norfolk—The Chicago Lumber Co. will 


construct a 2-story brick office, 16 by 38 feet. 

OREGON. Dee—The Oregon Lumber Co. will rebuild 
sawmill recently destroyed by fire. The new mill will 
have a daily capacity of 180,000 feet of lumber. 

TENNESSEE. Marysville—The Morton Butler Lumber 
Co. will build a sawmill with a daily capacity of 100,000 
feet of lumber. 

WASHINGTON. Centralia—The Carlisle-Pennell Lum- 
ber Co. has started work on two mills. 

WISCONSIN. Grand View—The Namekagon Lumber 

o. is erecting a mill to take the place of one recently 


burned. 
— BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


ONTARIO. Thorold—The 
a mill to cost $400,000. 


CASUALTIES. 


Beaver Board Co. will build 








CALIFORNIA. Napa—July 12 fire visited the yard of 
F. G. Noyes, causing a loss of $14,000, which is covered 
by insurance. 

IDAHO. Kootenai—July 14 fire in the pole yard of the 
Humbird Lumber Co. destroyed poles and posts amount- 
ing to $15,000. 

ILLINOIS—Fire in the lumber yards of C. C. Stotlar & 
Son July 14 caused a loss of $25,000. 

MAINE. Searsport—The mills of H. E. Robbins & Son 
were burned July 9. The loss is estimated to reach $4,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Athol—The Diamond Match Co. 
suffered a fire loss recently of more than $10,000, caused 
by forest fire. 

MICHIGAN. Boyne 
Co. was destroyed by 
covered by insurance. 


MISSOURI. 


City—July 22 the Bolted Basket 
fire; loss $15,000, which is partly 
The plant will be rebuilt at once. 
30livar—The Burgner-Bowman Lumber 
yard was visited by fire July 14, which caused a 
loss of $20,000. The yard and sheds belonged to W. T. 
Hunt, of Buffalo. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 


Co.'s 





New England—The Moreau Lum- 


ber Co. was visited by fire recently, which caused a loss 
of $40,000. 
OHIO. Weston—The sash, door and blind factory of 


Oswald Bros. was damaged by fire recently to the extent 
of $15,000. 


TEXAS. Kountze—Daniel & 
burned July 13; loss $6,000. 


CORRECTION. 

ARKANSAS. Armorel—The report published recently 
that Lee Wilson & Co.’s plant here burned was an error. 
The company has not suffered a fire loss and is enjoying 
a prosperous business. 


A CORRECTION. 

The recently published report that the Wheeler-Timlin 
Lumber Company, of Wausau, Wis., with branch office in 
the First National Bank Building, Chicago, had dis- 
solved was somewhat misleading. Owing to adverse 
legislation regarding Wisconsin corporations, and other 
States in which this company transacts business, it has 
dissolved as a corporation and continues business as a 
copartnership under the ownership of L. H. Wheeler and 
F. D. Timlin. The assets, the management and the firm 
name are the same as heretofore, it being merely a dis- 
solution of the company as corporation. 


Wintz’s sawmill was 











LOCAL AND PERSONAL 











TO VISITORS IN CHICAGO: 


To enable your friends in the trade to reach 
you promptly advise the Information Bureau 
of the American Lumberman of your arrival, 
giving your hotel address and probable dura- 
tion of your visit. Inquirers can then obtain 
this information by telephone—Harrison 4687. 











WE SOLICIT YOUR 


LUMBER ACCOUNTS 


Members of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago. 








J. L. Lane & Company 


SEND US ANY ITEMS 
YOU WISH TO SELL. 


531-2 Stock Exchange Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 








GEORGE T. KNOX 
Cedar Shingles and Yellow Pine 


Lumber 


1527 Monadnock Block, - : CHICAGO, ILL. 








John Hansen Lumber Co. 
— WE SPECIALIZE— 
Yellow Pine and Fir Timbers 
Heavy Joists and Low Grade Hardwoods 
838 Nat'l Life Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 











FRANCIS [. JOHNSON JR. 


625 LUMBER 
STOCK COMMISSION 
EXCHANGE CHICAGO 











H. L. ADAMS 
Commission Lumber 


314 Chamber of Commerce, CHICAGO. 

















L. E. Brown, of George C. Brown & Co., Proctor, Ark., 
was in Chicago Tuesday on business. 


West O. Tatum, of the Tatum Lumber Company, Hat- 
tiesburg, Miss., was a Chicago visitor on Wednesday. 


H. D. Welch, of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, 
and Mrs. Welch are visiting eastern points. 


A. C. Bradish, well-known lumber dealer of Ottawa, 
Ill., was a caller at Chicago lumber offices Monday of 
this week. 


F. C. Van Norstrand, Chicago, ot the United States 
Lumber & Cotton Company, is spending his vacation in 
southern Michigan. 

H. E. Salsich, president of the H. E. 
Company, Melxenna, Wash., 
Wednesday ot this week. 


Salsich 
( ‘hicago 


Lumber 


Was. oat visitor 


G. C. Robson, sales manager of the Heineman Lumber 
Company, ot Merrill, Wis., was in Chicago Wednesday 
in the interest of the company he represents. 


G. W. Jones, president of the G. W. Jones Lumber 
Company, Appleton, Wis., was m Chicago last Saturday, 
looking after business and conferring with A. W. Ruth, 
the Chicago manager. 


George D. Griffith, of George D. Griffith & Co., his wife 
and daughter, Nina, will leave next week on an automo- 
bile trip through Ohio and Pennsylvania. They expect 


to be gone a week or ten days. 


J. L. Jamison, manager of the Bradley Lumber Com- 
pany, of Warren, Ark., arrived in Monday, 
accompanied by Mrs. Jamison and Vietor. They 
left for home Wednesday evening. 


Chicago 


Mrs. 


D. 8. Pate, of the D. 8S. Pate Lumber Company, and 
Mrs. Pate are enjoying a week's outing at Mackinae 
Island and the Georgian Bay region, making the lake 
trip on the steamer North American, 


H. H. Grohard, president of the ©. A. Wood Preserver 
Company, of St. Louis, spent a few days in Chicago this 
week with J. A. Kenny, manager of the Chicago office, 
which is Jocated in the Fort Dearborn Building, 


R. S. Kellogg, secretary of the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, Wausau, Wis., 
accompanied by Mrs. Kellogg, stopped off in Chicago 
for a day or two on their way to Cadillac, Mich. 


I’. H. Lathrop, president of the Lathrop Lumber Com- 
pany, Birmingham, Ala., was in Chicago this week, 
accompanied by his family, en route to Port Arthur, 
where they expect to enjoy the cool breezes of the 


Northland. 


Joseph M. Okoneski, of the Arpin Hardwood Lumber 
Company, of Atlanta, Wis., paid Chicago one of his 
periodical visits Tuesday of this week. He reports a 
satisfactory volume of business so far this year, with 
prospects of a good fall trade. 


Charles F. Lask, of the Nye, Lusk & Hudson Com- 
pany, Thorp, Wis., was in Chicago Thursday having 
attended the midsummer meeting ot the Northern Hem- 
lock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
held at Green Bay, Tuesday. 


R. A. Week, of the John Week Lumber Company, 
Stevens Point, Wis., and FE. W. Ellis, of the E. W. Ellis 
Lumber Company, Grand Rapids, Wis., were Chicago 
visitors this week, having previously attended the meet- 
ing of the Northern Hemlock & Ilardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association at Green Bay. 


E. E. Forgeus has become traveling representative of 
the Brooks-Scanlon Company, of Kentwood, La., to cover 
Illinois, Missouri and Iowa, with headquarters at St. 
Louis, Mo. Mr. Forgeus is an experienced salesnian 
and will make doubly good with such a concern as the 
Brooks-Seanlon company backing him, 


Association, which was 


Il. B. Leavitt, Oconto, Wis., vice president and general 
manager of the Oconto Company, was in Chicago on 
Tuesday conferring with the home office. Murdock Mac- 
Leod, sales manager of the Oconto Company, and presi- 
dent of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, left 
for Oconto Wednesday on a short business trip. 


I. C. Enoch+, of Jackson, Miss., passed through Chicago 
Thursday of this week, accompanied by Mrs. Enochs and 
their daughter, bound eastward on a short vacation trip. 
Mr Enochs reported an excellent half year’s business and 
thinks that following the harvesting of crops the year’s 
transactions will compare very favorably with those of 
1912. 

L. C. Shipherd, of Evansville, Ind., was in Chicago this 
week and visited the offices of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. Mr. Shipherd said that Evansville manufacturers 
had been doing a fine business and were decidedly pros- 
perous; factories were being constantly erected and he 


expected that the growth of Evansville will be steady 
from now on. Many new homes are going up to care 
for the influx of labor. 


A. C, List, sales manager of the Enochs Yellow Pine 
Company, Jackson, Miss., was a caller on Chicago lum- 
ber oftices this week, looking after business. He states 
his company is enjoying a nice business, with prospects 
bright for a good fall trade. He left for Montreal 
Tuesday evening. 

H. 1. Arnemann, of the Hardwood Mills Lumber 
Company, 1428 Monadnock Block, Chicago, spent the 
latter part of last week at Neenah and Oshkosh, Wis., 
looking after business for his concern. He reports he 
found conditions most satisfactory, with prospects 
bright for better demand later. 


I'rederic T. Boles, head of the Lord & Bushnell Com- 
pany, Laflin Street, south of Twenty-second, Chicago, 
left July 5 for Estes Park, Colo., to spend some time 
in rest and recreation. Mrs. Boles and daughters, 
Marion and Winifred, left Chicago Sunday, July 20, 
to join Mr. Boles. The memories of a pleasant vaca- 
tion enjoyed at this notable summer resort last season 
again lured Mr. Boles and family to forsake Chicago 
for a time. 


EK. E. ILooper, secretary of the Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion ot Chicago, is giving a part of his time these 
days haunting the sporting goods stores buying all kinds 
ot fishing tackle and supplies preparatory to his vaca- 
tion. Mr. and Mrs, Hooper leave soon for Fairbanks 
Lake, near Sudbury, Ont., Canada, where they have a 
cottage. Three weeks will be spent there and every 
known tackle deceiver for the finny tribe is being packed 
for the trip. Mr. Hooper has it all figured out almost to 
a fish how many bass he is going to catch, the number 
running into the hundreds. Apparently the only thing 
now lacking at Fairbanks Lake is a fish house for stor- 
age purposes, 

Charles Wolflin, of Evansville, Ind., of the Wolflin- 
Luhring Lumber Company, was in Chicago Tuesday on 
a briet business trip. He reports a great deal of 
building in Evansville, and the Wolflin-Luhring Com- 
pany has been fortunate in supplying a large part of 
the demand created locally by these operations. Speak- 
ing of the wholesale department of the company, Mr. 
Wolflin said that the country yards are doing prac- 
tically no buying for stock, their purchases being 
largely on special bills. ‘‘1l think they are making 
2a mistake,’’ said Mr. Wolflin, ‘‘beeause I do not be- 
lieve that dimension is going any lower, and the mills 
certainly are not going to sell at present prices for 
future delivery. If dealers postpone buying until fall 
they may run into a car shortage that will cause them 
a great deal of inconvenience.’’ Rural trade of south- 
ern Indiana and nearby territory appears to be light, 
but the urban trade is good. 





TRICKY EROS. 

l.. E. Hooper, jr., representative of the Louisiana Red 
Cypress Company in Kentucky, Virginia and Louisiana, 
mysteriously disappeared from New Orleans a few days 
ago. His friends, anxious about him, sought to learn his 
whereabouts but without avail. Inquiries were sent out 
but no one could be found who had seen him. The last 
person he talked with before disappearing from New 
Orleans declared that he noted nothing unusual in the 
young man’s manner, and that he had said nothing that 
would lead a person to think that he was about to depart 
for parts unknown. Toul play was scouted and nothing 
had happened that would tend to the belief that he would 
commit any unwarranted act. 

Monday the young lumberman appeared in Chi¢ago. 
When quizzed about his disappearance, he smiled meekly 
and explained he had simply left New Orleans for Chi- 
eago, and failed to tell anybody about his going. Inci- 
dentally he dropped a remark to a friend in Chieago 
about stopping off at a southern plantation. The friend 
recalled the fact that Mr. Hooper had been stopping off 
at this plantation quite frequently of late, and asked 
who was buying so much lumber there. When pressed 
for specific information, young Hooper broke down and 
confessed. It was Miss Anna Steinbach, a well known 
and prominent young southern woman that was the 
magnet, but the young woman was no longer Miss Stein- 
bach but Mrs. L. E. Hooper, jr. Both were in Chicago 
on their honeymoon. Thursday evening Mr. and Mrs. 
Hooper hastily left Chicago for New Orleans, as Mr. 
Hooper’s friends in the southern metropolis, on learning 
that he was no longer a bachelor, threatened all kinds 
of trouble for causing them so much anxiety. 





‘‘MADE IN CHICAGO’’ WEEK. 

Products of every character ‘‘ Made in Chicago’’ will 
be displayed in the windows of many of the 
retail merchants of Chicago and its suburbs during the 
week of August 11-16. This anouncement was made 
by the market codperative committee of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce, which body held a dinner 
in the Hotel Sherman, Tuesday evening, July 22. The 
reports of the market committee of this association 
represented every commercial section of Chicago, in- 
cluding nearby suburbs. This is the first year the 


suburbs will be invaded with this display, but regard- 
less of how large or small, all sorts of goods made in 
Chicago will decorate the windows of the retailers, 
showing the great variety and perfection of goods 
produced in our own city. 
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IN CHARGE OF OMAHA OFFICE. 

The Wendling-Nathan Lumber Company, of which 
G, X. Wendling, of San Francisco, is president, has 
moved its Kansas City (Mo.) offices to Omaha, Nebr., 
647 Brandeis Building. The move was made in order 
to place the company in closer touch with Nebraska 
and Iowa trade and still give it an opportunity to 
take care of its trade in Kansas and Missouri from 
Omaha. 

W. 8S. Nurenburg, who has been manager of the 
Kansas City office, is in charge of the Omaha office. 
Mr. Nurenburg is a native of Greenville, Tex., and 
entered the lumber industry by joining the forces of 
Menefee Bros., wholesalers and retailers at Fort Worth. 





W. S. NURENBURG, OF OMAITIA, NEBR. ; 
Southwestern Manager, Wendling-Nathan Lumber Company. 


In April, 1911, he went to Portland, Ore., and in May, 
1912, became connected with the Wendling-Nathan 
Lumber Company’s southwestern sales office at Kansas 
City, Mo. Mr. Nurenburg has been working in Middle 
West territory for the last seven years and is well 
acquainted with the trade. His company manufactures 
and wholesales Douglas fir, redwood lumber, siding, 
shingles, red cedar siding and shingles and western 
and white pine lumber. The headquarters are in San 
Francisco. 





CHICAGO BUILDING DISPUTES SETTLED. 

An agreement was completed on Friday, July 18, 
which not only settled the existing disputes between 
employers and employees in the Chicago building trade, 
but provided a basis of settlement for all such dis- 
putes in the future. The agreement was entered into 
by a joint conference committee consisting of seven 
representatives of the Building Construction Employ- 
ers’ Association and six representatives of the Build- 
ing Trades Council. On the following Monday ap- 
proximately 28,000 men who had been on strike went 
back to work, and operations were resumed on practi- 
cally every building job which had been held up by 
the dispute. 

Inasmuch as the agreement, which was adopted, has 
brought about such important results, and there is 
opportunity for a similar agreement in building dis- 
putes in many other cities, the text of the agreement 
is given in full as to general conditions, with a con- 
densed statement of the decisions as to jurisdictional 
claims. 

WHeREAS, By duly signed and verified credentials from 
the Building Construction Employers’ Association and the 
Building ‘Trades Council of Chicago, certified copies of 
which are hereto attached, the undersigned have created a 
joint conference committee, with full power to act, to adjust 
any and all jurisdictional and other disputes that have ex- 
isted heretofore between the various trades affiliating with 
the Building Trades Council of Chicago; and have also been 
empowered to create a permanent joint board of arbitra- 
tion to adjust any and all disputes that may arise in the 
— in the building industry in Cook county, Illinois, 
an 

WHEREAS, Said joint conference committee, after daily 
sessions extending from July 3 to July 18, have adjusted 
the jurisdictional grievances and difficulties noted hereafter ; 
it is, therefore, 

Agreed, That the following decisions shall take effect 
and be put in operation immediately after the date of the 
signing of this agreement: 

The decision specifies that structural iron workers 
are to handle pipe beams and columns and set them 
in place, but if these are to be filled with concrete 
by building laborers the building laborers are to handle 
them until they have been filled and are ready for the 
erectors. Hollow beams are filled before erection and 
columns may be filled before or after, as desired by 
the contractor. The structural iron workers are also 
to set all braces or tie rods necessary to suspension 
concrete system. Building laborers, in addition to the 
work already specified in filling beams and columns 
with concrete, shall put in place all floor and roof 
reinforced wires ready for stretching and tightening, 
and shall erect and remove all scaffolding. The 
lathers shall place all metal lath wherever used and 
also all channels, where required for ceiling work, 
are to be attached by them to the lower portions of 
the reinforced wires. They are also to place furring 
wherever required, and all wire rod hangers neces- 
sary to support the ceiling. The stretching and tight- 
ening of reinforcing and ceiling wires shall be done 
by lathers and iron workers in equal number. Orna- 
mental and monumental bronze and lamp standards, 


manufactured by the Iron League of Chicago, or 
other similar manufacturers, shall be erected solely 
by members of the Architectural Iron Workers’ Union, 
as has always been the custom. 

There has been considerable difficulty over the re- 
quirements of the electrical union compelling the em- 
ployment of maintenance men in some instances where 
they were not really needed. It is agreed that here- 
after such employment shall be at the option of the 
employer, but that union electricians only shall be 
employed for such work. Claims of hoisting engineers 
as to maintenance men are to be referred later to the ar- 
bitration committee. Sheet metal workers are given 
the work of setting in position, of tamping and bolting 
all sheet metal forms used in concrete structures, the 
carpenters to brace and line them. Field work neces- 
sary for the erection of column and ash conveyors and 
package conveyors is given to the millwrights. This 
does not include spiral chutes, nor gravity nor pneu- 
matic conveyors. ‘The dispute between carpenters and 
sheet metal workers as to the erection of metal trim 
has been referred to the proposed arbitration board. 
3oiler makers are given the setting and erection of 
water tube boilers, the machinery movers to deliver 
them to foundation. The rest of the 
given in full as follows: 

It is further agreed, by and between the committee rep- 
resenting and acting for the Building Construction Employ: 
ers’ Association and the Building Trades Council of Chi- 
cago, that they shall use their united power and combined 
strength to compel, by all lawful means, their affiliated or- 
ganizations and members to obey and carry out to the 
letter all of the conditions that have been agreed to as 
above set forth by said joint conference committee and any 
decision made in the future by the joint arbitration board, 
and that there shall be no cessation of work or strikes of 
any character with reference to any other matters that 
shall properly come before the permanent joint board of 
arbitration. 

It is hereby agreed by the joint conference committee 
representing the Building Construction Employers’ Associa- 
tion and the Building Trades Council of Chicago that, 
pending the completion of the formation of the permanent 
joint arbitration board, work shall be resumed on Monday, 
July 21, 1913, by all trades represented by the parties to 
this agreement, upon all jobs where the cessation of work 
was ordered by either party to this agreement or by any of 
their affiliated associations, including any and all jobs where 
the men ceased work for any cause whatsoever prior to, at 
or since the formation of this joint conference committee. 

It is further agreed that the joint conference committee 
continue in session pending the formation of the joint 
arbitration board, using the plan as outlined subject to 
amendments to be mutually agreed upon and shall have all 
the authority provided for the joint arbitration board in 
the plan now under consideration by the joint conference 
committee, including the right to adjust and decide any and 
all disputes that may arise pending the formation or said 
joint arbitration board, and that pending such decisions by 
the joint conference committee there shall be no cessation of 
work. 


agreement is 





ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF FORESTRY. 

Banoor, ME., July 21.—Carleton W. Eaton, of Calais, 
has been chosen assistant professor of forestry at the 
University of Maine, and the appointment has been 
confirmed. Mr. Eaton comes to the university highly 
recommended by those under whom he has received his 
theoretical and practical forestry training. He is a 
graduate of Phillips Exeter Academy, class of 1907; 
of Bowdoin College, 1910, and of the Yale Forest School, 
1912, and before going to Bowdoin studied one year at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology in Boston. 
The last three months of the Yale Forest School course 
he spent at Crossett, Ark., with the class, having prac- 
tical work in a large lumber plant. 

After receiving his Yale degree he passed the rigid 
civil service forest examinations and during the last 
year has been engaged in Government work in several 
departments of the Forest Service in the Juarez National 
Yorest in New Mexico. 

The University of Maine forestry work will be broader 
in scope than formerly, according to the plan of the 
university authorities, special appropriations by the 
last legislature having made possible expansion of 
forestry instruction and the engaging of an assistant 
professor. 





THE INSURANCE IMBROGLIO. 


KANSAS City, Mo., July 22.-—Insurance Commissioner 
Charles Revelle, after a trip to St. Louis, stated that he 
had made arrangements to compromise the row and let 
the big companies back into the State despite the Orr 
Act passed Jast winter. 

Governor Major at once issued a statement to the 
effect that there had been no compromise and would be 
none. Nevertheless the general feeling is that the dead- 
lock is about over. 

The Kansas City and St. Joseph Commercial Clubs, at 
a joint meeting held here, adopted this resolution which 
is typical of the feeling among business men toward 
the Orr Act, which forbids the fixing of any uniform 
basis of fire premiums: 

With a full realization of the fact that the present fire 
insurance situation is causing unnecessary hardship and 
stagnation in business and has left valuable property with- 
out fire protection, the members of the St. Joseph Com- 
merce Club and the Kansas City Commercial Club, here 
jointly assembled, respectfully urge upon Governor Major 
the necessity of calling a special session of the general 
assembly to consider the repeal of the obnoxious Orr Jaw 
and enact in lieu thereof just and reasonable legislation. Be 
it further, 

Resolved, 'That a copy of this resolution be sent Governor 
Major by the secretaries of the Kansas City Commercial 
Club and the St. Joseph Commerce Club. 


SBPPAPAPPFI LILI F 


Photographs are very largely replacing drawings as 
a record of small parts. Instead of a complete shop 
drawing a simple drawing is made for the pattern 
maker and after an approved pattern is constructed 
a casting is made, machined, and photographed. The 
necessary dimensions are noted upon the negative, and 
prints are then made for the various departments. 








Leschen Wire Rope 


N addition to being made from only 

wire of the highest grade obtainable, 
all Leschen Ropes are constructed by ex- 
clusive methods, developed during our 
more than half century of rope making, 
which absolutely insure equal distribution 
of wear upon each wire. 


feRCUL 


THE OR}GIMALCOLORED STRAMO ROPE 


RE ROP 


Our Hercules grade of wire rope possesses 
the qualities necessary for successful operation 
under severe conditions. It combines in correct 
proportions,— strength, elasticity, toughness and 


flexibility. 


While the first cost of Hurcules rope may 
be higher than other wire ropes, the additional 
service it gives, makes it the most economical in 
the end. 


Is it not to your advantage to handle your logs 
at the least possible cost ? 
If you have work where other ropes have 


failed, that is the place we would like fcr you to 
try Hercules. 


Write for Catalog. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


New York Chicago Denver Salt Lake San Francisco 














The Ge Bott Band Wheel 
Grinder (Style A) 


A Dollars and Cents 
Proposition for Sawmills 


or any factory where a band mill or band resaw 
is in use, for the grinding of wheels round and 
in perfect balance is assured with a 


Ge Bott Band Wheel Grinder 


Endorsed by filers and superintendents in the 
country’s largest mills. Particulars on request. 


The Ge Bott Mfg. Co. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 














Carpenters. 


everywhere are doing from 2 t« 3 times 
more shingling per day with the aid of 


Pearson’s 
matic NAILER 
With it you can work in Winter same 
as Summer, ving on one job will 


more than pay for it. $5.00 express 
prepaid. ) back if not O. K. 


Pearson Mfg. Co. 


ROBBINSDALE, MINN. 














Sole Manufacturers of the Famous 


SAGER PATENT AXES 


And Highest Quality 
Bull Dog Line Lumbermen’s Tools 
RIGHT Q 


) Write us. 


ALITY tut PRICES, 


WARREN, PA., U.S.A. 
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Tennessee Red Cedar Posts 


We have a complete stock of Round 
and Split Posts, Poles and Piling. Can 
furnish in straight cars. Can fill 
orders for Sawed Tapers. 


Quick Shipment. 


Wheeler Lumber Bridge & Supply Company 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 








Log and Steel, Rubber Time and Dating, 


ST AMP TRADE CHECKS 


STENCILS 


1 KASPER STAMP & SEAL CO., *3;?otns*” 














HOTELS 














Hotel Multnomah 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 

_Nine Stories of Absolutely Fireproof Construction: 
Entire block in heart of business and financial district. 
In appointment furnishings and service presenting stand- 
ard of highest attainable perfection in hotel science. 


725 Rooms, European Plan—Rates $1.50 to $5 per day. 


Multnomah Hotel Co. 


ean H. C. Bowers. Mgr. = 














HOTEL SUTTER 


Sutter and Kearny Sts., SAN FRANCISCO 














NEW Excellent 
CENTRAL Cafe Now 
‘i Under Our 
FIRE- 
PROOF ase 
COMFORT- eh 
<a ? Lunch 50c 
tL )R- . . 
ATELY Dinner $1.00 
FUR- Excellent ala 
NISHED Carte Service 

















TAKE OUR AUTO OR ANY TAXI-CAB FROM FERRIES 
OR DEPOT AT THE EXPENSE OF THE HOTEL 
250 ROOMS_SINGLE AND EN SUITE_200 BATHS 
EUROPEAN PLAN $1.50 PER DAY AND UPWARDS 




















All 
Lumbermen 


MAKE THEIR 
HEADQUARTERS 


at the 
Radisson 


Hotel 


MINNEAPOLIS 








OPENED 1910 


Three Beautiful Cafes 


Room Rates| fife": : eei# 
OOM NALES » Pith foie .a reise, 32.5073; 350, 4.00 











CALIFORNIA 








OBITUARY 











FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


Opinion Prevails That Bottom Has Been Reached in 
Prices Though Not All Agree That Any Upward 
Trend Is Apparent. 

San Francisco, July 19.—Prominent lumber dealers 
and mill owners of this city are of the opinion that 
bottom has been reached on prices and that an upward 
tendency is indicated by the numerous inquiries recently 
received from local, southern and foreign buyers. Others 
agree that bottom has been reached and that there is a 
more encouraging volume of buying, but are not so sure 
of the upward trend. 

A conservative statement of the situation has been 
given by a prominent insider as follows: 

Domestic Fir: Domestie cargo prices ex vessel, San 
Francisco, are now $11.50 base, and southern Cali 
fornia $12.25 to $12.50 kase. Notwithstanding the sup- 
posedly off year, the volume of domestie lumber actually 
delivered during the first six months of this year 
amounted to more than that of the same period of 1912. 

The prices ou the random shipped to California ports 
have been seriously affected and the shippers deserve lit- 
tle sympathy for the results of their bad judgment. 
Southern California ports have received more of this 
unsold lumber from the Northwest than San Francisco. 

Domestic freights have weakened and, in some in 
stances, offers of coasting vessels have been made at the 
bottom low figure of $3 from northern ports to San 
Francisco and $3.75 southern California. 

Export Fir: Export business is being done all the 
way from $11 to $11.50, G list. The volume of this for 
eign trade is fairly good ard the Coast mills are selling 
as far ahead as the first three months of 1914 at $11.50. 

Export Freights: On aceount of the large number 
of steamers chartered by the Government to transport 
coal to this Coast, export freights have been weakened 
and recent sales have been made on expectation of very 
low freight rates, which may or may not be realized. As 
evidence of these conditions the steamer Crown of Gal- 
licia has just sailed in ballast, as it could not get what 
was considered a fair rate for an offshore cargo. The 
vessel will load coal at Neweastle, Australia, for Val- 
paraiso and will then load nitrate at Chilean ports for 
the United Kingdom. It is said that some of the other 
steamers now on the way to this Coast will also leave in 
ballast. 

Despite the drop in offshore freights, Australian and 
other foreign buyers are buying lumber right along and 
will continue to purchase according to their require- 
ments. 

The outlook for redwood lumber is excellent, and bet- 
ter prices should be secured for clears. There is no 
surplus of common boards in this market. Redwood ties 
are in big demand at good prices. Shingles are moving 
well at moderate prices. 

A shipment of 7,600,000 redwood, shingles has just 
arrived from Eureka in the steamer Jagua, consigned 
to the Eastern Redwood Company. 

The number of building contracts filed for record dur- 
ing last week was 31, representing a total investment 
in buildings of $153,000. This is far below the average 
for local building construction. 

Plans for a 15-story and basement class-A apartment 
house, to be erected at the intersection of Pine and 
Stockton Streets, have been adopted by the Davis Estate 
Company. 

Plans have been accepted for the million-dollar office 
building which is to be erected by the Hobart Estate 
Company in Market Street near Montgomery on the 
site of the old Postal Telegraph Building. 

Shipping News. 

Offshore lumber freights are depressed, with an increase 
of tonnage in sight for the foreign charter market. 

Receipts of lumber by_sea at San Francisco during the 
week ended Saturday, July 19, totaled 17,000,000 feet. 
These figures include California redwood as well as fir from 
Oregon and Washington ports. 

The Hammond Lumber Company’s new steel steamer 
Edgar H. Vance arrived at San Francisco from Astoria, 
Ore., July 16, having in tow a log raft containing about 
7,000,000 lineal feet of piling. The steamer proceeded 
later to San Pedro with its first cargo of lumber. Another 
raft of about the same size is now ready in the Columbia 
River to be towed to this city by the steamer G. W. Fenwick. 

Recent Lumber News in Brief. 


According to Chico advices, the Diamond Match Com- 
pany’s sawmill at Stirling City will be run night and day. 
The average cut will be 260,000 feet of rough lumber a day. 
The force of men working at the mill, including the night 
shift, will number 130. 

The C. A. Smith Lumber Company is extending its yards 
at Bay Point, and when the improvements have been com- 
pleted the plant will be able to take care of 130,000,000 feet 
of lumber. 

A. L. White, of the White Hardwood Lumber Company, 
of San Francisco, recently purchased from Lee Gillogly a 
tract of timberland near Camp Grant in Humboldt County. 
The land is covered with California laurel, which will be 
worked up into lumber at a sawmill that is to be installed 
in the near future. F. W. Georgeson, of Eureka, has been 
successfully manufacturing laurel lumber at Pepperwood 
for several months. 

The Phoenix Milling Company, of Sacramento, is to have 
a new mill building at its plant in a new location. On its 
completion, the business will be carried on at a site occupy- 
ing the south half of the block bounded by B, C, Eleventh 
and Twelfth Streets. There will be rail transportation 
facilities and the new deep water canal will extend nearly 
to the plant at North B Street. 

Henry Deering, referee under the sg og court of Hum- 
boldt County, will receive at Eureka bids up to November 
10 on about 20,000 acres of timber situated in Humboldt 
and Del Norte Counties near the mouth of the Klamath 
River, the property of the late David Ward. The tract is 
estimated to contain approximately 1,500,000,000 feet of 
redwood and fir timber. 

The Boole Lumber Company, of Porterville, has obtained 
a lease on 10 acres of land at Springville which will be used 
as the site of a planing mill. The new mill will be run 
by electric power. 


James Moore. 


SoutH MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA, June 21.—James Moore, 
ot James Moore & Sons, timber merchants of this place, 
who died February 3, at St. Ermin’s Hotel, Westminster, 
London, while on a tour of the werld with Mrs. Moore, his 
two daughters and youngest son, Walter, was born at Mil- 
ford, Ireland, in 1848. When 5 years old he went with his 
parents to London At the age of 21 he started in busi 





THE LATE JAMES MOORE. 


hess as a builder and contractor and in 1867 embarked in 
business as_a builder, contractor and timber merehant in 
Victoria. He erected many large buildings in Melbourne 
and suburbs and carried out some large and important 
works of other kinds, including the great main sewer for 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, at Port Melbourne. In 
1879 he established James Moore & Sons. Although dis- 
inclined to enter public life, thirty years ago he reluctantly 
became a member of Fitzroy Council and was in time elected 
mayor. He was also a member of the Melbourne Chamber 
of Commerce. 





James Henry Weed. 


OSHKOSH, WIS., July 23.—The patriarch of the lumber 
industry in the Fox River Valley has been escorted by the 
True Guide into the forest that has no ending. James 
Henry Weed, aged 93 years, an executive and director of 
big lumber enterprises in this city when the industry was 
in its infancy, passed away Monday, July 21, at the home 
of his daughters in Appleton, whom he had been visiting. 
A detailed biography of Mr. Weed could completely trace 
the history of Oshkosh and the lumber districts of north 
ern Wisconsin. Though lumbering was his chief vocation 
he had as his avocations genefal merchandising and rail 
roading. He was born at Junious, N. Y., May 25, 1820, 
and was educated in the public schools of his native town 
and later attended Clyde Academy in New York State. In 
18438 he went to Chicago and in the spring of 1846 came 
to Oshkosh. He located first’ on a farm in the town of 
Vinland. From 1857 to 1865 his interests were centered in 
Michigan, where he built ten miles of the Michigan Cen- 
tral railroad from Niles to Galeen Woods. Then at Osh 
kosh he and three of his brothers conducted a_ general 
store on Ferry Street, now known as Main Street. The 
brothers are deceased. In his long and varied career as a 
lumberman Mr. Weed carried through a number of projects 
that were important in the development of the lumber in- 
terests in this section. He procured a charter for the Wolf 
River Boom Company and constructed the canal for the 
storage of logs at Bay Boom, connecting the Wolf River 
with Bay Boom. He built and operated numerous saw- 
mills. His operations were not confined to Oshkosh, but he 
built mils at Barnum, Big Suamico, Green Bay, Antigo, 
Malcomb and Paulding, Mich., as well as in this city. He 
was one of the incorporators and president of the North- 
eastern Land Grant Company, which later developed into 
the Chicago & North Western Railway. He formed the 
Wolf River Improvement Company and improved the rapids 
securing the pine stumpagt of the upper waters of the 
river. He was a charter member of Oshkosh Iodge, No. 27, 
F. & A. M., one of the first Masonic lodges in this section 
of the State. 

Mr. Weed married Miss Margaret A. Hopkins in 1859, 
and a few years later erected what was then the finest 
residence in the city, a huge brick affair, still standing as 
one of the historic spots of pioneer days. Mrs. Weed still 
survives. There are four daughters: Mrs. Charles B. Gil- 
bert, of New York City; Mrs. John Stevents, jr., and 
Misses Esther and Margaret Weed, of Appleton and Osh- 
kosh. The remains were interred in Oshkosh, the services 
at the grave being under local Masonic auspices. 





Leon Bryant. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., July 23.—Leon Bryant, a salesman for 
W. J. Hughes & Sons, lumber dealers of this place, lost 
his life in the Kentucky River July 20, after a gallant res- 
cue of his wife, who had fallen into the stream. They 
were members of a houseboat party which was nine miles 
above Frankfort. Mr. and Mrs. Bryant, who had been 
married less than a year, were out in a rowboat. and re- 
turned to the houseboat shortly after noon for dinner. Mrs. 
Bryant missed her footing in making the transfer and fell 
into the river. Her husband leaped after her and sue- 
ceeded in raising her up so that she was able to take hold 
of the boat and climb aboard. Apparently exhausted, Mr. 
Bryant sank and did not return to the surface. Friends 
dived for him and recovered the body shortly but efforts 
at resuscitation proved fruitless. Mr. Bryant lived in 
Frankfort, traveling out of that city for the local company. 





Charles B. Hand. 


PORTLAND, ORE., July 22.—Charles B. Hand. wholesale 
lumber dealer, with offices in the Corbett Building, this 
city, died July 14 of blood poisoning. Mr. Hand was born 
in 1857, at Addison Hill, New York, coming to Portland in 
1880, and seven vears later entered the planing mill busi- 
ness, operating his mill at Nineteenth and Vaughn Streets 
as the Hand Manufacturing Company. In 1904 he dis- 
posed of his planing mill and since then has engaged ex- 
tensively in the wholesale lumber business. He is survived 
by Mrs. Hand, a son, Arthur H. Hand, and a daughter, 
Grace T.. Hand, all of this city. 
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WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 30. 


3uilding operations in the outlying districts of Chi- 
cago are of such a nature as to call for large quantities 
of building material, with the result that yards are 
having no trouble in keeping their teams moving. Those 
yards, however, which have received large contracts for 
lumber that enters into building construction in the loop 
have much cause for complaint owing to the recent lock- 
out. However, capital and labor compromised this week 
with the result that contractors will again have use for 
lumber. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
July 19 aggregated 55,296,000 feet, against 47,834,000 
feet for the corresponding week in 1912. Total receipts 
from January 1 to July 19, 1913, amounted to 1,605,- 
524,000 feet, an increase of 318,022,000 feet over the 
corresponding period last year. Shipments for the week 
ended July 19 were 16,593,000 feet, a decrease of 
1,123,000 feet over the corresponding week in 1912. 
Total shipments from January 1] to July 19 aggregated 
531,326,000 feet, 11,450,000 feet less than was shipped 
from Chicago during the corresponding period in 1912. 
Shingle receipts for the week show an increase of 1,154,- 
000 over the corresponding week in 1912, and total 
receipts from January 1 to July 19, 1918, show an 
increase of 32,841,000. Shipments of shingles for the 
week show an increase—1,273,000 in amount—over the 
same week last year, and total shipments show an in- 
crease Of 66,825,000 over the comparative period from 
January 1, 1912. 

Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 
Reported by the Board of Trade. 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED JULY 19. 

Lumber. 
i> 0 rarer ae rare Sem a ea thin f SP aedr ee 55,296,000 
47,834,000 





Shingles. 
9,103,000 
7.949,000 


7,462,000 1,154,000 
YoraL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO JULY 19 


PROTORDG esi 5 esc wir eee we tis 


Lumber. Shingles. 
Ea aa ROE Sete tener rear ee ere 1,605,524,000 804,877,006 
1912 


a SE are SOR ce Gare wa 1,287,502,000 272,036,000 
Bee ee Oe OE ac ar 318,022,000 82,841,000 
SHIPMENTS-—-WEEK ENDED JULY 19. 
Lumber. 
16,593,000 
20,716,000 


Shingles. 
5.823.000 
4,550,000 


1915 
1912 





ee eee eas ~ 1,273,000 
4,125,000 


Increase 
Decrease 


ToTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO JULY 19. 
Shingles. 
267,613,000 
200,788,000 


Lumber. 
531,326,000 
542,776,000 





EO ee eee ee ore eae 
eee re er ere 11,450,000 
RECEIPTS BY WATER. 

Week ended July 19, 10,428,000 feet. 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
> 


tor week ended July 23 were: 








CLASS—— No. Value 
BO Pe eB | eee ae a eae D § 3.000 
$1,000 and under $. 5,000), . 0... 62 cess &3 227.950 
6,000 and under 10,000............+. 43 266,100 
10,000 and under 25,000. .........6 066.02. 20 305,600 
So.000 and under BSO.000, . 2.6. ccc seces in) 190,000 
50:;000 and under 100,000: ............. 2 125,000 
Mrs. A. Sharpe, 5-story) brick printing 
RRNA rosie ce nis piers iets ius Sofscs ing. 4inio.e* 250.000 
Mercy Hospital, 5-story brick building... 1 175,000 
OUGIE. ei 6 ca kiss eee wees es 161 $1,542,650 
Average valuation for week...........-. ae 9,581 
Tota EAU WI. sc cic 5 5 > 6si6 on ee 1,802,850 
Average valuation previous week........ ae 7.619 
Totals corresponding week 1912......... 196 1,969,500 
Totals January 1 to July 23. 191%........5,9389 53,176,375 
Totals corresponding period 1912........ 4.805 47.746,010 
Totals corresponding period 1911........5,.267 53,404,410 
Totals corresponding period 1910........ 6,294 48,971.050 
Totals corresponding period 1909........5,624 54,.420.005 
Totals corresponding period 1908........5,110 32.606,545 
Totals corresponding period 1907........ 4.888 40.839.065 
Totals corresponding period 1906........ 4.871 40.715,915 
Totals corresponding period 1905........ 3,902 36,287,515 





NORTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.—Demand is quiet, applying largely to factory 
trade, which is reported light for the time of year. A 
fair movement in box trade is reported, while something 
is doing in sash and doors and housebuilding material. 
The impression obtains of a stronger and more active 
movement early in September. It is said that most of 
the mills have small stocks of lumber in shipping condi- 
tion, but are running well and undoubtedly will have fair 
supplies by fall. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Trade conditions in northern pine 
circles are fairly satisfactory, and although orders are not 
heavy, the volume compares favorably with that of last 
year. City building continues on a good scale; in the 
country districts wet weather and ithe approach of the 
harvest season tend to keep down demand. Crop pros- 
pects continue fair for small grain; corn promises to make 
an exceptionally good crop. The opinion in business 
circles of the twin cities is that fall trade will be good in 
proportion to the crop, practically regardless of condi- 
tions in the East. 





Bay City and Saginaw.—About 3,000,000 feet of pine 
was received by boat in the river during the week. Busi- 
ness is not what it should be and by no means as active 
as it was during the winter and spring, but considering 
the general conditions in the country it is fairly good. 
New business is of the hand-to-mouth character, and 
dealers as well as buyers are exercising caution. The 
market is steady and box stuff is being purchased by 
local @ealers for their factories in Georgian Bay and 

ake Superior districts for delivery here at $1.50 and $2 
thousand below last winter prices. 
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New York.—It has been a long time since the northern 
pine market was as quiet as it is today. Demand is de- 
cidedly weak, although prices hold up unusually well 
considering the general situation. Yards are carrying 
limited supplies and many inquiries are coming in for 
small lots. Competition is keen. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand for the upper grades continues 
small and dealers state that buying is in small lots. 
Stocks have not been replenished to any large extent, 
except principally in the lower grades, so that with the 
good business expected supplies are likely to run quite 
short. In the lower grades demand continues fair, and 
prices are firm, with prospect of remaining so for some 
time. Box factories are doing a seasonably active busi- 
ness. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Dealers report a better vol- 
ume of trade than several weeks ago. In some instances 
more stock is moving out of the yards than a year ago 
and on the whole the tone of the market is seasonably 
satisfactory. Call for box lumber still exceeds the supply. 
In most other grades the yards have a fair assortment. 
Prices are firm. ; 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Reports of the white pine trade in 
Pittsburgh territory indicate a normal run of business 
and prices holding steady in all lines. Better grades are 
called for a little more freely than at the beginning of the 
month. 





EASTERN SPRUCE. 


New York.—The market for eastern spruce is limited. 
Mills are offering stock abundantly and consignment 
shipments are more difficult to move than two weeks 
ago, when a fairly heavy movement in this respect was 
started. Stocks among yards are low, but there is no 
inclination among retailers to buy beyond current re- 
quirements. Adirondack spruce is in good demand, and 
while of course this is the season of the year when this 
class of spruce moves readily, wholesalers find that the 
demand for 13-foot spruce stock is good and much better 
than might be expected considering the general dullness 
of the situation. Prices for this stock are good and the 
State mills are sold ahead. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—As for some time in this market, there 
is a searcity of Adirondack stock, especially in crating 
lumber, and the mills report that they have very little 
to offer. This makes the price hold firm. although it is 
not unusually strong. as the demand has not been re- 
markable for the last few weeks. Nevertheless the inquiry 
for stock is fair for this time of vear and better business 
is looked for within a few weeks. 


Elkins, W. Va.—Demand for spruce in the eastern mar- 
kets continues unchecked and prices are holding firm, 
so far as can be learned, in slight contrast to hardwoods. 
There seems to be no disposition, with these conditions 
prevailing, for the mills to make any material conces- 
sions. As expected by operators several weeks ago the 
volume of business has not diminished to any appreciable 
extent during the last four weeks. The market is fea- 
tured by a great deal of activity in spruce lath for eastern 
delivery. 


Boston, Mass.—-Some wholesalers claim an improvement 
in spruce, but it has evidently not been enough to stiffen 
prices or to make $24.50 base the lowest price quoted for 
dimension orders, as $24 base has been in evidence. Ran- 
dom shows an improvement in sales, although prices vary 
more or less. Planed spruce covering boards are easier 
at $23. The board market must be somewhat disquiet- 
ing to manufacturers who have been rushing their boards 
to market. They evidently did not appreciate the posi- 
tion of other boards, such as North Carolina roofers, for 
they did the same as farmers do after a short year in 
potatoes; at a high price everybody raises potatoes. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Very firm prices rule for spruce. The 
market is sold up so well that practically no effort is 
being made to push this lumber and the consumption 
takes care of all available stocks. The demand is broad, 
coming from many sections and for good lots. Export 
trade continues the feature of the buying. Stocks are 
small at the mills and cutting is restricted as yet. 





WHITE CEDAR. 


Chicago.—Very little business is reported outside of 
orders placed by some of the larger retail yards for spe- 
cial sizes of posts, in expectation of a shortage of these 
sizes in the fall. Demand for poles is limited to a re- 
stricted call from the traction and independent telephone 
companies, the telegraph companies showing little dis- 
position to purchase at this time. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Heavy orders for large poies are 
being floated with a prospect that they will be split up 
considerably, as no producer is able to handle much of an 
order. Otherwise trade is quiet though many single car 
orders for posts are coming in and values are strong. 


HARDWOODS. 


Chicago.—Hardwood wholesalers are falling into the 
habit of reporting business as quiet, although there is 
really little cause for complaint considering the season. 
Oak has shown more activity the last two or three weeks 
and transactions during the last week were satisfactory. 
Inquiries for plain red oak are numerous, although still 
of a conservative nature, orders being usually for one or 
two carloads. Inquiries for future delivery are attracting 
attention, as there appears to be an undertone of feeling 
among manufacturers that prices will not go any lower. 
The lower grades of cottonwood and gum are moving 
readily and ash is in steady request. Birch and maple 
still continue to be the best sellers of the northern hard- 
woods. Basswood seems a little stronger. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—The leading factories consuming 
hardwoods have laid in stocks sufficient to last them until 
the fall buying season shall have started late in August, 
and little is doing at this time, yard trade also being 








Stiff 
Corners 


FLEXIBLE : 
FIELD cS 


Fence Posts 


Millions in use. 






Set in ground direct. 
No special tools required—no concrete—A staple article 
for dealers—every where. Dealers’ proposition “A” from 


CARBO STEEL POST CO., Chicago Heights, III. 














RAILROADS 


Excellently Located 
Woodworking staid 


A woodworking factory consisting of a two story 
modern brick building, 40x100 feet, a brick boiler 
and engine house, 30x30 feet, and three frame build- 
ings; dimensions, 40x70 feet; 20x80 feet; 20x56 feet, 
with brick dry kiln 18x35 feet and a frame office 
building 35x36 feet, located in an enterprising North- 
eastern Tennessee county seat town, is offered for 
sale at an attractive price. 

A 100 H. P. Dillon boiler and a 14x30 Corliss en- 
gine furnish the power. ~* 


The machinery consists of lathes, reamers, knives, 
saws, sanders, etc. with all necessary pulleys, belting 
and shafting equipment. The buildings are steam 
heated and lighted by electricity. 


This factory is adaptable to nearly any kind of 
woodworking industry and is well located on a railroad 
siding. This is a very favorable opportunity for one 
wishing a factory equipped and ready for immediate 
operations. 


Fall particulars will be given by re- 
fering to file No. 45485 and writing 


M.V. RICHARDS, Land & Industrial Agent, 


Southern Railway, Room 352, Washington, D. C. 














i TIMBER F "is plentiful in 


ARKANSAS 


Here is a list of the many different kinds there: 













Yellow Pine Red Gum Tupelo Gum 
Cypress Poplar sh 
White Osk Western Catalpa Cottonwood 
Post Oak Sycamore Locust 
ey | ech Maple 

Cedar Birch Wild Cherry 
Black Walnu Hackberry 

Best Reached by the 
Write to C. L. STONE, 
Passenger-Traffic Manager, MISSOURI 
503 Missouri-Pacific Building, PACIF 
ST. LOUIS, MO., Ic 


IRON 
MOUNTAIN 


for copy of “The Forest Resources of 
Arkansas,” by S. J. Record, of the 
Yale School of Forestry faculty. 








Good Openings 


The timber lands along the COTTON BELT 
ROUTE in Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas 
contain great varieties of timber. 

At the present time there is absolute need at many 
points for the following industries: 

Furniture, Carriage, Wagon, Sash, Blind, Hoop, Heading, 
Stave, Box and Crate Factories. 

The fine clays andsands atcertain points on the COT- 
TON BELT ROUT Eoffer special inducements fer the 
establishment of Potteries, Brick Yards, Tiling Factories, etc. 

The abundance of fruit and vegetables raised in the 
COTTON BELT territory invites the establishment 
of Canning Factories and ice Plants. 

A well equipped industrial department is maintained 
by this Company and reliable information and every 
possible assistance will be rendered upon request re- 
garding business openingsand industrial opportunities. 

Write the undersigned for further 
information. 


W. J. DOYLE, 


Assistant Agri. and Ind. Agt., Cotton Belt Route 
1328 Pierce Building, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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quiet. Wholesalers have been occupying themselves in 
an effort to line up stocks, and are getting ready for a 
heavy trade. Supplies of birch, maple and basswood 
appear to be lighter than usual. Prices are held up higher 
than last year and may go higher. 

Bay City and Saginaw.—Stocks in hardwood lumber in 
condition to ship never were so low in the valley and 
manufacturers report that everything available finds a 
market at prices that have held up wonderfully well. 
‘there is some easing off in maple flooring, but enough 
business is offering to keep every plant operating. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Demand is quiet and there is no reason 
to expect it to be different during this hot period. If 
any betterment comes it will not be until fall, at which 
time dealers will be compelled to buy in order to supply 


the demands of their trade. The distributers, mean- 
while, are getting in lumber and are preparing for the 
fall season. There is every prospect that when buying 


does start it will come on suddenly and everybody will 
went lumber at one time The line yards and much 
of the consuming trade are short on stocks and will have 
to buy. For this reason a brisk trade is looked for. 
Prices hold up well. 





Kansas City, Mo.—The hardwood market has slowed 
down a notch. Manufacturers report receiving slightly 
lower prices and dry stocks of first and second plain- 
sawed red oak are more in evidence than they were ten 
days ago. There appears to have been a reduction of 
about $2 a thousand in these items. In a general way 
the situation is satisfactory and the mills are not finding 
any difficulty in moving their available stocks. 





New Orieans, La.—The usual summer quiet prevails, 
but by most accounts prices are fairly well maintained. 


Most of the southern hardwoods are statistically in strong 
position. Mill stocks are not too heavy and there is a 
steady call of sufiicient proportions to keep prices, under 
ordinary circumstances, on a fairly stable basis. Some 
fluctuations are reported from time to time, but it does 
not appear that these have been marked or very serious. 
With an improvement of export call the domestic situa- 
tion probably would be restored to a_ basis. entirely 
satisfactory. 


Rhinelander, Wis.—The last week there has been less 
inquiry from jobbers and commission men than usual. 
No. 3 birch and maple are “off’’ a little. Basswood does 
not seem to have suffered though; in fact, all grades of 
basswood seem to hold up well. No. 1 common birch is 
a trifle below the average, but other grades hold up well. 
Buyers claim that they can get firsts and seconds at 
$1 to $2 below prices prevailing two months ago, and pos- 
sibiy they can in instances, but no general reduction is 
apparent; the weakness, if there is any, exists among a 
very few of the lumber fraternity and is not at al! 
general. ‘Thus far this year there has not been a very 
general call for hard maple, except from the flooring fac- 
tories, which were somewhat behind and are now hurry- 
ing to catch up. Thick maple is not in demand as much 
as dealers would like. There is no weakness, only a 
quiet period. The feeling among agricultural machinery 
mmakers is good, on account of the fine crop prospect, and 
they will be in the market for lumber sooner or later. 
Rock and soft elm are called for to some extent, and 
poth kinds are needed in crating. Prices are strong on 
this grade. ‘TWo and one-half and 3-inch rock elm are 
rather dull. 

Nashville, Tenn.—‘Trade is reported quiet, and owing 
to a period of very hot weather dealers are not inclined 
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Are Mighty Handy For Lumbermen 


who do their own logging in that they furnish quick 
transportation for laborers, supplies and tools and are 
always ready for instant use. 
a speed of 20 miles an hour on ordinary logging 
roads. 
order. 
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Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 


1032 Fisher Bldg., CHICAGO 


Motor Cars 


Carry 4 to 10 men at 
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outright all loans we take on. 





Lumbermen desiring to buy more timber, increase working capital, retire outstanding floating 
debts, or refund their present bonded indebtedness, are invited to correspond with us. 


We are in position to give prompt and intelligent service for the reason that the members of this 
firm are heavily interested in timber lands and have had wide experience as lumber manufacturers. 


We maintain our own cruising department for the benefit of prospective borrowers, and buy 


NO LOANS TOO LARGE FOR US TO HANDLE 


Address all communications to the Detroit office. 








to do much business if it were offering. There is no 
surplus of stock and no disposition is manifested to make 
concessions. Dealers are inclined to believe that fall 
business will be good. 





Louisville, Ky.—The lumber market in Louisville has 
taken on a normal midsummer aspect, with compara- 
tively little new business being handled, but plenty of 
shipping on old orders is in evidence. Consumers who 
are buying on contracts are specifying about as freely 
as at any other time of the year, however, indicating 
that the actual consumption is well above normal, season 
considered. 





Lynchburg, Va.—Furniture manufacturers are still tak- 
ing good quantities of oak, and there is a fair demand for 
oak by interior finishing mills. Otherwise the hardwood 
market is without features. Railroad demand is slight, 
and car stock is not any more active than a month ago. 
Export oak trade shows signs of resumption, and ad- 
vices from abroad are more encouraging than at any 
other time since the market was confused by consignment 
shipments. Poplar and chestnut are quiet, a small but 
steady amount being sold. 





Ashland, Ky.—The trade is easily absorbing what dry 
stock the mills have to offer and the outlook for every- 
thing in the oak line is encouraging. Bill stock and 
switch ties are moving in fair volume. Prices remain 
unchanged. 


Elkins, W. Va.—A slight depression in price is at- 
tributed to the fact that the eastern yards are by this 
time well stocked and that there will not be any material 
increase in the volume of business until autumn. It is 
said that maple which until thirty days ago brought on 
an average of $30 delivered at Philadelphia will not at 
present bring more than $28 or $27. Poplar is moving 
very slowly even in the wide dimension stock. Oak hov- 
ers around $48 and $50. 





New York.—Demand is active compared to the dullness 
in other iines. Stocks among users and yards are limited 
and new orders are only for hand-to-mouth business. 
Mill stocks are heavier than two months ago, but there 
is a difference of opinion regarding this, and some whole- 
salers say they are having as much difficulty in getting 
dry stock. The local consuming demand is not active. 
Furniture and piano trade is doing only a moderate busi- 
ness as compared with former seasons. Prices as a rule 
are $1 to $2 a thousand lower than a month ago, but not 
much stock is being pushed for sale, and wholesalers are 
viewing the situation complacently, simply awaiting de- 
velopments, which are sure to come about within a few 
weeks. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Yard supplies are being 
placed in fair shape for fall trade by the receipt of lake 
stock. Trade in still inactive but some business is being 
offered and orders are being filled promptly as required 
by the consumers. Maple is selling well and other woods 
are in seasonable demand. 


Boston, Mass.—Little complaint about prices and condi- 
tions is heard, with everybody hopeful and “hard nuts to 
crack” as far as any change in prices is concerned, which 
is gratifying and would be very helpful to the softwood 
dealers if they could benefit by the firm situation of 
hardwoods. 


Baltimore, Md.—The divergence of opinion in regard to 
the state of trade which developed some weeks ago among 
the hardwood men is still in evidence, though practical 
unanimity prevails with respect to the continuance of a 
fairly active movement. Most of the members of the 
trade report that they are doing a large business, though 
it appears to be certain that margins of profit have had 
to be narrowed in order to keep in the running. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—Good hardwoods are in brisk demand. 
The hardwood men are more optimistic as a rule than 
any other branch of the lumber industry and when talk- 
ing oak and chestnut and poplar are complaining to some 
extent of the difficulty of obtaining them. Low grades are 
being taken in large volume by industrial interests and 
no accumulations are reported. Maple flooring is in bet- 
ter demand and prices are a little firmer. Hickory sales 
are few and prices are held to the highest point. There 
appears to be so little in the market that consumers have 
to look far for their needs and consider themselves for- 
tunate to get all they require. Ash is moving satisfac- 
torily, especially the upper grades, but low-grades find a 
ready market as well. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Some slight increase in buying is re- 
ported since the completion of the midyear inventories. 
Dealers’ stocks are lighter than usual and the policy is 
still to buy for immediate needs. Shipments are coming 
out fairly promptly and there is little trouble with car 
shortage. Collections are improving. Quartered oak and 
plain oak are in good demand and prices are firm. There 
is a good market for chestnut, especially sound wormy, 
which is very strong. Basswood and ash are selling 
well. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—There is plenty of lumber on hand 
and some price-cutting by millmen in Kentucky and 
Tennessee is reported. This low-priced stock does not 
cut much figure usually but when business is slack some 
manufacturers of wood goods who usually buy well manu- 
factured stock only will take a chance on this usually 
poorly manufactured stock and the result is a temporary 
benefit to the small producer. Prices except for the 
above-mentioned lumber are well maintained and the 
wholesalers are content to hold their stock for better 
figures. 





HEMLOCK. 


Chicago.—While the movement of hemlock is considered 
more sluggish than earlier in the year, the outlook is 
regarded as exceptionally good. Mills are operating 
steadily, but with the possible exception of one or two 
items stocks are not any too large to care for the fall 
trade. Prices are reported to be firm. 


New York.—The outlying building situation is dull. 
Hemlock stocks in the yards are light and there is still a 
good inquiry for prompt shipments. Mill supplies are not 
large and a good run of prices prevails. Inquiries’ are 
coming along for mixed carload lots and manufacturers 
are insisting upon certain plentiful sizes going along with 
scarcer sizes in order to make mixed car lots. 
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Buffalo, N. Y.—While the trade is quieter than it was 
a few weeks ago, there is a fairly good demand for 
stock. Receipts by lake have been running fully up to 
those of a year ago, but the consumption of stock has 
been large enough to use up much of the lumber brought 
in. There seems to be no weakness to quotations in this 
market and hemlock remains one of the strongest woods 
in the list. Its position is likely to remain strong, 
dealers say. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—The local dealers report an 
active movement of stock by rail and canal. Although 
lake receipts have been fairly active, the new cut begin- 
ning to arrive, no surplus is to be found in the yards. 
Wholesalers are keeping their regular customers supplied 
with a fair assortment, but outside of that they are 
catering to litthke new business. Prices are being main- 
tained on the same basis as for several weeks. 

Boston, Mass.—Cal! continues favorable, with the mar- 
ket not overcrowded with stock dry enough for prompt 
shipment. Prices continue about the same and a good 
eastern butted board will bring $23.50 to $24, with random 
boards at $22.50 to $23. Some random matched are offered 
at $23.50. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—Improved buying of hemlock has 
created a better tone in the trade. The gain in volume 
of buying comes apparently from the East, which, accord- 
ing to all reports, is showing signs of reviving interest 
after some months of extreme dullness. Prices have be- 
come firmer throughout the trading territory of Pitts- 
burgh and less complaint of cutting prices is heard. 


Rhinelander, Wis.—Dealers report that trade in lumber 
is dull but that demand for lath is good. No. 3 sells 
at about $14.50, Chicago. This is about all the stock is 
really worth, though it was selling at several dollars 
more a month or so age. 


POPLAR. 


Chicago.—Trade is decidedly quiet and poplar is suffer- 
ing from the general slowness of the lumber business. 
Automobile manufacturers are still using substitutes 
largely, although some of them have been more libera; 
buyers of this ideal wood the last few months. 





Baltimore, Md.—It does not appear that any pronounced 
vecession in point of price has taken place in poplar. 
Stocks are being offered in fairly liberal quantites, to be 
sure, and the tenders in some divisions are somewhat 
more liberal than regard for firmness in prices might 
render desirable; but the business as a whole is in fair 
shape, with no great surplus of lumber in sight. 

Ashland, Ky.—The market for poplar continues in the 
groove that has marked this wood for the last several 
months; the demand being good from firsts and seconds 
to scoots, with a small amount of wide stock moving. 
Lath are scarce and in big demand. 

Columbus, Ohio.— There is a good demand for poplar in 
this market and prices are ruling firm, although no ad- 
vances have been recorded recently. Stocks are not 
plentiful in any section and this is taken as an indication 
that prices will not decline. Yard stocks are generally 
light. Automobile factories are in the market for the 
wide sizes now. The lower grades are moving better 
although the better grades are selling the more freely. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Dealers who handle poplar exten- 
sively report a slight improvement and feel encouraged. 
Wide stock is in better demand and there is no trouble 
with Nos. 2 and 3. Firsts and seconds are moving a 
little better. Planing mills appear to be cutting more 
than for many months. Prices hold firm. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago.—Eastern demand for fir holds about the same 
as for the last few weeks. No great increase in activity 
is looked for before the fall trade opens up, although 
some manufacturers’ agents report that they have made 
several heavy sales of timbers and yard stock during the 
last ten days. Spruce yard stock also continues in fair 
demand, and prices are steady. 

Tacoma, Wash.—There is a better feeling in the lum- 
ber trade and the market seems stronger. Inquiries are 
more numerous, the mills have cutting orders and the 
volume of lumber moving by rail and water is fully up to 
normal for July. Conservative millmen feel there is no 
occasion for alarm or price-cutting and that if the market 
does not entirely right itself it will be the sole fault of 
the manufacturers themselves. June cargo trade, official 
reports for which are just out, was the best in volume 
of any June Puget Sound has ever known, with 46,883,000 
feet shipped foreign as against 44,043,000 feet in the 
record year 1911. 





Portland, Ore.—Business can not he termed especially 
brisk, although the mills are well booked and running 
steadily. Considerable lumber is being shipped offshore 
from the Columbia River, and it is reported that approx- 
imately 100,000,000 feet will be wanted this year for the 
exposition buildings at San Francisco. Log values are 
steady, the camps being shut down. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Fir prices are somewhat firmer and 
the mills report a good volume of business. Fir is not 
following the weakness of southern pine. Prices are 
about at the same level that obtained a month ago, and 


the general tone of the market is healthy. Retailers 
apparently are not playing a waiting game in fir. They 
are placing their orders as they need the stock. Cedar 


siding is still a little weak. It is being quoted at $2.50 
and $3 off. Spruce is in light demand and hardly enough 
of it is moving to keep dealers posted in the market. 


WESTERN PINE. 


Chicago.—As is usual at this time of year trade con- 
ditions are quiet and lumber is less active than it was 
earlier in the year. However, wholesalers who specialize 
in shop lumber report inquiries numerous and the -pros- 
pects are that demand for shop lumber in this territory 
will continue to improve. 








Spokane, Wash.—Midsummer finds prices, in most cases, 
about normal and a fair volume of business is being done 


by mills of the Inland Empire. No. 3 shop is in limited 
supply. Some No. 1 and No. 2 shop is on hand, and 
dimension is plentiful. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Dealers report business satisfactory 
and on the whole the situation is improved. Prices are 
firmer and there is a general feeling of optimism. Some 
mills have been offering their new supply of factory stock 
at rather low prices, but those same manufacturers are 
sending out lists that show increases. There is prospect 
of a satisfactory summer and fall trade. 


REDWOOD. 


Kansas City, Mo.—There appears to be practically no 
demand for redwood on this market. The mills con- 
tinue to hold their prices very firm and there is nothing 
locally to indicate any change either way in prices. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Va.—The movement of North Carolina pine 
through this port last week showed a decrease, due in 
large measure to severe storms. Sales during the week 
showed a decrease compared with the week previous, 
especially in low-grade rough lumber. The better grades 
are moving with the prices firm. Most sales of 4/4 edge 
box were made at $15, although sales as high as $16.50 
are reported. Inch edge culls and red heart sold at from 
$13 to $18.50. Six-inch box sold at $16; eight-inch at $17 
to $18; ten-inch at $19 to $18.50; twelve-inch at $18.50 to 
$19.25. Stock widths of culls and red heart are a little 
inactive with prices about stationary. Air-dried box sales 
are being made at $1 a thousand less than kiln-dried 
stock. Nos. 1 and 2 and box bark strips are quiet with 
no change in prices. Dressed stock boards are moving 
a tittle more freely with prices ruling stronger. No, 1 
flooring, 13/16, sold at from $28.50 to $29.25: No. 2 at 
$26.75 to $28; No. 3 at $22.75 to $ No. 4 at $17 and up. 
No. 1 ceiling, %, sold at $18 to $18.50; No. 2 at $16.50 to 
$17.50; No. 3 at $13.75 to $14.50; No. 4 at $11. No. 1 ceil- 
ing, 7/16, sold at $19.75 to $20.50; No. 2 at $18.25 to $19; 
No. 3 at $14.50 to $15.75; No. 4 at $1 to $11.25. No. 1 par- 
tition, 13/16, sold at $28.75 to $30.50; No. 2 at $27.75 to 
$28.50; No. 3 at $23.50 to $25. Nos. 1 and 2 bark strip 
partition $23.50 to $24. Roofers are quiet with prices 
a little weak. Six-inch sold at $17 to $17.75; eight-inch 
at $18.75 to $19.50; ten-inch at $18.75 to $19.75; twelve- 
inch at $19 to $20.75. Factory flooring sold at from $19.25 
to $20.50: lath at $3 to $3.15 with more activity noted. 
Several large sales of framing were made during the 
week at prices ranging from $18 to $19.50. 























New York.—This market is as dull as it has been in 
two or three years. Stocks are plentifully offered and 
buyers are finding a wide range of prices, quotations on 
some stocks being as much as $3 apart. Retailers are 
buying reluctantly but only for current wants, at the 
same time putting out inquiries for early fall shipments. 
There is such a variety of quotations, however, no one 
seems willing to buy ahead to any extent, even at pre- 
vailing low prices. 





Baltimore, Md.—The North Carolina pine movement 
seems to have abated somewhat, and no further addi- 
tions to the available supplies here are to be reported. 
In addition, it is to be said that the withdrawals are on 
the increase, the needs of the box makers, among the 
consumers, being much greater than they were. This is 
the height of the packing season and all of the plants 
are busy on orders, their necessities in the way of rough 
lumber being accordingly increased. In other directions 
also a very fair demand is reported, and some of the 
North Carolina men here state that they are doing a large 
business. 





Boston, Mass.—This market can not boast of any de- 
cided improvement. Buyers decline to purchase at $20 
for 6 inch roofers, with rough edge and No. 1 partition 
at $32.50 to $33. 


SOUTHERN PINE. 





Chicago.—The local demand for yellow pine is steady 
and insistent and will so continue as long as building 
operations are of the present magnitude. From the 
manufacturers’ and wholesalers’ standpoint, however, 
trade is still rather quiet. Transit stocks are plentiful, 
with the result that some bargain prices are going. <As 
a general thing speculative buying is of a negative quan- 
tity; orders being placed are for immediate needs. Re- 
tailers seem to be marking time, waiting to see which 
way the market will turn. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Dealers generally report somewhat 
more activity in buying the last ten days than in the 
ten days preceding, but the increase has not had the 
effect of stiffening prices. Crop reports from the south- 
ern pine district have not been encouraging and that has 
acted as a factor toward weakness. There is, however, 
still a chance for a fair corn crop throughout Kansas, 
and the prospects are good in Missouri, so with hot 
weather at an end a somewhat more optimistic feeling 
is noted. August 1 is the time generally picked for 
bedrock in prices. and the larger operators do not look 
for a considerable further decrease in price between 
now and then. The largest decline has been in dimen- 
sion. No. 1 and No. 2 common boards have not been 
much affected by the lower trend of the last week. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Some slight movement is reported in 
yellow pine, but as a whole business is inclined to be 
quiet. The mills, however, are not idle, but are adding 
to their stocks as quickly and as liberally as possible, in 
order to be prepared for the fall trade when it comes. 
One of the most severe car shortages in many years will 
occur, it is expected, as soon as the movement of the 
crops starts. For this reason dealers who are holding 
off buying now and do not place their orders until late 
will find that shipments will be greatly handicapped and 
deliveries will be very slow. Meanwhile prices are well 
maintained and only occasionally is a concession re- 
ported, generally from a small manufacturer who wants 
to move his lumber. 


New Orleans, La.—An effort was made by some of the 
mills to steady quotations by their individual refusal to 
meet recent concessions. But it was not well enough 
supported to improve the price situation much, and by 
many accounts price weakness continues. The export 
market is quiet, although there is a fair movement on old 
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orders. Occasional complaints of inadequate car supply 
are coming in from mill points off the trunk lines. There 
has been some reduction of output, but no approximation 
of its extent is possible on the meager information avail- 
able. 


New York.—Mill reports are disquieting and prices are 
as low as they have been in a long while. Stocks at mill 
points are fairly large and considerable talk is heard of 
shading operations to curtail output for the time being. 
Millmen seem to have the situation in good shape and 
are better able to handle the output than in the past 
when it was necessary to move stocks in order to realize. 
Very little change is reported in the buying demand here 
and sharp competition is reported on every order of con- 
sequence. 


Boston, Mass.—Manufacturers and wholesalers un- 
doubtedly will meet conditions sooner or later by lower- 
ing their output. Reports show that other markets are 
in a somewhat more favorable condition. Buyers as well 
as sellers of southern pine hope this to be the case if it 
will steady prices and place this class of-lumber on an 
upward trend. It is doubtful if sales are being made for 
1 by 4 A sap rift at over $42 and B and better % parti- 
tion at $29, with a possibility of some lower quotations. 


Baltimore, Md.—Demand still leaves much to be de- 
sired, with more or less unsettlement in the range of 
values and with the buyers taking advantage of condi- 
tions to hold out for concessions. Prices at the mills are 
on a definite basis, but with respect to most of the dis- 
tributive markets it is a different matter. Buying is 
conservative and the competition for orders is conse- 
quently very Keen. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Southern pine men are showing a 
much stiffer backbone in making prices. The Southwest 
field is showing unexpected firmness, and many believe 
that the bottom has been struck on low prices from that 
section. Mills seem to have sold up pretty well on board 
stock and are not offering any except at full list prices. 
The demand is larger and shipments are being urged 
forward in many instances. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Retailers are doing a much better 
business than at any other time this season. Building 
activities are much improved and dealers look for a fair 
demand from now on. 


CYPRESS. 


New Orleans, La.—There is a fair demand for cypress 
lowers. The market is called seasonably quiet, but that 
a good volume of business is being handled is indicated 
by reports from the mills, which are running steadily 
without piling up burdensome accumulations. Indeed, 
mill stocks are broken in some lines. Prices are steady. 
Mixed-car orders constitute the bulk of current business 
and lowers continue in better demand than the upper 
grades 


Chicago.—Demand is about the same day after day 
and week after week. The volume of new business has 
not shown any improvement nor has it declined mate- 
rially. Factory trade is still slow but considerable of the 
common grades is handled. Prices are reported firm. 


Kansas City, Mo.—-The cypress market is holding com- 
paratively firm and there is virtually no change in general 
conditions. The milis report a fair business, Their 
stocks are not heavy and at the present rate of trade 
they feel assured of a good showing for the year. 





St. Louis, Mo.—The cypress situation is quiet. The 
outlook, however, is bright, especially from northern 
Illinois and Iowa territory, where stocks are exceedingly 
low and where crops will be heavy. Prices are mainly 
satisfactory and are not being cut. 


New York.—The demand is very quiet, but not so much 
complaint is made regarding prices. Stocks in first hands 
are limited and orders are largely for mixed lots. 
Straight car orders are not at all plentiful, and very little 
eargo business is placed. Stocks at mill points are fairly 
large and buyers have no difficulty in getting prompt 
shipment for anything needed at this time. 


Boston, Mass.—Wholesalers sit tight and if any con- 
cessions in prices are being made they are doing ex- 
ceedingly well in keeping the facts under cover. The 
general impression is that cypress is in a favorable posi- 
tion and while business could be better manufacturers 
evidently are not worrying. 





Baltimore, Md.—The cypress market is practically with- 
out change, with offerings of lumber large enough to 
meet all requirements likely to be developed at this time, 
and with the demand for lumber restricted. Yards are 
still holding off and builders find that their needs are not 
pressing. The tendency to hold back on construction 
work is yet in evidence, and calls for stocks are lacking 
in urgency. Conditions have not become less encourag- 
ing than they were, but evidence of improvement is 


slight 





Columbus, Ohio.—Trade in cypress is only fair in this 
section. Prices are not what they should be and have 
not responded to increased demands as other lumber has. 
Eastern orders are the best although other orders are 
coming in steadily. Stocks are fairly large. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—There is a better call for yard stock 
grades due to improvement in the building trades. Shop 
grades are doing fairly well and planing mill stock should 
be in better demand shortly. 3ox factory grades are 
moving satisfactorily at fair prices. 


SHINGLES AND LATH. 


Chicago.—There is not much demand for red cedar 
shingles. but owing to the small supply of transit cars 
the market continues steady. Clears are bringing $3.35 
und stars $2.74, Chicago basis. White cedar operators are 
having no trouble in disposing of all the extras manu- 
factured. Lath are in fair demand and prices are firm. 











Minneapolis, Minn.—Demand is somewhat light and 
buyers again show a tendency to hold off in the expecta- 
tion that prices will become weaker. The advance scored 
during the shutdown of the mills is still held, but with 


nearly all the mills again sawing there is no prospect of 
a further advance and retailers who can wait are hanging 
back in hope of a reaction. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Red cedar shingles are moving better 
and the market seems to be picking up. Current quota- 
tions to the East are $1.70 and $2.20 with some holding 
clears for $2.25. The outlook is better than it was at the 
close of June; mill stocks are light and the tendency of 
the market seems to be upward. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Red cedar shingle prices are firm 
at the level quoted last week. The general asking price 
here is $1.70, Coast basis, for extra stars and $2.20 for 
extra *A*. Some dealers are quoting as high as $2.20 
for extra clears. The market continues stiff on the Coast 
and that is sufficient to keep the figures up here, although 
there is a light trade and has been for several weeks. 
Mills, however, do not show any disposition to push for 
sales, especialiy since the Fourth of July shutdown, and 
there has been some difficulty in placing orders. The 
supply of lath also is very light at the mills and that 
fact keeps the price firm, despite the small demand in 
this territory. 





New Orleans, La.—Steady and fairly brisk call for 
eypress lath and for some items of the shingle list is 
reported. Lath request is probably better than the sea- 
sonal average, and shingles are by some accountings 
finding stronger call than usual at this season. Prices 
rule unchanged but are well held. 





Buffalo, N- Y.—The market for red cedars is active 
and shows increased firmness, prices having been ad- 
vanced 5 cents within the last week or two. The season 
has been favorable to sellers of shingles, and the receipts 
have not been large enough to allow of accumulation of 
dock stocks. More shingles have been received than 
during the same period last year. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Trade is seasonably active. 
To the curtailment of the output at the red cedar mills 
is attributed advances of from 5 to 10 cents on clears and 
stars of the 16-inch grade during the last ten days. On 
18-inch stock a tendency toward weaker prices is re- 
ported, but dealers are of the opinion that quotations will 
not drop much owing to the advances on 16-inch. Lath 
are still scarce and prices are firm. 





Boston, Mass.—Shingles are somewhat easier with one 
of the largest manufacturers, who heretofore would not 
accept less than $4.15 for extras and $3.90 for clears, 
making the price $4 and $3.75, respectively. It is ap- 
parent from the prices quoted for No. 2 clears of $3 and 
clear whites of $2.80 that the local trade is using some 
low grades together with northern and eastern markets. 
Lath are moving more freely with prices for 15s about 
$4.35 and 114 about $4. 


Columbus, Ohio—The shingle market is fairly active, 
due to the increased activity in building operation. Prices 
have advanced and are ruling steady. The movement 
from the Coast is seasonably large. Prices on red cedar 
stocks are strong. The lath trade is more active and 
prices are steady. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—Demand is only fair for shingles but 
is improving. Prices remain firm and dealers are well 
supplied with stock. 


COOPERAGE. 


Chicago.—Many changes in the form of offerings of 
cooperage stock by manufacturers and in sales condi- 
tions are noted. Inspection demands at shipping points 
and sight drafts for 75 cents, or the full amount, are not 
now mentioned—buyers commanding the situation. Sel- 
dom in late years have offerings so far exceeded the de- 
mand and prospects are that better conditions will not 
prevail this year. Greater care should he exercised in the 
shipments, for close competition among coopers compels 
them to pay only for first-class staves and even lower 
prices may be demanded by them. Nominal prices are 
$30 for white oak and $28 to $29 a thousand for red oak 
oil staves. There is no inquiry for pork staves. Circled 
oil heading is offered at a decline of 2 cents a set. A few 
shops are partly engaged in making barrels and kegs 
for the pickle and kraut crop, which has been injured 
in some parts of the country by dry weather. Slack 
cooperage stock with few sales shows a declining tend- 
ency. No. 1 28%- and 30-inch elm staves are sold for 
$7.75 to $8 at the mills and white ash for $9.75 to $10 a 
thousand with 22 cents the rate to Chicago. Gum flour 
staves at $1 less a thousand are acceptable to some east- 
ern flour mills. Racked ash hoops are offered more 
freely at $4.80 to $5.25 a thousand. Square ash heading 
is not so plentiful, shippers demanding $11 to $11.50 a 
thousand at the mills for 16-inch. Circled flour heading 
is steady at 6 to 6% cents a set at the mills. Coiled elm 
hoops are plentiful at slightly lower prices. 
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FOR SALE OR LEASE OR WILL SELL 
Part interest in a good going planing mill and retail lumber 
yard located in a good town of 20,000 and doing a good 
business. Owner's time all taken up in the manufacturing 
and wholesaling of hardwood lumber. 
Address “R. 96,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—ABOUT TWENTY MILL WRIGHTS 
And one Scratch Boss that is capable of laying out frame of 
sawmill and taking sg of crew of men. 

Address F. E. VAN ALSTINE, Batesville, Miss. 


WANT-—2 LIVE AGENTS FOR MONTANA YARDS 
Must be able to handle strong ere. State age, expe- 
rience and salary bg in first lett 

Address E PALUTZKE, Plentywood, Mont. 


FOR SALE—ONE CLYDE IRON WORKS 
Two Line Rehaul Skidder, only been in use about eight 
months. Will deliver in condition as good as new. 
Address PALMETTO LUMBER CO., Oakhurst, Tex. 


FOR SALE-!I8 RUSSELL TYPE LOGGING CARS 
36” gauge, 24” wheel, good condition, immediate delivery, 
located Loleta, Penn. 

JOSEPH H. LIPE, 1210 Vine St., Manistee, Mich. 




















Advertisements will be inserted in this department at 
the following rates: 


For one week, 


25 cents a line. 
For two weeks, - * 465 cents a line, 


For three weeks, . . : 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, - . . - 765 cents a lire. 
Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the headings can be admitted. 
Remittances to acc ompany the order. No extra charge 
for copies of paper containing adve rtisement. copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednesday morning in 
order to secure insertion in regular department. All adver- 


tisements received later will be placed under heading Too 
Late to Classify. ad 
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WE OFFER FOR SALE AN INTEREST 


In one of the best hardwood manufacturing properties in 
the South. 

Our timber is half oak and half gum. 
to none in the South—our gum likewise. 

Our mills are in successful operation and have great earn- 
ing power—organized systematically and efficiently. Busi 
ness going and earning. 

Anyone looking for a good hardwood investment can find 
it in this property. 

Annual capacity of plant 30,000,000 feet. 
000 feet stumpage owned. 

Parties with extremely good rating need very little money 
to get into this deal. Write for particulars. Address 
“BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR SALE—OR CHARTER, STMR. DICK CLYDE 
Fight barges and one pump boat, hull entirely rebuilt in 
i910. In splendid condition and running every day. She 
is 17’x98’—two boilers 20’ long, 36” diameter, allowed 190 
Ibs. steam. Two slide valve popet cut off engines 12”x3’ 
stroke, electric lights. A bargain for somebody. For fur- 
ther information write 
CUMBERLAND & TENNESSEE TRANSPORTATION CO., 
Louisville, Ky. 


AN OPPORTUNITY TO FORM A SALES AND 
FINANCIAL CONNECTION. 

Four men with practical experience in the manufacture and 
distribution of Yellow Pine and Hardwoods are now forming 
a lumber wholesaling concern with Chicago headquarters. 
The new corporation has ample financial and banking facili 
ties and is in a position to lend you practical assistance if 
you have a good mill backed by good timber and capable of 
producing good lumber. We desire to form such a Yellow 
Pine connection, and also one with an Al Hardwood concern. 
In reply please state location and capacity of mill, character 
of timber and other particulars. 

Address “R. 98." care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—-THOROUGHLY RELIABLE 
And competent white pine salesman for an eastern territory, 
one familiar with grades and the white pine business gen- 
erally. We prefer a man now actively engaged in this line 
and have a desirable and permanent position for the right 
party. Apply by letter only. 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO., 220 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


FOR SALE-RETAIL YARD IN LIVE 
Growing town in Utah. Rich agricultural and fruit valley 
Abundant reason for offering a good thing. 

Address “R. 91,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


| HAVE HAD SEVENTEEN YEARS EXPERIENCE 
In retail lumber business, eight years as manager; A1 refer- 
ences. J. A. BACHAND, 36 Chapin Ave., Provide nce, R. I. 


WANTED-—AT ONCE GOOD CIRCULAR SAWYER. 
Good wages; work nearly vear around for right man. 
MIC HIGAN & SOUTHERN LUMBER CO., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


WANTED-POSITION AS BOOKKEEPER 
By competent young man; possess ability; mountain posi- 
tion preferred. Address 
“R. 90." care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—S4LES MANAGER 
For oak flooring and general hardwood planer output, in 
connection with sawmill. A good position to the right man. 
State age, experience, salary wanted. 
Address “R. 92," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





The oak is second 





Over 200,000,- 


























BOX FACTORY SAW FILER WANTS POSITION. 


“R. 93," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED POSITION BY A-! ALL ROUND 
Lumberman ; twelve years’ experience in yellow pine, prin 
cipally wholes saling ; capable of handling books; correspond- 
ence or sales. 34 years of age and man of family. Refer- 
ences. Address “R. 94,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SUPT. OF SASH, DOOR & INTERIOR FINISH 
Wants to make change, 15 years’ experience. Compctent to 
estimate from plans and bill into mill. Good mechanic, 
understands machinery and can handle help to good advan- 
tage. Address “M. 67,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—A FIRST CLASS MACHINIST 
One who understands sawmill work—to take charge of small 
shop. First class location; steady work the year around. 
Apply to “SAWMILL,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BOOKKEEPER & GENERAL OFFICE MAN 
Age 28; fully competent, with 12 years’ experience in 
wholesale lumber office, desires position with responsible 
firm. Al references. Address 
“R. 95,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

















WANT-—EXPERIENCED MAN,GOOD REFERENCE 
To handle suburban lumber business, middle West city. 
“R. 97," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


Address 
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